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There 5s magic in the garden. I cannot create 
a daffodil in all its color and grace. No man 
can. 1 do not know how a daffodil is created. 
Yet each spring thousands and thousands of 
them are seen dancing in our gardens. There 
is law in the garden. It is the law of creation. 
If we follow that law we deal in magic. We 
cannot see the stuff of which the daffodil is 
made, — ^we need not care by what process it 
comes into being. If we take the dark brown 
bulb, plant it according to that law at the right 
time— we achieve a miracle. 
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Garden JMagic Marches On 

A Supplementary Review 
of a Decade of Horticultural Developments 


Tc ss a little more than ten years since '*Thc Complete Book, of Gar- 
den Magic” was published, and six years since I had the privilege of 
editing a revised edition The continued popularity of the volume is 
convincing evidence of Mr Biles’ success in presenting the kmd of in- 
formation amateur gardeners need in the way in which they can best 
make use of and benefit from it. Jc is so complete, and so definitely a 
reflection of his experience and personality, that it seems out of place 
to attempt to change or amplify it However, it does seem appropri- 
ate at this tune to review some of the progress that has been made 
in the gardening field during the past eventful decade, even without 
hoping to duplicate his casy^ readable style or his uniq^ue ability to 
pass along simple, detailed directions Bike any art involvmg and 
based upon the life sciences, gardening cannot stand still, it either 
goes forward toward higher standards and greater achievements, or 
It goes backwards A survey of the recent trends, ideas, and develop- 
ments that continue to make gardening truly “magical” provides 
convincing proof, I think, that the movement has been definitely for- 
ward, and at a remarkable, encouraging, and inspiring rate 

This supplement has been planned to follow in general the arrange- 
ment of subject matter as found in the book, and set forth m the 
Table of Contents But it may not be possible to stick to this order 
exactly, since some discoveries, inventions or improvements may con- 
cern several mam subjects Also, rt can be hoped only to call atten- 
tion to some of the new techniques, materials, and appliances about 
which further, detailed information and mstructions will have to be 
obtained from manufacturers, from bulJetms and other publications 
of horticultural institutions for research and teaching, or from cur- 
rent books and periodicals that deal with specialized fields and activ- 
ities Attention is again called to the advice m Mr Biles’ Preface to 
“Make generous use of the many plant, nursery, and seed catalogues 
available m checking up plant descriptions, cultural recommenda- 
tions, and the new plant materials and gardening aids that are con- 
stantly being made available ” 

ELD SEYMOUR 

Horticnliural Editor, Ehe Atnericatt Home 

Hesvcpstead, H Y 
February, 1547 



Preface 


This book offers little plant mformation that is 
new Its chief claim to merit is the manner of 
presentation and its contribution of some labor- 
saving methods evolved by the writer in hts 
twenty-five years as an amateur gardener 

The writer has made about every mistake that 
the poorest gardener can make or conceive, and 
therefore knows just hoAV it feels There is con- 
siderable repetition m the book because he knows 
jusc how irritating it is to be referred back to 
some technical chapter when he is in a hurry and 
wants specific directions 
f quote from the magazine "Flower Grower*' 
Tt IS a fact that the authorities are often not 
the best ones for beginners, or even average gar- 
deners. to go to for advice Their information is, 
indeed liable to be too brief They take too much 
for granted, and cannot get the common scrub’s 
viewpoint Then, too, they just don t know the 
answers to many questions such as come to you 
The reason is simple The man who does his 
work perfectly makes no mistakes, therefore, be 
does not know how to advise those who do But 
the duffer who has blundered and found a way 
out, can tell others how to correct or avoid those 
same mistakes That is why great men’s children 
so often fail to amount to anything while those 
who would be classed as failures raise their chil 
dren to be geniuses ” 

This book IS designed for the strictly amateur 
gardener, to help him avoid common mistafees 
(as above referred to) and get the most from 
the money and effort expended on his or her 
garden To attain these results, it is necessary for 
die reader to consider the book « a whole To 


seize some information piecemeal concerning a 
single feature or phase of gardening is to invite 
disappointment As the poet has said “A little 
Icarrung is a dangerous thing ” 

A thorough reading of Qiaptcrs 1, 2, 3, 17, 18 
and 25 is essential to a full understanding of, and 
complete success with, the other chapters Sug- 
gestions made in those just indicated may not be 
possible of fulfillment at once, but any steps 
talcen should be taken with a definite, general 
program in mmd Make generous use of the 
many plant, nursery, and seed catalogues avail- 
able m checking up plant descriptions, cultural 
recommendations, and the new plant matcnals 
and gardening aids that are constantly being made 
available 

A number of poems heading chapters arc 
quoted from memory and may be somewhat in- 
accurate, but wherever the authors could be iden- 
tified, credit has been given 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
American Home Magazine Corporaaon for per 
mission to use the color chart on Page 100, to 
the Davey Tree Expert Company for the use of 
the method of filling over a tree, to the bulletins 
of The Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, 
and the authors of its bulletins, to the O M Scott 
Company, Marysville Ohio for the quotations 
from their magazine * Lawn Care”, to the Agn 
cultural Experiment Stauon at Wooster, Ohio, 
and Its du^ctor, C G Williams, and last, but not 
least to my fnend — Jos E Ebertz and other 
artists who drew the pictures and without whose 
painstaking work and patience this book would 
never have been published 


ROVE BILES 
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CHAPTER I 


Planning 


"The hss of the sun for pardon 
The song of the birds for rmrth 
I am closer God t heart iti a garden 
Than anyvihete else on earth 

A landscape gardener of wde experience said 
to me, ‘ Folks are interested m plants, but not in 
planting ’ The reason so many people become 
discouraged m garden planning is that the m 
structions are sometimes found very confusing 
One authority will say that slirubbcry borders 
perennial beds etc should be m straight lines 


thc« features into our house However, if we 
find that we have not sufficient funds to build all 
of the features into the house, we select the ones 
which we desire the most and place this informa- 
oon m the hands of the architect who does the 
best he can for us with the funds at hand 
Now it would be a fine thing if wc all could 
afford the services of a competent landscape 
gardener to plan ounlot This is no doubt money 
uell spent and will add to the permanent satis 
faction and value of a home However, if the 


upon a small lot Others will say that the curved gardener is unable or unwilling to make this 


line lends beauty and infonnalityr These so- 
called authonoes will then set forth an ideal 
garden plan and as the amateur studies it, he 
will find many things m the plan to be at vari 
ance with experience he has had in the past 
For instance, some plans which wc 
study have shrubbejcy borders and 
perennial beds located m dense shade, 
hly pools are located under trees, etc , 
until the amateur becomes so con 
fused that he abandons all pretense of 
planning or attempts to make the plan 
according to his past expenence The 
result IS that he clutters up his garden 
with many things which do not be 
long there and it becomes a number 
of disconnected features and plants 
rather than a harmonious plan 
When we select our home we de 
cide uhat we would like to have in 
the way of space and convemences 
We say we want hardwood floors in 
these rooms this kind of tile in the 
bath this land of mantel in the living 
room the walk shall be built of such 
and Such a matenal etc In other 
words \\ e assemble our desires either 
on paper or otherwise making a list 
of the things m our home which wtJI 
add to our pleasure or convenience 
If our pod etbook holds out wc ect all 


onginal outlay and wishes to do the planning 
himself he should take the atatude of the aichi 
tect about to design a house He should decide 
what features are to go into the garden, what 
am the needs of each mature, and then try to fit 






What esiefal plaiuung can do Here we hive i visn from the house, 
a pool wh ch does not cut op the pUn and shrubbery and flowen which 
grow la proper locaaons Rhododendrons flourish in speaally prepared, 
iCid soil to die house ind reereaaoo spsee ts provided wictun 
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thtm together in a plan according to a few 
simple rules here see forth to that each feature 
will so far as possible ^t the proper locanon. 

Here is a list of the thir^ which the amateur 
gardener is most likely to svant in his garden 
design: 


Plant Interest 


Open Lawn 

Foundation Planting 

Perennials 

Annuals 

Dahlias 

Iris 

Bulbs 

Bose Garden 
Oimhiag Bxses 
Bock Garden 


Water Garden 
Vines 

Flowering Shrubbery 
Trees 

(a) Fmh 

(b) Shade 

(c) Grove 

(d) Specimen 
(e^ Flowering 


Utility 

Garden or Tea House 
Outdoor Liring Boom 
Play Yard 
Dr>ingY«d . 
Temces 


Features 

Service Plot 
Green House 
Propagating Bed 
Vegt^le Garden 
Cold Frame 


So it is with our garden, vt-e must fit the fea- 
tures to the lot and the pbnring comprisng scr- 
cml acres cannot succ essf ully be reproduced, in 
miniature, in a fift)'-foot back yard. If you in- 
tend to cover all your area whh flowers, shrubs, 
ctch the need of planning is nunimized- But we 
must alwa^’s bear in mind that the ideal garden 
represents a pleasing aspect from all points. 

Let ns now’ consider the advantages of each 
feature and what is necessary for their success- 
ful growth. Bear in rrand that the mforrmtioti 
rum ghm is for hcathn in the plan and that 
cultttTai direetums vill appear elsewhere. 

Open lawft: It has been said that the lawn is 
the canvas upon which you paint your garden 
pictute. Nothing sets off the beaut}' of the fea- 
tures of your garden like a stretch of well-kept 
weedicss lawn. Kero it open in the center, and 
use it as a setting for the various other thin^ 
of which your ^rden is composed. Eicept jn 
dtfemely small plans, the lawn should dominate 
all other features. It should be at least two or 
three times the width of the borders openiug 
on it 


Fences 

Soil Dials 

Trellis 

Globes 

Gates 

Bird Baths 

Seats 

Fountains 

Walks 

Miniature Garden 

Steps 

Mirror Pool 

Va«s 

Bird Houses 

Statuary 



These features arc all so dearablc and die cd- 
rivatioa of cadi plant b so alltmng that many 
gardeners, who start out to make a pictuiesquc 
combination, end by ejnetenng up die plan with 
poo much variety. This is die most frequent and 
flagrant an of the amateur. 

I w’as riding on a street car convcrnng widi 
the conduCTor. Pasing an attractire stone and 
stucco house of about fourteen rooms he said, 
‘1*m going to boSd tn a few months and want 
dut house in six rooms. I want stone and smcco 
and a sloping roof jns Eke dut" Now it ba|>- 
pened that 1 had de^ed flje house and knew 
that the change of size must completely change 
the Hues and design, and while my conductor 
friend could get a charming stone and stuc c o 
house in six rooms, he could not get that house 

jn pirmamt e. 


rounooiion r(onT»ngs riannng arouna me 
fouudatioa of ihc bouse is primarih’ for the pur- 
of adding to or correcting noose propor- 
^ns. Most small homes arc two stories fugb and 
Ae fact dut they cover a rerj’ ground 
area makes it hard for the architect to get die 
correct proportioiis between height and other 
dimensiOQs of the hoose. Then, too, the con- 
Uaauf, because be can save on the cellar eica- 
wnon, sets die house higher dun is necessary. 

plant about die foundations of 
die house to nuke it look lower and wider, as 
^11 as to soften lines or to add a touch of 
decoration, 

Becau^ fotindarioa planriag b an all year 
*™™d feamre, we use mostly eve r gre e i i s and 
Set* atmhbcry as wrill harmonize widi them in 
Summer, yet at the same time give the decora- 
tion of their bark or berries in •B-inter. 

Perenniols and Annuals: k\Tiae some of 
tnese flowers will grow in sembhade, the most 
grae^y suacssfol locadoa ts open sunlit, 
^•hc ^ phn diey are moall,- pUoredls a 
along the property lioK, The bed shonld 
at five feet vvide (right feet ii better 
W mom) and at leaat nrice or three 
“tnes as loi^ as wide. 

I^hlias; Almost every gardener wants a few 
habeas. However, these plants require quite a 
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bit of room and the tall stalks npon which Ac Rose Garden: The best site for a rose garden 
blossoms are borne are usually not very decora- k said to be an open space on the southerly 
dve. Many people handle them in a separate slope sheltered to the north and east by higher 
area devoted to them, like vegetables. Sometimes ground, walls or hedges. The bed must not be 
this can be located in back of some low grow- too close to the wall or hedge and must have 
ing shrubbery or other plants, so that the tops sunlight for at least half the day and air all 
of the dahlias bearing the blossoms can be seen around it. Confined rose gardens are productive 
although the stalks are hidden. of all the pests to which roses are heir. Roses 

'Iris; Iris are of so many kinds that it is very need a well-drained soil. The beds must not be 
difficult to speak of placing them under one too wide or it will be necessary to tramp upon 



A rather crowded, semlfornul garden, designed to nunlmize the lack of space. The interesting central 
feature avoids dwufing by being sunken 12 to 24 inches (according to the area covered), below the 
lawn surface. Borden are narrow and balance each other. 


heading. However, the most easily grown and them to cut the blooms or attend to them, thus 
generally used varieties are adaptable in either undoing the effects of culuvation. They will 
semishflde or in the open. Of course, better re- grow in any soil that is not wet or soggy and 
suits are had in the open. They may be used where they have the sunlight for more thaiv 
as fill-ins between beds or borders, as edgings for half of the day. 

a drive or walk or as a temporary planting be- Climbing Roses: An area of at least three 
tween young shrubbery while waiting for it to square feet of ground should be assigned to each 
obt^ its proper growth. By using various kinds climbing rose. The same ground conditions ap- 
of iris, the blooming period may be extended ply as in the rose garden. For successful growth 
over several months. Many varieties have the ad- they should have the sunlight upon them for at 
vantage that their foliage stays green and sightly least tivo-thirds of the day. 
until severe frost. Rock Gardens; If you have on your grounds 

Bulbs: "^cre arc so many kinds of bulbs, a small natural slope, fairly well exposed to the 
eaim requiring a somewhat different poridon light and sun, this is the place to locate your 
ana flowering at a different time, diat we ad- rock garden. A few stones placed as outcrop- 
^e the planner to read the chapter on bulbs pings will make it look lilce a natural formadon. 
before locating them in the garden scheme. However, if this is not available, construct it at 
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the edge or boundary of the lot, backing up on 
the fence or shrubbed' It is seldom that a rock 
garden can be arosncallj located in xht shape 
of a mound in the center of the jard 

Water Garden Water plants are easily 
grown and «ry adaptable AU thej need is sun- 
light and food Unless > ou wash to confine your 
efforts to very small blooms or to the plants 
which are rampant growers, it must be in the 
all-day sunlight A little shade on the north 
ma) be had for background, but any shading 
directl) o\’er the pool wall interfere wnth the 
number, size and health of the lihcs themsclwcs 
Do not be misled by the many plans which >ou 
see published showing the pools in senushade 
This B not the place for a water garden In- 
fonnal pools may be used m connccoon with 
almost any feature but formal pools must be 
located ver) carefullj so that they are m com- 
plete balance with the rest of the plan 

Vines Vines may be grown almost any- 
where Many creepers ^nll grow m the densest 
of shade Ground carpecmg plants will ctovr 
where no other plant can live Therefore, if you 
want to blot out an) certain view or to cover 
an> object, )on only hare to select the kind of 
vine which will grow in this location. 

Flowering Shrubbery Flowering shrubbery 
IS best planted as a border on the edge of die 
garden Beds should be six to eight feet deep 
and at 1 east twicx or three tunes as long Flower- 
ing shrubbery can be selected to grow in either 
shade or s unlig ht The most popular vaneaes, 
however, grow best when they tove sunlight at 
least half the ome 


in a small garden is to plant a group of trees 
in a TFiW Grene The planting of half fl dozen 
trees, from six ro eight fccc apart, gnes quicker 
and better results than planting one tree and 
wraitmg for it ro grow to maturity. 1/Ct the trees 
gnw together and force each other up Trim 
them where thc> rub together and injure each 
other and jou will find the results are t'crj 
satisfactoty. Of course, tnm off the lower 
branches so they are considcrablj above j our 
head If > ou WTsh, } ou rm) cut out the w taker 
trees as ^ej mature, leaving onl) the stronger 
ones for permanent effect. For even distribution 
of foliage and quick shade, this is to be highly 
rtcommended ^Ica the easiest grow mg health- 
iest trees for j our Jocalitj It is best to use one 
variety The writer has had success with Elm, 
Maple. Linden, etc An interesting vanation js 
to pbnt a white blossommg tree such as Wild 
Qierty.AMld Plum, White flowering (Japanese) 
peach. Pear, Apple, etc., with a Redbud (Judas 
tree) These, planted on the edge of the group 
facing the Jawn, will bloom together ifl spring, 
givrag a beaunful effeer 

If die grove is m the comer of the lot, a screen 
or hedge of Regcl Pniet, Fofty’thia or such 
plants as grow m shade, should be used to in- 
stite privacy 

Speamen Trees are used in detached posiQons 
about the plan for pameular emphasis. For m- 
stance, on either side of the walk at the entrantx 
or m some other detached posiaon on the plan. 
However, the) should never be set out m the 
middle of the lawn to spoil the effect. 


TREES 

Fruit Trees of the larger size, of coarse re 
^ijmrc 3 considerable area. However man) dwarf 
fruit trees can be included at the edge of the 
vegetable garden or m the borders. They hare 
the advantage of the blossoms m the spring and. 
given proper care, they wtU yidd a fair amount 
of full sized fruit. 

Shade Trees arc of many uses to the planner 
of the small garden. The) may be used to shade 
the front )'ard, to frame the house or for the 
outdoor Lvmg room. In plannng shade trees, 
always remember that m five or sre years they 
-vi-ill make considerable growth and trj to miagme 
what your yard will loot like when they are 
full-sued. A verj nice way of handlmg shade 


UTILITY FEATURES 

Gorden or Tea House This ts one of the 
features which make the garden a real part of 
the home, makes it livable instead of just some 
thing to look at. What could be nicer than a 
little house about eight feet square or larger m 
which could be placed a few benches or chairs 
for rest or the entertainment of fnends This 
bouse may be rustic if at a distance, but should 
matth the architecture of the home if close by 
Covered voth vines or equipped with awnings. 
It will be a popular place vvim both children and 
grownops It should be located some distance 
from the hoose and may be the objective of the 
garden path In plannmg leave space for plant- 
ing of vines or shrubs so that it may look as 
though It grew up as part of the garden. 
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The Outdoor Living Room is becoming in- 
creasingly popular It used to be that the house 
was the home and everything outside of the 
house was the out of doors This is the idea we 
got as children and it is sometimes very hard 
to break away from it The first requisite of the 
outdoor hvmg room is privacy. It should be 
completely screened by shrubbery from the 
entrance walk or drive It may be located under 
the wild grove or under trees arbor or pergola 
It should contain a hammock and easy-chairs A 


door opening from the dining room or hving 
room It IS often shghtly raised to overlook the 
garden and may be paved with stone or bnck 
and equipped with furniture hke that of an out- 
door hvmg room 

A Garden Service Plot We describe m 
Chapter XVIII, Equipment, a garden laboratory 
or latchen which contains the things useful for 
easy gardening It contams a vegetable garden, 
tool house, manure pit, cold frame, propagating 
bed and other features Of course any part of 



water proof box seat may be used to contam 
cushions or the hammock when not in use If 
It is located m shade where grass will not grow, 
pave It or cover the ground with stone chips or 
pea gravel (sometimes called torpedo sand) 

A Play Yard for Children will save a lot of 
wear and tear on the rest of the garden plan 
A sandbox, and room enough to play store and 
other games so dear to childhood may be pro- 
vided Screen this off with a httle shrubbery 
and ha\ e it w ithin calling distance of the house 
Drying Yard The plans of many homes 
v.heic washing is done frequently, feature an 
outside drying j'ard However, a collapsible 
clothesrack or revolving device located on a post 
in an mconspicuous part of the lot serves this 
purpose very well Then there are the remov- 
able metal clothes posts which drop into sockets 
m the lavvTi to make this adaptable for drying 
purposes 

Terraces A terrace is usually immediately 
adjacent to the house, vv hence it is reached by a 


It may be adapted or the features may be vvorked 
in separately 

A Propagating Bed for growing a variety of 
plants vvnh be found verj helpful and economical 
In the spring it may be used for the raising of 
annuals which are to be transplanted to other 
locations, after which summer plantmg of peren- 
mak IS comparatively simple 

Vegetable Garden Many folks omit the 
v^etable garden because they think it is not 
worth while or is too much trouble Even though 
small. It can be a very handy thing and a con- 
siderable convenience to the cook In it may be 
raised some of the vegetables vv hich quicklj lose 
their flavor after being picked, tomatoes, onions, 
radishes, lettuce, etc. And do not forget beets 
and carrots vv hich arc of such easy culture as to 
almost grow themselves The vegetable garden 
should, of course, be a thing to itself Place it 
in a comer, or at the end of the lot behind some 
low growing shrubbery Although it is not a 
part of the garden scene, it need not be un- 
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nghtlj . li may be dcTcIopcd along a formal or 
semiformal plii, with beds of xegetablcs sur- 
rounded b> grass walks or separated by flower 
borders Of it iraj be kept stnctly nalitamn 
and made on the straight row system as de- 
scribed m Chapter XV 

ORNAMENTAL ACCESSORIES 
It IS not nccessar) to describe the list of orna- 
mental accessories prcviousl} giveiL Howc\cr»a 


reason for wanong to sic on it It should over- 
look. some garden feature or be a place where 
the gardener can take a short rest from ha la- 
bors. If of the more pcnmncni or comfortable 
sanen, it should be located in the shade, and 
be mvitmg A trelhx should be for the display 
of vines. Statuary must be used spanngl) and 
be appropriate to the woodbnd or the garden. 
Stfjt Utah, Kepeettng Glohet, Bird Bxthi, 
tains, etc , may be located by themselves as dis- 
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few rules for their use should be carefully con 
sidered before luggmg them into the picture 
They should not compere for attention uitfi 
plants or planting Remember they are not the 
main part of the garden. Thev are the acces- 
sories. They accentuate the beauty of tile garden 
much as jewelry should be used to add to per- 
sonal appearance Overdressing in the garden is 
bad taste, too They should represent sometiimg 
connected with the garden. The iron stag and 
the hunting dog as lawn ornaments, went oat 
of fashion wnth the gmgtrbrcad OroameDtatioiis 
of the American home so moch m vogue shoitiy 
after our Gvi! War 

Walks and Steps should lead somewhere. A 
gate should be an entrance or egress. If we 
place a seat somewhere, there tiionld be some 


cui« accents They arc usnally placed upon 
p OTast als, and care should be taken to place them 
wbstannally and usefully A St/n M ahould 
be readily accessible as wc mast get rerr close 
to It ui order to tell the nme. It must be placed 
in rclaQoa to compass directions, and die angle 
of the pro;ccaon that casts the shadow on the 
dial must be regulated according to the latitude 
m whKh the garden is located. Therefore a dial 
secured m and adapted to s djsaac aq’ may 
not diow accurate time in your garden. 

rountoins are used largely m connecaon wach 
minror pools or water gardens, bat m case a 
fountain has a pedestal or is part of a bird bat 
or sim^ bowk the rule for locarmg the su 
globes and bird baths will apply to it. Bir 
Hewer are more for the purpose of anmean 
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our feathered friends than ornamentation Any to see an admirably executed model of a castle, 
location of them in the plan should be made wiw complete in every detail with drawbridge and 
a view to their maximum use by the birds A towers, directly by the side of a lovely example 
Mrrror Pool is a small pool usually located flush of a waterlily which is about half as large as the 
M ith the surface of the garden or law As a castle itself All of these things are fine separately 
rule It has few or no water plants growing in it, but they do not belong together An mteresting 
but IS supposed to reflect the sky and the sur- garden feature can be made by constructing a 
rounding foliage It acts in the garden much castle m a htde plot by itself and surrounding 
as the reflecting globe This type, of course, it with mimatnre plants which m comparative 
may be located m the shade or semishade, where scale will be suitable for trees and other thmgs 
waterlilies will not grow well usually found around a castle. Moss will do 



Miniature Gardens are a suitable outlet for the nicely for grass and the imaginaaon of the con- 
person who is fond of modeling In almost every smicang genius will soon find other thmgs to 
garden contest where a prize is to be awarded make an mtercstmg feature 
lor excellence m gardening, the judges arc be- 
sieged by amateur landscapers who construct MAKING THE PLAN 

intricate models of lighthouses, castles, wind- Now Ice us carry farther into our garden 
mills, etc, and place them as features of a water planning the idea of an architect about to build 
garden or rockery Some of these I have seen a house The architect kno^vs that it is too ex- 
arc so excellent as to call forth sincere admira- pensive to move around walls and schemes tmtil 
non for the imagination and care shown m their the house assumes the shape which he has corv- 
construcuon However, it is rather grotesque ceivcd m his mmd Therefore, he sits down to 
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his dnwmg board and proceeds to draw plans 
to scale This means that for every foot m the 
length of a room he will use oneK^uarter of an 
inch or one-eighth of an inch This may soond 
mmcate to the novice, but if you are sporty 
enough to try it, yoo \\'ill find that the awh- 
w'ardness )on feci ^then you first use the com- 
mon ruler for this purpose will soon wear awaj 
In appljing this rule to your garden plans, if 
your back yard is fifty b) sixty feet and you 
tvish to draw it to one-eighth inch scale, you 
will draw a rectangle 614 inches ■mdc by 7J4 
inches long You will find that this will go 
nicely on a sheet of ordinar) letter paper If 
you do not have a square to make the comets 
you may use the comer of another sheet of 
letter paper Having gotten the canvas upon 
which } ou are going to paint y our picnirc you 
nest take a few pieces of cardboard and out of 
these cut the vanous beds and borders which 


THE DESIGN 

Now for some simple ideas of design 

] Do not attempt too many features. The 
plan should fit the Jot it is made for 

2 If your lot is Jong and narrow, cut off the 
rear for special features and use narrow borders. 

3 If vour lot IS short and uidc, use wde bor- 
dcR and a shallow border along the rear of the 
property A single row of shrubs i5 never as 
good as a broad belt or a “staggered’' row 

4 Borders with straight or slightly curved 
edges will give an appearance of length add 
greater ^e Sharp curves will dw’arf the beds 
and lawn A graceful curve is a broad one, but 
It IS impossible to adopt the plan of the park or 
estate in mmiarurc for home grounds Peninsulas 
or out juttings of shrubs arc used in large seal® 
to break up Jong tiresome lines they' only cut 
up the small plan, keep the curves simple and 


we arc about to use ca^ 

If you have decided that your shrubbery bor- S The human eye has been trained to demand 
ders will be five by ten feet, you will cut it out balance A certain amount of bulk along one 
of cardboard making it of an inch wide by border or m one comer for a corresponding 
IVi inches long By sbad^ it a little bit with pUotmg or bulk opposite Even the most m 
the pencil, It appwt darker than the outline formal planting must have balance Draw an 
of your j atd which you have just drawm Pro- miaginarj line (called an axis) dowm the center 
ceed to do the same with ) our perennial beds, of yoor planting Lawn on one side should ap- 
water gardens rock garden and other features, proximately balance the area of lawn on the 
fiicn move them around on the plan until you other side and so w c should w eigh as nearly as 
have them fitted possible shrubbery border against perennial 

Make It seem as diongb you w ere a great giant border, feamre against feature 
working out the actual garden itself Try to Do not mal e curved borders on either side 
imagine what these features will look like when correspond Suck to irregularity but get balance 
placed side by side Tr> to remember differences If you are not satisfied when the planting is 
m the height of the plants where the sun will be fini^ed, introduce a large shrub a Lombardy ot 
in certain pomoas of the day and what plants BoUeana Poplar, Cut Leaf Maple, or Pyramidal 
wtU be shaded by other plants or existing trees Oak m the proper place Be careful of the Lom 
If you have trouble m understanding this bardy, however, as poplars are surface rooang 
jnethod, ask some of your fnends to help you trees planted near perennials or roses, they will 
Most men understand drawing to scale and a rob them of their nounshraeot 
great manv" of them hav e fitted furniture in their 6 Choose bctvTCcn the formal and informal 
stores, oiSces or homes, by eutong ont Lttle plan, or if yxm use both be sure to separate them 
cardboard pieces the right size and shape and into distinct features An mfontial general plan 
moving them around on the plan until they fic with a formal intimate garden such as a cumng 
Many five and ten cent stores and all staacmeiy garden, rose garden, etc goes very well 
and school supply stores sell cross section paper The generally mformal plan requires much less 
This paper is ruled into tiny squares each repre upkeep less strict attennon ro detail of design 
senung one square foot. By counting off the However the plantings must be good as the 
number of feet in vndth and length of jour interest centers on them rather than the design 
garden and marking its outlines you can then With the formal or semifonnal plan the cm 
draw in the vanous features vnthout the use of phasis is on the design and mass effect of the 
a ruler plantings rather than on individual specimens 
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Where growing conditions are good the infor- 
mal or semiformal style usually gives the most 
sausfaction 

7 Plant groupmgs must harmonize in color 
and texture or fohage In the border tall plants 


tirely upon their size If the lot is ample, the 
shrubbery borders, etc , may act as a screen, but 
if It IS narrow, such as a fifty foot lot, it may be 
too small to use many trees or much shrubbery 
Walls many times are too expensive and wooden 



lould be m the rear, medium m the center and 
le dwarf material m front 

8 In using shade trees place them where you 
lay looh into the shade, as well as out from 
le shade A restful, inviting patch of shade, 
quipped Mith comfortable seats is as desirable 
feature as any planting Trees flower beds, or 
tlier large features placed in the middle of your 
awn dnarf its size and spoil the Msta Unless 
'ou are building jour plan around them, as in 
he ease of existing trees, use them onlj as sepa- 
^te features, for accent or to frame a vista 

9 The screening of j our grounds depends en- 


fences may not be suitable enclosures In this 
case a wire fence may be constructed to keep 
out the neighborhood pets and a hedge grown 
inside of it Except for trimming, a hedge need 
not involve much labor or expense for upl cep 
Trees may be worked into the hedge cither for 
accent or to blot out objectionable neighboring 
scenery In the informal plan where the hedge 
IS used because of lot narrowness, plant a tree of 
compact habir in the corner and round out the 
comers \nth flnu enng shrubbery 

10 In selecting plants remember height, color 
of bloom and fragnnee Try to put colors to- 
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gethcr that honnomte if they bloom at the same 
tme Yoo may as well have ftagnince. it Roes 
^vjth the picture without cost “ 

ter^“S,T“" “ '‘O’ irapottant mat- 

ter Study yout planting lists well 

In eousideting the height of taller plants, tty 
to remember where shade will fall and select 
planting material accordingly Tty to imseme 
what ptots will look like at matuS^ ^ 

11 Do not make walks or drives more ccten- 
Mve *an necessary Utility u the jatdsock by 

Tnd dwrf 'vtihs cot up 

witO ^ P'“ Stepping-stones or walks 

with grass between the stones are the least con 
sp.cnous DoU slate or duU colored pre-cast con 
Crete s^bs tvUI not detract from the plantings. 

12 A plan must conform to the grade of 
esnnng trees and any other petmani. L1!« 




disappointment savers 

nls'nl *'* ''''' “‘S heading under 

plinung mstrnetjons with the cflunnn^‘«n . 
crowd and don’t attempt ,00 IT®"* ' 

many places and arc comparatiTelv free frnm 
se« pesos Growers have'Lo l,es.re; Jr™ “ 

;«t!s,Xcte^?earm%-r iud“oe^' 

plants Fat from 1 . Phnre^ 
length of time we have them with us Aat n 
to buy *em from tehable dealers and pay a'^X^ 
,pnce Oieap pU„ts give cheap resole'^ Onahi^ 
pays A few well-grown plants arc better thm 
a quantity of poor ones han 

3 When yon vnit a distant state and ™ 

plant to your own garden, remember *a?^d 
and other condmons may be disonctly differ™ 

■' “ better to hnyX 
plants grotvn close to yooe home where thtj ™ 
mured to your own climate and sod ^ 
&nsnItIo^ growers Inqmre as to hatdmess. 
Unless yon have plenty of tone, money and w- 
oenc^den tespemnent Go to grower or dS- 
ers when plants are m bloom as much as possiS; 


can select most of yont smaller plants that 
my and know ciactly what you arc getting 
httle di/fctence m cost between 
good hardy clumps and small sickly ones 

n locating shrubs m a border, try to re- 
they Will grow to considerable size 
a cw ycare They may come to you as small 
^rtts. but plant them where you want them to 
ar the proper distance apart and fiU m be- 
wen with temporary plantings men ncces- 
remove the temporary plantmgs as the 
perm^nt plants reach maturit) ^ 

<i« rk-.o. ^ nothing so essential to most plants 
night W you try to impose a sec pattern 

Dlunrc IT ^ of disappointment u ith sicUy 
or rerpAas^f* densely shaded area for games 
the nlany ®nd your scmi shade for 

the^nt environment Select 

th^ plants from the list given later 

ffarden”pvl^* ? an important matter m your 
Few plants bke wet feet FuU msiuc- 
T Chapter U 

nr r ^cnic bett.es 


assembling the plan 

which wf selcCTcd the features 

viouslv given antT h from the Jist pre- 

‘-My -died'^die 
vanous features mpn u assemble the 

been said that the ^ ^rmonious whole It has 
to tutt wS. “ gemlemen is 

Phmne dnsTn “ '''= "“Sht P-. 

fnmS ‘ "''I™'’ 

Smunds which we aIrcj^hS^”®j'° 

prcrions misakes m des^m 

wdL tbetefote. fitsTcntr “'’.Pi™”® 
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proving the plan which we ha\e and afterwards 
take up the business of the completely new plan 
Americans have, for years, referred to the front 
and the back of the house The English ha\c a 
better idea They speak of the garden side of the 
house FoU^ who used to like to sit on their 
front porch and watch their neighbors go by 
are commg more and more to the idea of making 
their garden a private affair and sitting m the 
back yard or on the garden side of the house 
The Front Yord Planting the front yard de- 
pends to a large extent upon the contour of the 
ground and the particular type of architecture 


Shrubbery for the front yard should be se- 
lected more for foliage effects than flowers 
Conspicuous flowers are much better avoided 
Trees are used to frame the house, that is, so 
that the house will be seen betivcen them A 
tree set directly m front of the house spoils the 
view and may throw the plan off balance In 
planting cither trees or shrubbery try to get an 
equal amount of bulk, height, or width on either 
side of the imaginary hne (axis) which we have 
dra\vn down the middle of the garden 
Foundation Planting A certain amount of 
planang is usually necessary around the founda- 


ij 









SCREENING OUT UNSIGHTLY VIEWS 


used in the house If the architecture of the house 
IS good, It IS a shame to screen it from the street 
with coo much shrubbery However, if the house 
has been selected because the inside of it is com- 
fortable, we sometinies put up with the outside 
because it would cost too much to remodel rt In 
this case tree planting may be used to screen it 
A few quick growing trees like poplars, will 
soften the features of the house which are objec 
Uonable until permanent trees can be grown 
Our planting m the front yard is pnmanly for 
^vo or three purposes First to mark the boun- 
iries of the lot second to frame the house and 
urd to correct architectural weaknesses or em- 
hasize outstanding features 
If all the houses along the street are enclosed 
y hedges or fences of course we will want a 
edge If, however, this is not the rule, puttmg 
hedge around our front yard will dwarf it and 
ertainly not improve it If the front yard is a 
art of a vista of unbroken lawn along the street, 
ve do not want to clutter it up with shrubbery 
f wc do plant shrubbery it should be of the low 
flowing sort 


non and this is said to tie the house to the 
ground and make it look as if it belonged there 
Your house will always appear to better advan- 
tage if it seems to nestle upon the ground 
Almost all old houses are set too high and too 
much of dieir foundation is exposed If your 
house has this fault perhaps a terrace of earth 
thrown against it will somewhat remedy the de- 
fect This terrace need not be over four feet 
wide at the top m order to sustain your founda- 
tion planting but it should be made of good soil 
It will certainly make your home look lower * 
Planting at the comers of the house will give 
It width and, if it is a small one, this is necessary 
Do not plant the same number of shrubs on 
either side of your door, also the planting need 
not be contmuous A little foundation showng 
through It ^vllI do no harm You must remember 
that this planting will be seen m wmter as well 
as summer and if you use shrubs, select those 
with decorative bark or berries and try to imag- 
ine what they will look like when the Iea\ es are 
gone You may also select shrubs whose foliage 
remains all winter, such as Yews, etc Of course, 
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evergreens arc alvvap useful jn foundation nbnt- 
inj if of the slow -grow mg t)'pc And dont for- 
get to put m a few broad leafed evergreens tf 
the} are known to do well m jour localitj 
Avoid m<jnoton} Don t use too manj of anj 
one vanct) of plants and use different heights to 
add jntciTSt A all p)TaniidaI evergreen stick 
mg up abov c the planting outlined against the 
color of the house, adds to arttsuc interest. But 
a row of these planted in front of the house has 
little or no value If jou are interested m the 
location of walks, entrances, cre^ these are dis 
cussed under ‘New Properties 
The Garden Side Having been obliged to 
surrender the front j ard to scmipublic use and to 
ornamental planting the gardener ruturallj turns 
to the rear for outdoor comfort, privacy and 
the satisfaction, of his own artistic desire for 
color and design If he rcallj wants pmac) 
one thing is csscnaal, that the service entrance 
to the house (the kitchen door) he screened 
somewhat from his garden and that another 
entrance, either frotn the Iwmg room or the 
dining room, be constructed for entrance mto his 
own private gardert If the garden is to be a 
real innnute thing vie do not viisb to drag oar 
friends around from the front of the house nor 
jet to take them through the kitchen, therefore 
another entrance besides the kitchen door is es- 
sential 

French doors are very popuUr for dus pur 
pose The opening being wader dian Ac usual 
door makes the room lighter and adds to the 
vennladon during warm w eathcr If a terrace is 
constructed just outside these French doon and 
overlooking the garden, it can consutete an out 
door Lving room, convenient to the telephone and 
kjtcbea, much in the capacity of the porch. The 
terrace forms a son of transmon from the mtenor 
^ to the enenor It maj be paved with soLd con 
Crete flagstones, bnek or pre-cast concrete 
Next comes the quesnon, what type of gar 
den’ If >our jard is a snull city lot, it has 
almost been cut out for } on as a formal or senu 
formal garden However if ic is an itregnlar lor 
or one havmg more than one level, it wiU lend 
Itself rer} is ell to informal planting Before de 
cidmg the type of design, it would be well to 
study a number of diflereoc plan books s^hidx 
^ ou can easily obtain from j our public library 
A book called “The Design of Sm^ PropcriKs** 
by AL E. Bottondey has a number of very excel 
lent pl^ns and deagns for small gardeia Also 


* Garden Plans’* b} Hamhn has some good sug 
gcstiom. WTiaicvcr design )ou select remember 
there should be a v ista from the house and don t 
forget the imaginarj bnc (axis) by which jou 
tiabnee jour planting The vLsra ma) be down 
tins hoe However, be careful to have some ob- 
jea of interest or accent just off the end of »t 
not cacti) m the center The object of interest 
maj be a pool, a bench or some garden oma 
ment Do not construct votir garden house of 
tea house on the axis at the rear of jour lawn, 
but put It over at one side and balance it with 
some feature or planting on the other side of the 
axis- Broad steps from > our terrace to the lawn 
with stepping stones leading to the object of in 
tcrest at the end of the nsta, lend a constant 
invitation to wander out through the beauties 
of the garden, regardless of the condipons of 
the ground due to summer show crs. 

Even though } ou are not going to complctd) 
redesign j our garden, it v^ ill paj J oa to read all 
of this chapter as it maj be cas) to rearrange 
some of jour service facilities so that jou w^ 
hav e more room for planting 

NEW PROPERTIES 

Selecling the loti In construenng a home, 
people wall plan for jea» the load of house 
which they wash and then, with very little con 
sideration, select a lot and attempt to make the 
house fit It. 

A few y ears ago ci-ery one wanted a lev el lot- 
Today we are coming more and more to the idea 
diat the greatest duum is possible in a sloping 
lot. Of course if the lot is very small, a level 
or gentle slope is the most desirable If ir has a 
gentle slope to the rear u will aid m entering the 
garage which should be attached to or in the 
basement of the house 

A lot that IS not too precipitous will lend ir 
self to a plan which calk for a senes of levels, 
each level having possibilines of becoming an 
moniate garden in itself If jou wish a few 
flow ers ea^y obtained nothing ran compare with 
a gcntl> sloping lot. If you wish an uiteresong 
development, something original or different, a 
little irrcgolanty of slope has more possibiliDCS 
Arehilecture Most Rt the Plan The ty’pe of 
architecture which you have selected for vour 
house also has a great deal to do with the lot 
selecnon- If you are fond of gardening be a little 
g«ieroas with the size of your lot. Ic is better 
to pay a Imle more, than to put an entire invest 
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mcnt into the buildmit and pro\idc no fit set- 
ting Man\ people will bu) a ^null lot which 
IS hard to dc\cIop because It has a mcw Views, 
while inspiring at first. ma\ soon lose their 
effect upon the occupants of the house !t is 
much more important to paj attention to 
comcnitnccs such as transportation schools, 
churches, sunlight and air than to a flash) cn- 
Mronment A Luropean cottage st)lc home 
would not be in keeping with a stiff, formal 
garden An informal or scmifonnal arrangement 
would fit this tj'pc of home best Informal or 
scmiformal docs not mean a hodgepodge of plant- 
ing If \ou base carcfull) studied what has 
gone before )ou will make it a balanced m- 
fomialiu A Colonial home fits set) well with 
a somewhat fonnal plan We should remember 
liowescr that a formal plan once inaugurated is 
hard to change, whereas a plan which is not so 
stiff ma) be altered more easil) 

Selling the House On Ihe loh Now as to 
m) authont) for w hat I am about to sa) , let me 
state that the writer has been a subduidcr and 
dc\ eloper of residential tracts as well as a home 
builder for the major portion of his life From 
this CTpericnce it k his opinion that the great- 
est sin in landscaping lies in the setting of the 
house upon the lot Small houses arc act) diffi- 
cult to design because the) do not 
co\cr cnouch ground area to make 
the other dimensions correspond to 
the height The) arc usuallv two 
stones high and it is only bj sw ccping 
roof lines and \anous other tricks of 
the archirccrural trade that we are 
able to make them appear in the pro- 
poraon which we Imc been taught 
to desire from looking at the more 
elaborate homes 

The first and most important thing 
in setting the house is to try to reduce 
as far as possible the apparent height 
Fach day you pass homes exposing so 
much of their foundation that they 
seem ready to uproot themseUes and 
Walk away People have an idea that 
cellar windows must be above ground 
to light the basement This is not 
true as a small arcaway or light well 
around them will permit them to be 
below grade If the light well is made 
of tile, bnck or concrete it can be 
painted white and give excellent light 


This feature ma) mean considerable in the out- 
ward .appearance of the home 

Watch \our building contnetor TIic farther 
a house sets into the ground the greater the cost 
of escalation and mosmg of matena! A saving 
on this item is a profit to him Man) short- 
sighted builders, with little artistic abilit), will 
commit this particular offense If )ou must have 
the foundation exposed in order to get headroom 
for )our garage, grade voiir lot in such a man- 
ner that tlic ground will slope iwa) from it in 
all directions TIus slope will cart) the eye to 
the foundation gnduill) and its height will not 
lie such a shock A bank around the front or 
side of tlic home, five or six feet wide and slop- 
ing more or less abruprl) to the level of the 
livvn IS a vcf) good wa) to overcome this de- 
fect Also careful foundation planting is im- 
portant Hoth of these matters have been dis 
cussed 

Wollcs end Drives, Efc t Next, m importance, 
to the setting of the house upon the lot is the 
planning of the entrances to tlic home The 
dmewav, the walk, kitchen service entrance, 
coal sluue, etc, should be placed as ncarl) as 
possible on one side of the house Do not tarn 
the entrances against tlic wall but leave a little 
space well out from under the caves for plant- 
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ing. Some evergreens and other plants ^dll do 
well here, but Etionymus \ egetus especially will 
hold its leaves the major portion ot the wnter 
and has bright bcrncs which are always an addi- 
tional attraction. 

Do not make the dnre wider than is necessary 
unless it has sharp curves or unless you expect 
vehicle to pass upon it. Seven or eight feet 
should be sufSclent. The walks may be cpiite 


narrow and if you ^vish to curve them, make 
this curve very slight. Remember broad curves 
are graceful and give the clTcct of s^veep and 
are, whereas short curves give a wiggly appear- 
ance and may dwarf the endre plan. 

Try to arrange your kitchcu entrance on the 
side of the house and screen it from your back 
garden. This lta%es the garden side of your 
house free for planting and privacy'. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A DETACHED GARAGE 
Tlic problem of the detached garage is not 
hopeless The same pnnciplc t\hich goes to 
make up an) good plan may be used to a large 
c-xtent after the gangc and driveway are screened 
out Tins, of course, makes the garden smaller 
but permits proper balance much as m the un^ 
obstructed lot. 

The first thing to do in renovating any prop- 
erty IS to draw a plan changing all the scattered 
plants or features to fit it In the one illustrated 
here, we use quadnlle (cross-ruled) paper as it 
enables us to figure distances at a glance It is 
made for a SLXt) foot lot and each square repre- 
sents an area tw o feet each way 
In this case we arrange to “plant out” the 
garage and driveway to exclude it from the plan 
The balance of the area is then div idcd down the 
center b) an imaginar) line called the “axis” 
A central panel oflawn dominates the plan md 
on either side of the axis at a suitable distance 
aryilaccd the vanous enclosing plantings 
The useful little scrv icc plots suppl) cur flow- 
ers for the house or plants to fill in the bare spots 
of the summer flow er border, and vegetables for 
the kitchen Here, too, may be located a cold 
frame or green house 

The pool should be flush with the turf nnd 
fancy edging should be av oidcd It must be more 
of a mirror than a planting or it will cut up the 
lawn and dwarf the general appearance 
Tlie terrace should be provided with a rolling 
awning and be located on a small bank of well 
compacted eaah, sUgUtly above the lawn and 
level or nearly lev cl with the floor of the house 
In the summer it should seem a pare of the 
house Itself and nothing defeats this as thor- 
oughly as havmg to step down to it Its center 


should be ns near the axis as it is practical to 
have It 

TTic floor may be paved with gravel, brick, or 
flat stone but nothing is so useful as a very 
smooth concrete slab 'Hus makes for good drain- 
age after showers or easy cleaning and when 
waxed It provndcs a space for dancing 

The French doors not only add light and ven- 
tilation to the living or dimng room but make 
the terrace more a part of the house. 

SUMMARY 

Here are tlie things to do to get started on 
making ) our plans 

I. Draw a sketch of your yard in scale 

2 Locate the house, garage and permanenr 
features Give these matters in detail show mg 
measurement m scale 

3 Trees should be marked showing the ap- 
proximate spread of the foliage, the approximate 
area and course of the shade thrown by them 

4 Locate the walks, dm cs, fences, etc 

5 Decide what views m the neighborhood 
you wish to screen out, and plan for that planting 

6 Try to arrange for an easy entrance to 
)our rear garden from your house and a handy 
place for storage of tools and equipment 

7 Mark where shady plants wml grow and 
sun-loving plants will grow 

8 Take some pictures of the different sides 
of your house Study them and visualize how 
you v\ould Lke the planting to look m regard to 
the house 

9 Dercrmine the kind of garden features you 
arc going to have, whether formal or informal 
planting 

Then, having cut your vanous features to 
scale, attempt to fit them into a plan 



CHAPTER II 


Soil Fertility and How to Maintain It 


In the sprmg ishen seeds ere sprotttmg, 

SuT the Und 

In the ssivmer, vething dotdttjig. 

Stir the Und 

Sfirrag belpf each little seed, 

Sttrrmg faWt «cfe Uttle enetd^ 

SnmTJ^— kf tbu be jrovr creed 
Strr the ImJ 

—V G Kad.s. 

No one can expect much success until he has 
learned something about what makes plants 
gro\i , what makes them healthy m certain loca- 
tions and sickly m others Once started along 
this line, an enthusiastic amateur will become 
fascinated by the study and iviU have a greater 
appreoaaoa of plant Me and his garden* 

It IS impossible to give a complete discourse on 
this subject m so small a book, but we wU! attempt 
to make the reader undentand why he must fol- 
low certain Tules, which he \yi 11 find later 
A great many people think that fertility means 
merely placing in the sod chemical elements 
which are part of and necessary to plants This 
IS but a very small pan of it. 


Waler: A certain great desert of our country 
was >’isited by a number of rainstorms just a 
few years ago To the knowledge of the oldest 
inhabitant, no vegetauon had ever grown there. 
How ever, after a short penod of ram, new plants 
and wild dowers began to spring np all over the 
desert. 

Other secnons of our western conntry, desert 
lands, have been reclaimed by imgation Water 
IS brought to the gardens by Lttle trenches and 
thus, in areas where there is little rainfall, abund- 
ant crops are produced These soils have been 
found to be very fertile, but water xs needed to 
release their fertility. 

The lesson that we leam from this is that the 
first necessi^ m growing plants is water. Some- 
one has said, “Plants li\c on soup, and mighty 
weak soup at that ’* 

Plants use about 500 pounds of water to pro- 
duce 1 pound of solid matter That is to say, for 
every pound of lumber from the forest, bay or 
hemp from the field, it took 300 pounds of tvater 
to sustain the plant while it was manufacciiriDg 
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this pound of solid matter Plants do not cat, 
they onlj drink The food must be in very weak 
solution m order for the tiny fiber roots to take 
It up into the chemical laboratory of the plant 
Tlic leaves evaporate the excess moisture taking 
from It the things which they need to sustain 
life Ev en after the fiber roots (food absorbing 
part of the plant) take up the solution it muse 
still be m liquid form to be able to circulate 


transform this into stalk Icives and blossoms 
of the plant’ 

[ have m mind one instance of a gardener 
who grew beautiful delphiniums In an adjoin- 
ing garden the ovv net had poor results from sim 
liar planes One day he secured a large clump of 
especially fine delphinium from his neighbor and 
with It a small basket of soil lie planted the 
dump m the bed with the other delphiniums and 


HOW PLAJMTS USE WATER 







■■ ,!>■/ 

A great deal of the water osed by plana » In die form of a thui film adhering to the surface of the soil 
parades and is called capillary water Between the so 1 parades surrounded by th s film of water are air 
bubbles wh eh absorb die food elements released from die deca^ ng humus This be ng transferred to the 
capillary water is earned up in solution as shown above to be manufactured mto plant food in the marvel 
ous chemical laboratory of the plant 


It stands to reason that, as plants themselves 
are made up for the most part of water (60 to 
90%) this water must need frequent renewing 
In the desert and the irrigated land all the elc 
ments of fertility were present but the country 
was and As soon as water is suppl cd vegeta 
tion springs into life 

On the other hand we have marshes where 
there is plenty of warer temperature and cli 
mate arc ideal and yet very little vegetation is 
grown because of the lack of other essentials 
Boctericj Suppose for insrance, that we have 
achieved the ideal combination of all elements 
of fertility What then goes on m the soil to 


quite by accident scattered the soil over the sur 
face of the bed and m cultivating worked the 
soil from his neighbor s garden m with his own 
Within a few months his plants improved and 
soon his delphiniums were as good as those of 
his neighbor I have had people question this 
story several times but it is true nevertheless 
The answer to this seeming riddle is that the un 

E roductive garden was inoculated with beneficial 
acteria from the successful garden 
In your garden there are countless workers — 
working for you day and night ennehmg the 
earth and makmg poss ble all plant life These 
mmute organisms are visible only under a power 
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ful niicfoscope and are so simple m structure that 
for years scientists w ere m doubt as to whether 
they were animals or plants, c\cn nov. there is 
disagreement except that they are knoivn to be 
a 1 cry lov. form of life 

Bacteria are everj'where, ne find more and 
more precautions against unfriendly bacteria in 
our hospitals and food factones Tlie introduc 
non of bacteria into the human body, by vacci 
nation, turns smallpox from a scourge to a httic 
feared disease and so with typhoid and many 
other diseases dreaded m daj s gone by 
Bacteria swarm in the bodies of animals We 
read more and more of the friendly bacteria in 
the human body 

As It IS m the body, so it is in the soiL Baettru 
arc conotiually living and dying This process 
may be completed w^thm half an hour Under 
favorable circumstances, the number of these 
bacteria mi) increase with amazing rapidity 
Without these tmy organisms, it would m im 
possible to extract from humus (the decomposed 
bodies of pbots and animals) such elements as 
calaum hydrogen, nitrogen and sulphur for 
plant food These bactem are for the major part 
living m the humus in the sod If there is little 
humus there are few baaena The increase 
ceases when there is only 2 or 3^ tnoisnire 
and is most notable when there is 25 to 405« 
Warmth too, is necessary and they have been 
found to increase enoitnoosly after a ^va^m sum 
mer ram. 

This friendly army has a means of presetvmg 
Itself under adverse conditions by producing 
spores These spores may be called seed In 
other words, it is a young plant havmg sur- 
rounded Itself with a sort of armor hard cdl 
or wall so that it may retain life amid oncon 
genial sutronndmgs for years ^Vhen conditions 
again become suitable thas shell breahs open sod 
the bacteria mtdoply in, the usual manner 
So It is that these spores lyin^ frozen all ^vm 
ter m our garden are only waning for Ac sun 


and ram of the spnngtunc to awal^cn them to 
acan^ How important then, is the character 
of our soil If It IS sand, little water is retained 
in it and the air is circulated rather freely Under 
these conditions it is almost impossible to keep 
bactena ah\c, because of c\aporation and the 
easy passage of water to the lower leiel of the 
soil Again there is the fine grain soil (clay), 
so compact that there is pracDcally no space for 
circulation of air, and bactcnal Lie is smothered 
It IS, therefore, necessary to condition our soil, 
that IS, to mabe ic possible for the w acer to enter 
the soil in such a manner that some of it is 
retained for a long period of tunc Too much 
water is just as baa as not enough, and it must 
be allowed to run through the soil, and away 
from the plant. This is called drainage, it is di^ 
cussed m detail farther on. By taking the two 
opposite kinds of sod, sand and clay, and inaxmg 
them together, using one to remedy the defects 
of the other, wc may arrive at a happy solution 
of our dratnage problem Then if we work into 
this culture a proper amount of v egetable matter, 
wc will have Ac ideal sod for most plants 
Your garden should consist of good garden 
loam, which should be made up of about 60^0 
minerals and 40% decaying vegetable matter, 
known as humus This humus may be placed in 
your sod as manure peat moss leaf mould or 
domestic humus If your soil is clay and sticky 
and has Ae tendency’ to bake and crack, it needs 
sand for drainage and humus for condiuoiung 
If Ae water runs from it coo freely, it needs Ac 
aditjon of humus and clay to keep Ac water m 
Ac soil ready foe the plant. A good garden loam 
15 about 40% clay, 40% humus and 20% sand 

SOIL DRAINAGE 

As wc have seen, water is essential to plant 
life, but It must be present in the soil m such 
form that Ae plants can take it up To be avaJ 
able It must be stored in Ac tmy spaces betw een 


Tus WATen TABi.e /5 tHs p^pth at which wAzr-R 

tiKrrd TA*i r . . 11 . -...* 1 — 


IN THE SOIL 
neiw'v !• r" irw'Fi* 



Sow of die water commg from abor# is »b5oit>rd ty die »a pimcles. The balance shonld dram throarfi 
w ihc wwer able. Some of it is agava soaW m iSaw^ amon to Ac opper *oJ during dry 

weataer Tte metbod « xosajiiDg tile is diyimfd berewnh. 
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BENtFITS OF 

SUB-SOIL DI^AtNAG£ 



soil causing qrealcf ^1119 and feedn^ afea 


VALUE OF A FIXED WATER TABLE 

UMDtUiNCO SOIL DRAINED SOIL 


(»B MQ AtMMlA S9a XC SUMWItA 



f>)« Mel wealher of sprin9 ra'Ses In spr ng ihr Me d a ns away excess 
the water table caus 09 shallow water allow no deep rod no Deep 
root 119 and leaws the plant unable root nq enables the plartf to 

to reach a water sopfJy w eiimno wtreeme sm/fitr d/evgm. 


THE HIDDEN BPRINQ PROBLElA* 



Land at the bdlcm of a siwe •* often made damp by flow nq wafer fecwi 
a htlside spnng This is st^ed by an intercepting tile dran 


the soil particles, that is, it practically 
forms a tlun film around each parti- 
cle But too much moisture is, for 
most plants, as undesirable as too 
little Some plants, of course, live m 
water but tliey ire especially de- 
signed to do so On land, an excess 
of water drives and keeps out the 
air that plant roots must obtam, it 
prevents the growth and activity of 
bacteria, and jt may dissolve and 
wash away valuable plant food For 
these reasons, surplus moisture must 
be removed by drainage 
Probably no land improvement 
has as much mteresting recorded 
data as drainage Almost every coun- 
try has stones of how thousands of 
acres of land have been reclaimed 
for agnculture by drainage 
It IS remarkable how many prob- 
lems of infertility can be traced to 
excess water in the soil In a farm 
book recently issued the wntcr read 
this injunction “First see that your 
land IS thoroughly drained before 
Nvasting tune on any other reasons 
for lack of success “ But drainage 
IS more than the run-off of surface 
water Many gardeners think rhac 
sloping land is a guarantee of effec- 
tiveness and thus enjoy a false sense 
of secunty For excess water will 
remain m the soil unless it is re- 
moved by percolation or evapora- 
tion of some Sort 
Water which enters the soil dunng rains seeps 
either downward, or horizontally, through por- 
ous soil toward lower levels When it reaches a 
layer of rock, hardpan, shale, or clay which is im 
pervious or only slightly porous, the passage 
of water is stopped or slowed up The point 
at which this happens is called the water tabic 

ITie depth of the growing soil above this 
table determines to a large extent what plants 
Will grow on the land and how well they will 
grow 

We must therefore give attention both to sur- 
face runoff so that excess water will not stand 
on top of the soil, and to sub drainage so that 
It will seep out of the growing layer We must 
also avoid confusing the water table with sub- 
terranean-water which flows in veins far bcneaffi 


the surface and appears in the form of artesian 
wells or springs This type of ground water 
sometimes complicates a drainage problem by 
fomtung a hidden spnng in a hillside which flows 
near the surface to soil below and causes wet 
areas The cure for this is shown in one of our 
illuscratiom 

Drainage does many thmgs but the first and 
most important reason for it is the fact that plant 
roots will not enter saturated soil Almost all 
cultivated plants must have air in the soil to 
complete root growth and feeding processes 
Soil IS made of particles of eroded rock muted 
with decaying vegetable matter If the Ja^er 
spaces betn een soil parades are filled with waiter 
no air can penetrate and without air the crops 
will die 
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In land where the -water table is close to the felt that it will dry out the sod too much for it 
top of the ground the grov.i.tig lajer is too onlj drains to the depth at uhich it is placed and 
shallow to allow the deep rooting necessarj for there is aluays plent) of moisture ■where the 
healthy plant growth Also in hea^'j sod tvith a roots can get it 

fairly deep growmg area in summer the water When Drainoge fs Needed t<tt us consider 
does not percolate fast enough during spring what tj^c of soils arc most likely to need dram 
rams and as a consequence the water table is age First, there are marsh lands to be reclaimed 
temporarily raised for agnculture by removing excess water See 

In either of these caste the shaUo-w root ^s ood there are the lands which arc inundated 
terns that plants arc able to develop m spnng by streams at flood time These often are x cry 
ore unable to reach waterdunng the summer dr> \aluable agriculturally but need to be drained 
spells Such land is gnen a constant and dc so they xviU dry out qmcldy after being over 
sirably lower water table if drained wth farm flowed and warm up for planting Third xie 
tile have Jowbnds adjacent to higher ground which 

The t3e qmcUj low ers the water table after are too flat to quicUj get nd of the water w hich 
a ram and holds it at the proper lev el The plants flows down upon them In this class comes the 
loot dtfeply m the spring -awd ait able to xwth seepage from bdlside springs above mentioned 
stand drought in summer No fear should be Fourth, and perhaps more important to the home 

gardener is the tj'pc of land which 
IS underlain b> a retentive subsoil 
which prevents the escape of water 
from growing laj er abov e ic. 

Some signs which indicate a need 
of drainage are often apparent upon 
the surface Inspection should be 
made at the weeresr season of the 
year hen water Stands upon the 
surface after rams or if a saturated 
Soil fads to drj out promptly during 
subsequent favorable weather it can 
be taken as a definite sign that some 
thing IS wrong 

The type of vegetation which 
grows upon the ground naturally is 
also a good indication The absence 
of normal grasses coupled with ihc 
presence of coarse wire grass rushes, 
mint willows or spruce is a sign of 
too much moisture Frequent wm 
ter killiDg of fruit trees shrubberj 
etc is an md cation of shallow root 
mg Often these show rank growth 
m the spring w hen the water is high 
m the ground and a yellowing of 
their overgrown foliage during the 
summer when it recedes 

A sure indication of excess water 
IS the presence of craw fish (properly 
crayfish) also known as crawdads 
land crabs, lobster crabs etc The) 
abound in warm regions of the 
United States and feed on roots 
doing a vast damage to com and 
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cotton crops. Their burrows run 
straight doivn to water. They mold 
the soil into pellets with which they 
form chimney-like turrets about 
their holes to keep out surface water 
and protect them from their natural 
enemies, snakes and kingfishers. 

These chimneys do much damage 
to mowing machinery. 

If left alone crayfish multiply fast, 
often running 8,000 to 12,000 to the 
acre. The United States Agricul- 
tural bulletins recommend eradica- 
tion by an application of a spoonful 
of carbon bisulphide to each hole 
which is then closed with the foot. 

Another recommendation suggests 
the use of the cyanide materials, 
sold in seed stores for moles. The 
^v^iter has disposed of crayfish in 
small quantities with many remedies 
but the one which is perhaps the 
cheapest and easiest is corrosive sub- 
Ihnate ^(bichloride of mercury) ap- 
plied m solution. As there is no 
means of estimating the amount of 
water in the hole, it is best to use 
It in fairly concentrated form— two 
ounces to 10 gallons of water. It 
must be remembered that this ma- 
ttnal is deadly poison and care must 
be taken to avoid contact with the 
skin at this strength. Avoid splash- 
ing and leaking containers. 

•T? character of the 

soil, 1 C is customary to take samples at 
1*31:1003 depths W'lth a ground auger 

digger. This will show the depth 
^ u many rimes reveal the cause 

0 the difficulty. Before proceeding with the 
actual work of draining, be sure that there is no 
I'utcr trapped upon the top of the ground by 
uneven grading of the slope. Also remove any 
*l®^'‘*by_causes by mterccpting and tiling hill- 
springs in the manner already illustrated, 
uch springs can be traced by surface vegetation 
a scries of bonngs starting at the edge of the 

Directions for laying tile depend on slope of 
land and character of soil. Unless the lines are 
long Or the land is verj* wet, four-inch ale 
IS latge enough It is best to keep the lines as 
^ight as possible, and abrupt comers or right 


angles should always be avoided as they interfere 
with the free flow of the water. 

Lateral joints with a mam sewer are often 
called "Y branches” or “slants,” because they 
come in at an angle of about 30 degrees to 
the hne of flow. Where lines of tile connect, 
wrap heavy paper stnps about the joints and 
cov'cr with concrete after tile is m trench. 
It K not necessary to have concrete or paper 
on the bottom of the joints. 

To a% Old excessive digging through hills, tile 
should CO around them, following the natural 
slopes of the land For this reason a ^'sttm talcs 
many forms over a large area All' lines must 
have adequate slope or fall The greater the fall 
the faster the tile orks. SLx inches of fall to 
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100 feet of tile maj be used if the bnc b care- 
ful!) and firml/ laid to maintain an cv cn slope 
Oat foot of fall to 100 feet of ule is safer 
Any great amount of tiling should be laid out 
wnth a cbng insttument, but small operations 
can be done wth a line The illustration sho\« 
a uaj to keep the fall even and save labor Bat- 
terboards w hich straddle the trench are placed at 
mrcrvals of 25 to 50 ftcr Fiom the highest of 
these IS stretched a level bnc 
The desired fall is measured down from the 
line and the next batterboard dnven into that 
depdi An overhead working line ma) now be 
stretched from one batterboard to the other to 
get the nght slope A gauge or measuring stick 
IS cut to fit between this and the top of the first 
^qIc laid If each tile ts hid the same depth from 
the working bnc, the finished bnc of tUc will 
slope e\eid> and avoid trapping water 

In hand digging much labor will be saved 
if only a short section of tile is laid at a tunc 
About SIX to eight feet of trench is opened and 
the tile IS placed m it. ^^^len the next length of 
trench is dug, it is cas) to dig off the fop sod and 
toss It forward into the first strip on top of the 
ole As the best sod should be about the ole to 
make them work better this is a sure way to 
handle this siniaaon. The sod m the bottom can 
then be thrown into the trench being filled, to 
complete ic, saving the labor of throwing it to 
the surface and handbng it again. 

How deep to place the tile depends upon the 
kmd of sod and the kind of plants to be grown 
upon It. Grass grovrs well wnth a water table 
two feet from the surface, gram, clover etc, 
require three feet, alfalfa will die out in a few 
ears vnth less than four feet, trees and shrub 
cry need four feet or more, etc For general 
garden use a good depth is about four fe« m 
ordinary sod 

The deeper ihe tile is laid ihc farther apart 
the tde lines ma) be placed The distance vaneS 
with the density of the sod la sandy or open 
sod, b) the Lines deeper and farther apart lo 
clay sod, lay them uiDie shallow and closer to 
gethcr In sandy or ver) porous sod, the Imc# 
vnJl attain masimuin efficiency at once but ii> 
heavier sod, they increase each year as the fincf 
pamcles ant washed out and the sod become^ 
more open 

Scut at the outlet and lay the tile upgrade 
Screen any exposed outlets to prevent rodentS 
from entenug, buHding nests and clogging them' 


Two way's to do thisircshowTi (pigc 20) Place 
tile ends closel) together to avoid stoppage by 
entrance of dirt — {.^-inch is the proper distance 
Place m a straight line and secure them on cither 
Side u uh eanh so that the) w ill not roll out of 
place w hen filling is done All broken or cracked 
tde dioutd be discarded 

If iou have a problem of water bcanng soil 
Of land that is so heavy that it makes gardening 
diificult, a line of nic, four feet or more deep, 
down the middle of a lot wall be sure lo help 
Well pbcxd tilc Will m time improv c almost any 
land for SO feet on cither side of it. Its presence 
Will be noticed b) the bnghter and more intense 
green of the vegetation above it which spreads 
from year to )ear as its effinency increases 

Soil Texture and Sirueturet Through the 
councs) of O jM Scott & Compan), seedsmen 
of Alary sv die, Ohio, w e quote the follow ingfrom 
their magazine 'Lawn Care” 

"AI! soils arc composed of particles of varying 
sizes In ore gram of very fine sand there vnU 
be approximatcK two million parades while in 
the same amount of clay there w ould be about 
forty five miJbon particles— more than rwen^ 
times as many The sire of parades in a soil 
determines what » called its texture These 
particles have a certain arrangement In some 
soils each particle acts as a separate unit whereas 
in other cases vanous mmute particles become 
grouped together so that groups act as single 
units. The arrangement of sod parades is called 
Its structure 

"These mechanical characteristics ore of great 
importance in dctcrnuning the moisrure move- 
inent in^ sods. The best cmf soils are those hav- 
ing a ‘crumb’ structure 'Where man) small 
parades are grouped together to act as a smgle 
large unit such a crumb structure permits easy 
and rapid movement of air and water, at the 
same tunc presents a condinon where the opa 
mum moisture supph is retained 

Soil ’puddling Occurs m the heavner sod wdica 
small sod pamcles are forced or floated in be- 
tween larger parades Thus the soil becomes 
more compact and at the same time plasoc The 
potter Works clay to break dowm crumb struc- 
ture so he can mold it into any desired shape 
'Heavy soils become compact and tight be- 
cause of excessiv c moisture or of having been 
worked whew wet to a heavy, gummv mass. 
Sooner or later, this soil wuU dry very fast 
wruK the advent of warm weather As the soil 
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loses SO much water its volume shnnks greatly, 
making large cracks in the lawn These in turn 
cause a great loss of moisture from the subsoil 
by c\aporaaon So the condition is continually 
aggrav-ated 

“One of the prmcipal factors imoUed m im- 
provement of compact soils is provision for ade- 
quate surface and underground drainage The 
former can be taken care of by surface grading 
while the installation of tile dramtge is about 
the only means of improving underground drain- 
age 

“At the same time a friable, loamy topsoil 
should be installed, if possible Extremely sandy 
or clay soils will never support good turf Heavy 
soils should be broken up with coarse sand and a 
hberal supply of organic matter This furnishes 
a home tor the needed fncndly baciena, and 
retains moisture and plant food A sandy sod 
may be made more compact by adding soil of 
heavier tevture and also incorporating enormous 
quantities of organic materials ” 

Chemical Elements It is essential that the 
soil contain all the elements found in the plant 
Itself, and that it retain them long enough for the 
plant to absorb them during its life The chemical 
elements most used and most liable to rapid ex- 
hausuon are nitrogen, phosphoric acid (phos- 
phorus), and potash (potassium) There are, of 
course, other chemical elements but they are used 
in such small quantities that they arc exhausted 
from the soil only in exceptional cases These ele- 
ments are used only by the plant in solution 


Nitrogen 

Alakes leaf and stem 

Promotes quick growth — ^weight and bulk 
Gives good color to fohage 


Phosphate 

Promotes fruits and flowers 
Makes strong roots 
Insures crop maturity 


Potash 

Promotes general health of plant and of 
flowers 

Strengthens stems or stalls^ 

Increases size and flavor of fruits 


Acidity and alkalinity also affect fertility but 
these matters are treated as a separate subject 
m Chapter VIT 

location Certain plants desire shade, others 
exposure Such plants as roses require shelter 


from w ind and w eathcr Giemical and physical 
soil fertility is, therefore, worthless if we try 
to grow a sun-loving plant in deep shade, or vice 
versa 

Fertilizer* Plant foods or prepared chemical 
fertilizers come in salt form, readily available, 
easily soluble m water They are balanced to 
contain all the elements necessary for the plant 
There arc different fertilizers offered for va- 
rious types of plants For instance a general 

H ose lawn fertilizer should not be used on 
as and other bulb or root plants and so on 
Use chemical fertilizers sparingly Far more 
material is likely to be wasted than can be taken 
up by the plant It is readily dissolved m water 
and IS therefore soon washed into the lower soil 
where plant roots cannot absorb it 
O^amc fertilizers arc those which come from 
plant and animal matenals Bone meal is m two 
fonns steamed ground bone which is slow act- 
ing compared with chemical fertilizers, and raw 
ground bone which is still slower It has been 
called the safe ferulizcr because it does not bum 
leaves or stems and can be applied to almost any 
plant without injuring it Use it on bulbs, dahlias, 
roses, etc It is nch m phosphonc acid 
Dried blood is good for Rhododendrons and 
water plants for it contains much nitrogen and 
lasts longer tlian chemical matures 

Cottonseed meal is good for acid loving plants 
and tanl age is a variable material but one which 
must only be used under careful instructions 
Animid manures arc not as rich in plant food 
as IS generally supposed, but arc excellent ground 
conditioners Fresh manures may be applied to 
fallow ground m fall or winter to be worked in 
later, or may be used as a mulch around trees, 
shrubbery, etc , if kept from touching their stems, 
roots or other parts Care must be taken to 
have them thoroughly decomposed when mixed , 
with sod around plants 

In the use of any fertilizer we must know what 
we are doing If we apply mtrogenous material 
m proper quantities to a bed of lettuce, it will 
give fine results, for nitrogen makes leaves If, 
however, vve apply it m excess to beets or root 
crops, they will all ‘ go to tops” and give the op- 
posite of the desired results Roots arc formed 
from phosphates and potash 

Overstimulation is weakemng to any plant 
Young plants especially must be fertilized with 
care only after they have attained healthy growth 
by watering and cultivauon 
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SOIL PREPARATION 

Careful tUhng of the soil is one of the first 
essentials of making a fiouer bed or in fact of 
any kind of gardening There are three types of 
ground preparation* as follow's 

Digging Turning the ground or ordinary 
digging IS done with a spade or garden fork* 
Ground IS turned one spit deep (a spit means 
the depth of soil that can be com cmcntly moved 
m one spadeful) In this operation, any ground 
conditioner such as humus or fertilizer ^ould 
be first spread o\ er the ground and then \v oeked 
through the soil If the ground is to lie through 
cold weather, the clods should not be broken up 
but left rough. All roots, ivoody weeds and 
large stones should be gathered up and removed 
A small wooden scraper is convenient for clean- 
ing off the spade 

Ridgmg Vacant beds of heavy soil may be 
ndged for winter freezing by throwing the 
ground uito little hills from six to tw clvc inches 
nigh so that the frost may penetrate more of 
the ground Freezing breaks up soil into fine 
parades, leaving it more porous Tc also kills 
the eggs of many insects by exposing them to die 
sun and wind, and birds wiU help ^in the ranks 
of next season’s pests 

Double Digging This is a lot more trouble, 
but IS weU worth, while in making a gaiden A 
line IS Stretched across the plot to be dug two 
feet from the end A trench one spit deep and 
two feet w ide is then dug the dirt being wheeled 
to the opposite end of the area On the bottom 
of the open trench may be thrown a quantity 
of sand or coal ashes, cinders or similar nib- 
buh, together with leaves, straw manure or other 
condictomng material and this is spaded mto the 
second spit of ground or subsod If this soil is 
hard clay use plenty of sand or cinders to make 
It light so that it wtU dram well and rvann up 
more quicklj If it is sandy use more horaus, 
Itafmold, peat moss, etc The garden hne k 
then moved nvo feet more and the topsoil mixed 
with suitable conditioning matenals as m simple 
digging IS used to fill the first trench as a new 
one 13 dug The process is then repeated until 
the soil first removed is used to fill the last 
trench at the end of the garden 
Trenching or Triple Digging This is a similar 
operation to double digging Mark off with line* 
temo^ t the topsoil two feet wade and the sub- 
soil one foot wide Dig up the soil beneath the 


axxiTid spit and move forward as previously ex- 
plained 

Trenching and double digging once done lasts 
for } cars, but of course, the surface soil is culn- 
\ ated often In respadmg keep w orkmg m t ege- 
tablc matter ro improte the surface 
Mulching Frequent culm anon not onlpr 
breaks up the parades of soil so that water is 
held 111 the spaces between more particles, but 
also keeps it from drying out by forming a dust 
blanket or mulch on the surface This soil 
loosening also makes it easier for plants to send 
out roots thereby increasing their capacity to 
feed and grow 

Mulching is also done by covenng the earffi 
about plants wnth leaves, straw or manure Some- 
ames this is to keep moisture m the soil, to feed 
the plants by the Icachmg of the materials or 
to prevent root breakage from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing m winitr This feature is cov- 
ered in several places later m this book. 

SOME FERTILIZERS 

Cow Monure This is a "cold” manure but 
nch in plant food elements Being tvet and 
heavy, it is therefore a first-class manure for 
bght ro medium loams 

Horse Manure A hot, dry manure which 
warms up the land and is excellent for heavy, 
cold, clajey soils there is, as a rule, a fairly 
large percentage of litter m it; and this also adds 
to Its warming effects It is best where straw 
or peat is used for bedding If wood sKavmgs 
have been used the manure is of Jess talue in 
the garden for the shavings when incorporated 
with the soil rot very slowly and may produce 
fungous growth Such manure is, however, good 
for liquid manure or surface mulching 
Pig Manure This is not unHke cow manure 
generally, a nch, strong manure, bat rather 
cold It is smelly stuff^ to ork with unless well 
roned Meet useful on Lght land 
Sheep, Poultry and Pigeon Manures These, 
when free of litter, are more like a bulky guano 
than manure in the ordinary sense of the term 
they should be stored under cover and kept dry, 
and if to be stored for any length of ome they 
will benefit considerably li each daj’s accumu 
laaon is very lighclj dusted with superphos 
phate Use 54 to ^ Ib per square yard and hoc 
It in hghtly, applying at cropping tune or as a 
top dressmg to plants. When mixed with an 
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equal quantity of fine soil it forms a good top- 
dressmg 

Decayed farmyard manure should be dug m 

the ground m spring fresh manure in autumn 

Green Manure No scientific gardener will 
allow his land to stand long vacant, but imme- 

diately sows It dou n to seed of a quick growing 
and leafy plant, this is then allowed to grow and 

IS dug m M hen partly grown Italian Rye Grass, 


and valuable when fast growth is desired It is 

not as apt to be washed away by ram as the 

nitrates Beware of letting this fertihzer come 

into contact with vegetation as it is causcc 

Sulphate of Potash and Muriate of Potash 
The two forms of potash most commonly m use 

TTiey are obtamed as a white powder and should 

be applied to the ground a week or two before 

die growmg season or even as a top-dressmg to 




A COMPARATIVELY 
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Three spits deep 



Buckwheat Vetch Rye, Soy Beans Rape and 
Turnip make excellent green manure 

Bone Dust and Bone Meal These arc excel 
lent fertilizers for general use and have more 
lasting effect than many, the finer they are 
ground the more quickly they act They con 
tain much phosphate and some mtrogen 

Nitrate of Soda Rich in mtrogen it is con 
centrated and qmcldy available It is powerful 
material and \^1 kill many plants if used in 
quantity or applied directly on their tissues Dis 
solve a tablespoonful m a htde hot water and 
dilute to two gallons 

Sulphate of Ammonia One of the most 
powerful of all mtrogenous manures, slightly aad 


crops which have already started their growth 

Superphosphate This material sometimes • 
called acid phosphate supplies phosphoric acid 
more quicldy available than that m bone meal 
and IS therefore used on root plants such as 
Dahlias Peonies Gladiolus to stimulate growth 
It IS always well to add an equal amount of the 
more slowly available bone meal to provide- for 
later fertility 

Wood Ashes The ashes left after vegetable 
matter of any kind is burnt contain charcoal (a 
sod sweetener) and the fine dust has a percentage 
of potash in a most useful form Use at cropping 
time or later, as a top-dressing around established 
plantings 


CHAPTER III 


Lawns and Grading 


A chtid Slid “Wbat u the gT«r?" frtcbmg it to tne 
irrtb JuIJ banJi 

fftno ccvld ] ann,er tfcjr ckdd^ t do not knovi a 
IS any mart than bt 


t gusss tt ts the bmdkerebtaf of tie Lord, 

A sierttei gift and tetKemhtoneer, dengnedly dropped^ 
Bearmg the ovntfs rumt somr^hete tn the corners, 
that ^me vuy see and rerruri and say, 

Trtoje? 

—Witt WartMAM 

TKe first requisite of a lawn is adeqoate dram- 
age The ground must have sufBcienc slope to 
carry off the surface water If a slope cannot be 
obtained ox if the soU is water bearmg it must 
be drained with agnculniral ole as directed m 
Chapter 11 A good lanm can neier be obtamed 
upon tvater logged soih 
Secondly, a good lawn requires a soluble 
topography, not coo steep nor broken with ir- 
reguianties or changes oi level partly for ap- 
pearance sake, but largely to make the mam- 
tenance of good sod easier If your house sets 
high aboie the street, the lawn surface should 
slope doivn so that it may be seen from the street. 
Remember that a gradual leading of the eye from 
house to lowest point lessens the apparent height 
of the buiidmg A nse of one foot in four is 
about the Unut for a successful lawrv. If this does 
not take care of the elevation it may be neces- 
sary to use one or more terraces, but in diis case 
special attention must be given to condiuorung 
tne sod as described farther oil 

It is hard to keep grass growing on steep 
grades, especiallj if the surface is convev or 
rounded upiv'ard (as many terraces are) Alost 
all of us have observed that grass bums” first 
on steep banks and that at the end of each vrmtei 
much repainng has to be done in such pbccs, 
both because of this injury and because of sod 
washing Consequently terrac e soil should be 
nch and deep and m seeding grasses that are 
tumrall) adapted to withstand dij mg out should 
be used Proper watenng also » indicated. 


SonittimeiS, where conditions arc tmusually 
bad, and when extensive regrading is unprac- 
ocaWe, at becomes necessary to replace grass 
with ground cover plants such as English Ivy, 
Penwmtle, Japanese Spurge or Evergreen 
bittersweet {Euonypms radicam')^ all of which 
arc al>o useful for covering bare Spots beneath 
trees and m other shady places where it is hard 
to grow grass of any kind However, in most 
cases, especially where the grounds arc being 
laid out and developed aronnd a new house, it 
IS practical and most successful to take care of 
lawn and other garden problems by means of 
grading, carefully planned and earned out. 

Grading Thoroughness pa>'s almost any- 
where but especially m gradmg The character 
of soil in > our garden may be to a large extent 
decemuned by it. It is not a great deal of trouble 
for your contractor to scrape off the topsoil 
when making your cellar excavation. Also he 
can arrange to protect the topsoil around the 
house or to remove it so that the excavated ma- 
terial may go on the bottom, and the topsoil be 
respread in its proper place If it is mixed up 
with the excavated material it is usually lost and 
a considerable expense of time is necessary to 
bnng Jt to a point where it will successfully 
support vegetaSmu 

The real way to grade, of course, as in all other 
things, is first to do it on paper Ttus means 
making what ss called a topographic survey and 
usually requires the services of a anl engineer 
If the plan is comparatively sunple you may 
grade it with an ordinary chalk ime or heavy 
cord. Fasten the string at the highest point in 
your grade and continue it to the lowest point 
U there arc humps m the grade, which do not 
pemuc this, a trench a few inches vndc may be 
dug so that the Ime is stretched straight and 
tight. This Ime will enable you to sec how mudi 
you will have to remove or fill. Stakes should 
then be dnven into the ground m the bottom of 
the trench, leaving ^em exposed about six uches. 
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If you have an ordinary laborer doing your 
grading this ^^ill enable you to explain to him 
that the grade is to be six inches (6") below the 
top of these stakes. By repeating this sort of 
check every five to ten feet, your laborer cannot 
go wrong with the grade no matter how uneven 
It may be. This is especially good when the lawn 
does not slope evenly to the street or other 
boundary of your loL When this occurs the 
grade must be warped, so to speak, to fit the 
sidewalks along the street or the shiJFting grade 
of your neighbor’s lawn. The grade along your 


foundation planting should be level if possible 
and all grades should start from this point. 

By the above method, as you will change your 
grade every five or ten feet, your stakes will be 
set correcdy at every point along the line. It is 
only necessary to have two fixed points — the 
top and bottom of die grade. 

If you do not want an even grade, and would 
prefer a rolling one, it is always safe to use what 
is known as the OG curve. An OG curve is sim- 
ply a compensated curve, that is, if your grade 
curves several inches or feet above your line at 


IDEAL GRADING 
LAWN SLOPES FROM HOUSE IN ALL DIRECTIONS 









A PROP£RLY 
GRADED LAW/Y 
LEADS THE EYE 
GENTLY UP-GRADE 

decreasing the 

APPARENT HEIGHT 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF GRADING 


'The grzding of the front Izwn nuke* or nuns the settu^ of the house Sloping lots are coming more and 
more to be apprecuted for their possibilities la adding uteresc to the landscape plan. The oppominities for 
ongmal planning and a unique setting of the house are so much greater than in a level plot that their value 
outweighs the obstacles to be overcome 

A steep bank leads the eye abruptly from the street and as the flat surface above it is not visible, the house 
appears to be built directly above the sidewalk When the lawn is so sloped as to be readily visible from the 
street the travel of vision is prolonged and the distance from the street appears greater. The more gently 
Aese evposed surfaces are presented to the eye the greater this distance appears For instance, if a sharp rise 
is necessary it should be onset by a gentle slope. This will mitunuze the effect of the abrupt nse, caunog a 
break or pause in the travel of vision. 

In the rear of the house this same prinaple appliee to die construction of the garden. If it is to be viewed 
from the house it must be so sloped dut the flat rurfaces do not present their edge to the observer nor ap« 
pear to be standing on end. 
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the starting point, it should be hollowed out an 
equal number of inches or feet below your line 
at the bottom of the grade Both of these cun. c$ 
should be approximately the same length Do 
not have s long mound and then have a btUe 
short curve at the bottom This may look all 
right, hut the balanced curve is always safe 

HOW 70 MAKE A lAWN 

Time Tec over one huadred years, experts 
have been advising fall sovvnng but the fact re- 
xnavns that the greater sale of grass seed is m 
the spnng, and the late spring at that Nature 
sows her seed in the fall, but man seems to want 
to levcRe this process and do his lawn work in 
the spnng Every hour of intelligent effott ex- 
pended durmg September is worth several hours 
m the spnng 

Weeds disturbed m the fall must go through 
the hardship of winter in a weakened condition 
with hide chance for survival But fall sown 
grass has the benefit of the fall fains and mdd 
weather (cool, damp nights and vv*ann days) 
in which to gernunate and become established 
before winter 

Lace August or early September is the ideal 
tune but even a planang in October is better 
than waiting until spnng The warm days of die 
fall arc st^cient for the grass but not hoc 
enough to sprout weed seeds Grass grows at 
a temperature of 45' and grows best at about 
70’ Some weeds may grow at this point but 
few seeds will sprout 

A healthy stand of grass tvtII combat weeds 
SQccusfuUy Once the seed is germinated and 
established in the fall, the grass seems to toughen 
and develop a sturdy root system, thus it Is 
eady in the sprmg to spread into a good thick 
urf and hold its own against the weeds 
The most important fact to be remembered m 
^cass seed germination is that the seeding must 
3e kept moist for three or four weeks Seed re- 
cjuires from ten to fourteen days to germinate 
and once allowed to dry the process stops The 
difficulty of holding moisture m the late spemg 
or summer is one of the obstacles to any great 
success at chose times 

The Foundation Grass does not grow well 
on either bard packed clay, incapable of allow- 
ing the penetration of air or water, or m a thm 
sandy soil so porous that no water will remain 
in it. Most lawns receive too much water m the 


sprmg and fall and this causes them to pack Un- 
less the drainage is good the grass may be killed 
by the standing water, no matter how much 
other care has been bestow cd upon ic. 

Examine your soil b) digging down through 
jt. If It has two to three inches of good friable 
loam on top and four to six inches of good drain- 
age sod below, ) ou can turn it from a poor or 
below average livni into a fine one as follows 
Remove ^ weeds in an intelligent manner 
This includes crab grass and all coarse textured 
grasses See ^aal instructions for this under 
th«r headings Level up any resulting depres- 
sions and seed them and the rest of the lawn, 
using a good fall mixture Sor the mixture often 
to keep smaller seeds from gomg to the bottom, 
and KJW on a still dey day 
Roll smooch and fertilize the enure lawm nsmg 
chemical lawn food, five pounds to 1 000 sq ft-, 
washing it well into the grass roots to avoid 
burning Apply it dissolved m water with a 
sprinkling can, tf you wish 
A still better treatment is to apply a mulch of 
one half inch compost, made of one part sand to 
tw 0 pans demesne peat humus, before applying 
die icrolizer This will wash under the grass 
roots dunng the heaving and thawing of wnnter 
and provide good sod conditions for the follow- 
ing season It will also help m holding the ferti- 
hwr for a longer period, and repeated over a 
period of years will work wonders in baildmg 
up a good turf A full sized bale of diis ma- 
terial will cover from 20D to 500 sq ft of lawn 
Making o New Lawn Man} lawms started 
on earth removed from cellar excavations have 
htile chance to be anything but a nuisance to 
their owners. If the grass is patchy and the soil 
hard packed and bare of water-holding humus. 
It IS best to do it over This is a considerable 
undcnaking, bodi as to labor and expense, and 
diould not be taken lightly However, it is more 
economical m the long run to get a good form 
djuon than to spend money year after year 
without getting lesults 

If the expense is too great, it is a good plan 
to rebuild a pm each year simply removing 
weeds and fresKemng up the remainder as di 
rccted above Thus over a penod of years the 
entire lawn, may be rebuilt without severe ex- 
penditure at any one tune 

The making of a new lawn is not intncatc 
when once we understand the reasons for it. 
Fust, soke one the area and, beginning at one 
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edge use a spade to remove a strip of topsoil 
four feet wide and four mches deep, pilmg jt 
on old sacU or carpets outside the stakea area 
This exposes the bottom ground or subsoil If 
this IS hard clay, wc spread over it one inch of 
sand or two inches or fine ashes, anders, etc, 
together with an inch or two of old manure, leaf- 
mold, peat moss or domestic humus. Any old 


breaking it up finely This is most easily done 
with a spading fork It is essential that this layer 
not only dram well and quickly but chat some 
moisture be retamed m it at all times 

If the subsoil is sandy or loose, the sand and 
cmders will not be needed but a larger quantity 
of water holding material (old manure, peat 
moss, leafmold or humus) will be required to 



sods from the topsoil lawn cbppings, leaves, etc , 
may also be incorporated if not overdone 

The use of hme m the topsoil of the lawns 
IS to be discouraged unless used after a sod 
analysis to relieve an excess of acidity It en 
courages weeds m ordinary growmg sod and is 
generally unbeneficial However, it is of great 
use m breaking up hard packed clay and if your 
subsod is composed of this, use it generously 
Use ground limestone or hydrated lime distnbuc 
mg It upon the ashes and sand until they are well 
covered Do not be afraid of usmg too much 
Work these materials mto the bottom sod. 


prevent drying out due to the easier dramage 
The bottom sod of the first strip is now firmed 
back mto place ^vlth a tamper and the topsoil 
of the second strip is removed Instead of pdmg 
It upon the saefe we sift it through a coarse 
wire screen or otherwise remove all roots and 
lumps, and deposit it upon the packed bottom 
sod of the fiisr stnp The subsoil of riie second 
stnp IS tlien conditioned as before stated and the 
process repeated over the entire area Tlie top- 
sod on the sacks is used to co%er the last stnp 
The topsod over the entire area should then 
be mixed to a fine condition. All grass roots must 
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tc remoTcd and die entire top area made into 
good garden loim by the additioci of rotted vege- 
table mattert commercial humus, leafmold, fine 
peat, etc Good garden loam is made up of 405& 
clay, 40^ vegetable matter and 20^ sand If 
the Soil IS Keavj , sand should be added, if saady, 
more humus is needed 

Cottonseed meal, setvage sludge, tankage and 
bone meal may be thoroughl} worked into dus 
soil at the rate of 25 lbs to 1000 sq ft If this » 
done water well and do not seed for several 
days If chemical plant food is used, it is best ap- 
plied in weak solution after the grass is sprouted 
Seeds do not need fenalizer to germinate — they 
need moisture and warmth 
After the soil is prepared, rake it smooth and 
roll film wnth a heavj roller while it is still dry 
Roll It twice, the second tune at nght angles to 
the fiisn Now sow the seed using one pound 
to an area of 250 sq fn sowing one half length 
ways and one half across, going q\ ex the ground 
twice Rake m the seed lightly or better stiU 
cover With sifted soU, then toll with a light roller 
to firm the seed in the sod, spnokJe lightly but 
well and keep It wet. 

The covermg of the thoroughl) mom seed bed 
with a single thickness of burlap or muslm will 
help keep It wet until the seed has germinated, 
when die cloth can be raised ten inches high, by 
stakes, for a daj or two to allow the young grass 
to harden before its fall eiposure to the sun 
All watering may be done during gernunaoon, 
through the clo^ 

The young grass should be allowed to grow 
three inches bgh before the first catting 

SEED FOR THE LAWN 

Ijse the best of seed and sec that ic is guaran 
eed weed free Heavy grass seed is usually free 
rom chaff and is the most economical m the 
ong run while light cheap seed gives poor 
^emunation 

It IS important that the same kmd of grass 
seed be used consistently over the whole lawn. 
Changing from one seed inixture to another is 
bound to make the lawm patchy For even tei 
cure or a velvety appearance, plmt together only 
the kind of seeds which will grow in. the 
kmd of sod 

Bew-are of ready mixed seed unless it comes 
from or over the name of a highly reliable finn. 
Know what you are gettmg m grass seed 


In the northern secoon of the United States 
the follov^niig grasses are recommended 

Kentucky Blue Gross In buying it do not 
let yourself become conf used into taking Canada 
Blue Grass or Orchard Grass which arc very 
uifcnof While Kentucky Blue Grass is con- 
sidered the best law n grass, it has the draw back 
that It needs 9 resting period in imdsummcr and 
that It sods hght clothing and shoes It has fiie 
advantage of forming a thick turf which wtU 
grow in either alkalmc or slight!) acid soil Ic 
starts slowly but once established puts up a good 
fight against w eeds 

Red Top Second m importance is Red Top 
It makes good wnth Kentucky Blue because they 
make up for each other’s deficiencies Red Top 
is a good beginner, will gr6w most an)*where 
and has its resting period m the fall afte* the Blue 
Grass has recovered hdoestiotstainacidisoften 
used for gross W'alks and play spots. 

Fescues Cheumgs Fescue is the only fine 
textured grass which has been successful in shade 
Red Fescue and Vanous-lea\ ed Fescue ate some- 
cunes used m lawn mixtures of Blue Grass and 
Red Top Th'»y manire Jaie in the season and 
arc drought misting making a good summer 
and fall lawn. They grow well m acid soil 
which IS not a congenial home for w ceds, and wtB 
survive some shade as well as dr} conioons 

Mixtures If you prefer to bu) ready mixed 
wed. get It only from a thoroughl) reliable 
dealer Try to znzXyic } our condinons and plane 
accordingly Four parts of Kentucky Blue Grass 
to one pan Red Top is a good base imscurc To 
dus you may add the other grasses suited for 
your conditions If you are starting a new lawn 
in spnng add one part of Italian Rye Grass and 
a small amount of Timothy These are quick 
growing annuals which will help start the first 
years crop and nurse' it. 

Perennial Rye Grass This is a tough, quick 
growing gioss which is added to starting rarr 
tures It helps keep oat weeds antJ the Uwn is 
established. It is tough, can stand much traffic, 
and for this reason is osed on playfields and ex 
hdutioQ grounds. It is hard to cut, but will yield 
to the omcr grasses in a few y ears. 

Shode Mixtures For shade, add to the base 
mixture some Qiewings Fescue, which is fine 
textured Pot tmualis (Rough Stalked Aleadow 
Grass), or Poa nemoialis (Akood Meadow 
Grass) The denser the shade, the larger the 
proporaon of shade cndoiujg used. 
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Many shady seedings fail because of the use 
of cheap seed Seedsmen don’t sell cheap seed 
because they like to, but because you demand 
pnce Good shade seed costs money, it is hard 
to raise and harvest 

White Clover: Many owners insist upon clover 
in the mixture — ^why has never been satisfactonly 
disclosed Where a Ia\vn is to be left to shift for 
Itself, It may have some uses, but in a weD-kcpc 
la%vn, It has many drawbacks and few advan- 
tages It leaves a bare spot to cany through the 
winter and its texture and many white flower 
heads spoil the velvety appearance of any lawn 
It thrives only m alkaline sod which favors 
weeds A luxuriant crop of clover usually means 
plenty of la^vn pests Its only advantage is that 
It may, ui conjunction with Blue Grass, survive 
sandy alkahne condiuons where Red Top bums 
out 

Bent Gross* This is a very particular plant, 
susceptible to drought and pests, and most suc- 
cessful only on the nonhem Pacific coast, New 
York and New England states Unless you live 
m these areas or are wilUng to give a large amount 
of intelligent care, including almost daSy water- 
ing, don’t attempt its cultivation If you are 
mmgued by its velvety appearance, ask the 
manager of a golf course concerning the cost 
of construction and care of Bent Grass putting 
greens 

CARE OF THE LAWN 

Water To do a lawn any good, water should 
penetrate four inches Light spnnUhngs do in- 
jury — not good, they are about the worst treat- 
ment you can give your lawn The idea that 
%vatenng should not be done in sunlight is wrong 
If enough water is applied, ic can be done at 
any tune 

Data compiled in golf course irrigation studies 
show that grass on ordinary clay soil requires at 
least one inch of water weekly Rainfall in the 
north central states is rated at about 3 inches 
per month IVere these rams mcely spaced, little 
watering would be necessary but it is usually a 
flood Or a drought Constant vigilance is re- 
quired to carry over dry spells 

It IS best to water only once a week on clay 
soil but It should be applied so that the water is 
quickly absorbed into the soil Standing water 
IS harmful We should also bear m mind that 
sandy soils dry out more quickly and lighter and 
more frequent watenngs arc necessary. 


How much water to put on a lawn is always a 
problem. We show here a sirople method of 
measunng Cut off the bottom three inches of 
three tomato cans and fasten them upon a light 
board so that they are under the sprinkler at 
equal distances The amount of water m each 
can wdl show how much the area has received 
We use three because lawn sprinklers do not all 
distribute evenly. 

Left out in a ram this device will measure the 
precipitation and enable you to judge how much 
supplementary watenng is necessary. 

Rollings A lawn should be rolled just once 
or at the most twice each year, at the time when 
the frost is coming 
out of the ground 
The idea is not to 
smooth out the 
lawn — this is done 
by filling and 
grading Rolling 

IS for the purpose 

of pushing the method of peterminin® thc 
grass roots back ™ 

mto contact with 

the soil, after the heaving due to frosts If it is 
gone over twice, roll at right angles If you roll 
when It IS wet enough to puddle the ground, 
you smother the grass roots by ejectmg all the 
air necessary to the growth of beneficial bacteria 
There is no reason for or pomt m rolhng m dry 
weather 

As elsewhere explamed, high cutting m warm 
weather shades the grass roots and helps the 
cooling of the soil to the state most favorable 
for the action of mcrofying bacteria Many peo- 
ple become discouraged by the burning out or 
browning of grass each summer This is due to 
two causes — lack of moisture, and the restmg 
period of the grasses of which the lawn is made 
As previously explained, Blue Grass matures and* 
rests (thins out — turns brown) in midsummer 
But it recuperates early m the fall Red Top 
stays green all summer but rests in the fall By 
a proper combination of grasses, we can have 
green lawns all season if we maintam food and 
moisture conditions 

Importance of Moisture: Grass and other 
leaf crops require large quantities of mtrogen 
Hus, to be of any use to the grass, must be m 
the form of mtrates, and also in solution Nitrates 
do not form at all at over 115 degrees and form 
best at 85 degrees Under a summer sun the soil 
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often goes over this latter temperature for long 
periods 'Water is the greatest temperature reg 
ubtoT known So it must not only be applied 
but also be held in the soil to be of use 

Water is only held m the soil bj decayed 
vegetable matter If this is placed in the soil 
u hen the lawn is made all is well but even so, 


washes into these spaces and when compacted by 
rolling m the spnng remains part of the nirf 
TTic mulch also holds in suspension for plant use 
any other fertilizer applied The peat (either 
moss or humus) is slightly acid Alost grasses 
grow well in a lawn slightly acid while weed^ 
love lime or alkaline soil In applying peat 
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It is still good practiw: to apply a yearly dressing 
of compost this maj be made of a nu-vture of 
domestic sedge peat humus or if this is not ob 
lainablc shredded peat moss Mk with one 
third sand if ) our soil is cla) or one third finely 
uUenicd clij if rt IS sandy Apply the mulch 
ilf an inch thick in fall, finely pulv enzed so K 
will wash into the roots An) bulk, left on the 
grass will smoihcrand kill it. The heavmg due to 
thawing and freezing in winter tears the gniB 
roots loose from the soil. The compost then 


mulches we discourage weeds without harmmg 
the grass Most city water contains some Jimc 
and if appbed to the soil in watenng encourages 
weeds Peat helps to counteract this condition 
"^ou may also mulch with rotted leafmold or 
home made comptKt, filling out any deficiency 
of supply with the above mcnooned materials. 

Movfingi Mowing must be done with intcl 
Lgence Grass allowed to go to seed docs not 
spread and causes a spotty lawn. The LttJc seed 
gained by this process is more than offset by the 
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lack of root increase and unsightly appearance 
Grass should be cut quite short until the middle 
of May Fertilize it well and try to get a com- 
plete ground cover After this is accomplished* 
keep It cut as long as possible Lower the w ooden 
roller on jour mower, or better still, alter your 
mower or secure one that will cut three inches 
high 

Plenty of leaf grow th will shade the grass roots 
in hot weather and, best of all, provides a simple, 
laborlcss w ay of prev enting w ceds and crab grass 
from seeding Weeds will not grow m a thick, 
shady stand of grass and crab grass will not 
germinate e\en in semishade Mow frequently 
and Jet the clippings work down to the roots 
Short grass clippings arc the easiest way to return 
vegetable matter to the soil 

Long grass, howe\ er, must be removed, as must 
leaves, and no compost should be added in hot 
weather Grass is casilj smothered dunng this 
penod All grasses should go into the winter 
not less than one inch long 
FerJiIizers Chemical fertilizers offered for 
lawn foods are usually salts, easily dissolved, and 
therefore readilj available for plant use They 
should contain mostly nitrogen, being ten parts 
nitrogen to four each of phosphate and potash 
(10 4 4) This when properly appbed lasts about 
four to sue weeks and an even distnbution is 
necessary and essential If distnbuted dry by 
hand, divide the quantity in two and scatter it 
both ways across the area, following the di- 
rections given for sowing grass seed The use 
of a mechanical dry distributor such as is offered 
very cheaply by many dealers is to be recom- 
mended Distribution in solution is always good, 
but m any case be sure to wash any fcrulizer 
off the leaves to avoid burning them 

We illustrate a water siphon which wnll dis- 
tribute chemical fertilizer without the nsk of 
burmng the grass leaves The pipe fittings are 
readily obtainable and the spout is made to spray 
the water m a fan shape Cut the pipe with a 
hack saw and hammer it into the shape shmvn 

Dissolve as great a quantity of chemical lawn 
food as your bucket of water will take up and 
apply the proper amount to the area which you 
have measured off Five pounds to 1,000 sq ft 
every four to sue weeks is the usual method of 
application 

The same applies to sulphate of ammonia 
which IS also to be recommended It is high in 
nitrogen, has a sbght acid reacaon and when 


as 


used on alkaline or neutral soils, discourages 
weeds 

Organic fertilizers such as bone meal, sewage 
sludge, blood, tankage, and the like, while usu- 
ally more expensive, work excellently m com- 
post They arc not so quickly exhausted as the 
dtemical foods Sludge and bone meal arc also 
valuable because of their ground condiuoning 
effect 

Bone meal applied m the fall is recommended 
for established lawns A good fall (September) 



application is ? parts bone meal 3 parts wood 
ashes and one part sulphate of ammonia, applied 
at the rate of 7 lbs to 1,000 sq ft and xvashed 
into the roots Cottonseed meal is sometimes low 
enough in pnee to be used Mix it with the com- 
post A growing season application of cotton- 
seed meal, 3 parts and sulphate of ammonia, 1 
part, is very good Sewage sludge and sulphate 
of ammoma m the same proportions is excellent 
These materials or mixtures are applied 25 lbs 
to 1,000 sq ft Their chief advantage over chem 
ical foods IS that they last longer, bemg slowly^ 
available and not being washed quicldy below 
the reach of the grass roots The use of manure 
in the topsoil or as a dressing is to be discouraged 
as It is a source of weed seed no matter how well 
rotted It IS also liable to smother patches of grass 
and leave bare spots Only finely shredded ma 
tenal should be used upon grasses, as they smother 
easily Mushroom soil and spent hotbed manure 
make good compost but the weed danger is al- 
xvays there 

Grass Under Trees The denser the shade the 
harder it is to grow grass For shade sow 5, 6, 
or 7 lbs to 1,000 sq ft Few people are willing 
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to put fordi Ac c5ott necessary to keep grass 
under trees First, it requires a good sh^ow 
culnvation and conditioning (the danger of in- 
ymng tree roots usually prevents deeper culti- 
vation), then the planting of a shady grass seed 
mixture With these factors properly cared for 
and the right seed used, the balance is a matter 
of uateniig and feeding 


Crab €rass Eraoication. 
SuMMCR AND ffi-U. TrEATMEUT^ 



SPRING CARS 

TO MAY IJJ* To mcRCASe SlOE 

wMo eKtnmt cut crass snour 


From may isV; w Sept / 5 tJ 
AEFP CMSS THREE INCHES 
lOAfc— T h/s provides shade 

UNDER THE rSASS- 

OtAOORASS wilt NOT 

GERMINATE IN evCN 
partjal shade 

The fine tree roots come to the surface lu 
Search of food and water and are in constant 
competition tvith the grass for nounshmeot The 
I tree, being the stronger, usually ^vins 

Grass can usually be maintained by a good 
soaking once s « ccL Double the amount needed 
for open lawns is necessary, and remember that 
>ou arc also supplying water to a tree which 
tranmijK it quickly and that much of the bghtcr 
rainfall docs not penetrate to the grass beneath 
ihe tree at all Frequent applications of ferulaer 
aUow the grass to get its share before the hunffrv 
tree roots snatch It up AppLcaqon of a solaatm 
of one pound of chemical lau-n food to each 
200 so ft mice a momh wflj insure a luxumm 
gio^. use one pound to 100 sq ft. if apphed 


In summary, if your grass dies under the trees, 
a IS either starved or parched Many carpeting 
or ground cover plants will grow where grass 
will not Sec chapter on “Vines ” 

CONTROLLING SOME UWN ENEMIES 

Crab Grass There are many articles printed 
each year purporting to give cures for crab or 
wiK grass There arc no cures, once this pest has 
infested your lawn, it is there until frost It is 
able to thrive m the hottest, driest weather 

Prevennon is comparatively simple Bear m 
mind that the plant is an annuaL It originates 
only from seed dunng June, Its roots arc killed 
by frost each fall and offer no further danger 
It \vill not grow in even partial shade and is sel- 
dom if ever seen where the shadow of a tree or 
budding passes 

After It has sprouted it is a rampant grower 
The shoots spread out ULe the fingers of a hand, 
rooting at c\ery joint to repeat the process of 
sending out more In this way it is able to cover 
large areas, smothenng the other grasses and 
leaving bare spots when it is killed by frost 

Keep down the spread of the pest during the 
summer by pulling it upnght with a rake and 
Cutting It short with the mower Be careful to 
catch and bum all the seeding stalks Its vitality 
IS so great that the smallest stalk allowed to he 
will take root. Sower and produce seed In 
September, if feasible, dig it out completely two 
inches deep, fill the cleared spot^ with new soil 
and seed with perennial grasses Be careful to 
keep rfiese spots moist so as to obtain a good 
stand of grass before frost 

In the spring, until May 15th, the grass should 
bo cut short to develop a strong root sj^em ^ud 
to encourage it to qjread sideward into a thick 
nuf From May ISth until September 15th it 
should be kept cut three inches high No crab 
grass will grow m this shade and in addition, ihiS 
shading will keep the grass from bummg dunng 
hot weather It may be necessary to make altera- 
tions to your mower to cur three mehes high, 
but It IS the only sure way 

One very effective way of kilhng crab grass 
is by shading with tar paper pegged down ughtly 
with long heavy avire staples Ten days usually 
finishes It m hot w cather ^e Blue Grass will be 
browned and perhaps lolled but wtU start again 
from the roots. In cither case (weeding or cover- 
ing) start on the plants early in July, while they 
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arc small and easy to kill, and you will not have 
to discolor the lawn by causmg large bare spots 
Be sure to co\ er enough ground to get the entire 
patch of crab grass 

Olher Weedsi 

Nov} 'm tpnng, and nseeds are ibaUow rooted, 

Suffer them nov>, and they'il oergroio the garden 
And choke the herbs for v,ant of husbandry 
->Sh\K£SPCAB£. 

You may remove the plantain and buckhom 
from the lawn by the use of a weed knife or long- 
handled weed spud One cutung will usually be 
sufficient as the plants are shallow rooted The 
yarrow is easily controlled by mowmg or cutting 
early in the season 

Cuttmg the tops off the dandelion is very 
foolish practice, unless you expect to repeat 
every two u ceks. This will weaken the plant and 
kill It, but unless a cuttmg is followed up, it 
will do more harm than good The root of a 
dandelion is sometimes 18 inches long and stores 
up enough food to send out several new shoots 
after each cuttmg If the cuttmg is repeated 
often enough this food supply will eventually be 
exhausted and the plant will die If not repeated 
suffiaently, it will cause several plants to grow 
in the place of the one 

Stab the single dandelion with a rod dipped 
in acid (Sulphuric 1800 gravity, orNitnc) Hang 
a glass ]ar or bottle on wires and use a long rod 
to avoid stooping Do not let the acid come in 
contact With skm or clothmg as it is very cor- 
rosive 

If the lawn is so infested as to make this 
treatment too laborious, spray with iron sul- 
phate, mixed I'/i lbs to the gallon of water, 
^raymg one gallon to 300 sq ft Apply as a 
fine mist until leaves are thoroughly wet, first 
bruising them slightly with the back of a rake 
This must he repeated about three times, ten 
days apart, and should not be done in hot, dry 
weather as it may injure the grass It will kill 
plantain and other broad leaved weeds but will 
also kill clover and will make rust stains on con- 
crete walks and foundations 
Speedwell is that tough rooted weed, which 
lies close to the earth, rooting at nearly every 
jomt and spreadmg out over the edge of your 
walk Pull It out and you have several plants 
instead of one Its leaves are about a quarter of 
an mch broad and it propagates from seed as 
well as by rooting at the joint. 


S7 

Chickwccd comes to us in two varieties The 
common chickwced which is an annual and prop- 
agates from seed, blooms throughout the year 
and may be found in gardens and cultivated 
fields as well as the lawn Its leaves arc some- 
what oval and it has small white flowers, which 
bloom all summer and at every warm penod dur- 
ing the winter Mouse-ear chickwccd is a peren- 



W IMCK ARCAS THEY CAN BE 
KILLED By SPRAYIHG WITH IRON 
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Ml Creeping weeds CH/cKWEecf 
GROUND tvy ETCy CAN BE EAStCf 
ERAOICATEO WITH A SODIUM 
CHLORATS SPRAY 
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nial and also propagates from seed The whole 
plant IS covered with tmy hair, a sort of dirty 
gray 

These three plants with the common ground* 
ivy, which has a small purple bloom and would 
be somewhat decorative if it were not a pest in 
our lawns, constitute the most prevalent creepmg 
weeds 

Hie Common chickweed may be controlled by 
hand pulling m small quantities, but it is foolish 
to attempt large scale control in that manner 
One ounce of sodium chlorate m a gallon of 
water will cover ICO square feet (10 x 10) of 
these pests Sodium chlorate may be obtained at 
most drug stores m small quantities, and almost 
any creepmg weed can be controlled by spraying 
with It But It IS dangerous, because it is an 
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tstremc foe ham^i « is ivot inflammable by 
itself, but spilled upon a floor, clothing or any- 
thing burnable, it may take Arc as it becomes dry. 
Keep It out of doors in tight glass containers 


that can be easily washed, or old shoes that can 
be discarded Don’t light matches or smoke near 


cation should kill common broad-lcaf tveeds ex- 
cept dandelions which will need set crab Some 
success can be obtained by merely applying the 
gasoline with a squirt can without the naib Many 
pet^lc are enthusiastic users of this method. 

Moss: h^oss 15 nor truly a weed nor is it a 
sign that your ground is sour or acid. Moss 
gran's on the alkali Adds of the west. It is, 
however, a sure sign that the soU is poor. Sup- 



it Keep tightly corked and destroy papers, etc,, 
Qsed ul making up a solution and mix the spray 
witessr- 

sary, use the spray as soon as plant begins 
to reproduce and reseed at once 
If you do not care to try the sodium mefliod, 
wet the plant and apply ammomum sulphate di- 
rect to the leaves This, repeated, ^vlU kill them 
and allow the grass to come through as the 
ammotuum sulphate will also fertilise the soil 
There are many Tecommendations for killing 
weeds with gasoline But this writer has never 
found them picticulatly efficient. If youwi^ to 
try this material and have only a few weeds to 
kill, you can use the followuig method 

a large nail to the end of an or dinar y 
lai airt oil can. Jab the nail into the heart 
of /eed and squirt the gasoline. One appb- 


ply food and moisture and the grass will come 
in ihiclver and the moss disappear. 

attack, Gfubs and eartfn^QTjns may be destroyed 
by the application of $ lbs. of Arsenate of l^d 
mixed with a bushel of slightly damp (but not 
wet> sand, and applied to 1,000 sq. ft. when the 
grass IS thoroughly dry. It may be necessary to 
repeat yearly for several years. Sod Web Worms 
are the caterpillars (J4 to 5.4 inches long) of a 
small moth or miller. They hatch from eggs in 
the grass and cut it off at or below the surface. 
They are indicated by small brown pawdies of 
grass w hich gradually become larger. They may 
be found hidden m their webs among the grass 
roots. Apply Arsenate of Lead 7 or S lbs. to 
I,QOO sq ft. cither with sand, as above dc- 
scrdied, or very lightly with a dust gun. DIs- 
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tribute evenly, dust in with a broom and wash 
into the soil with a hose, nozzle removed 
Ants may be killed by squirting Carbon Bisul- 
phide into the holes with an oil can Use it only 
out of doors and away from fire and cover 
treated hiUs with wet newspapers Another 
method is to soak hills with kerosene or gasoline, 
and set them afire, this, however, will destroy 
the grass 

Moles can be killed with a trap sold for that 
purpose or by fumes from an automobile ex- 
haust conveyed into the holes by use of a garden 
hose Allow motor to run twenty minutes or 
more and retard spark if possible Calcium cyan- 
ide powder is sold to be placed m the runs at 
five foot mtervals It gives off a strong poison- 
ous gas and must he handled carefully if at all 
Close all openings to the runways before fumi- 
gating Pepper inserted m the burrows liberally 
is said to drive moles away if repeated once or 
twice About lb per application is necessary 
for a small burrow Poisoning by opening the 
shells of several peanuts and inserting a crystal 
of Strychnine in each has been recommended, 
as has shelled com soaked m Arsemc 
Sometimes moles may be drowned by flood- 
ing their runways with a hose They usually 
work m these burrows between 7 and 8 o’clock 
m the morning By watching at that time, armed 
with a pitchfork, they can be killed as they arc 
seen moving the earth in going through the run 
ways 

CARE OF THE LAWN MOWER 
A httle regular care of your lawn mower 
will make a lot less labor. If you wish to clean 


it and make it run easier, remove the gear wheels 
with a screw driver or wrench (Fig I) then 
flush out the mtenor with gasolme or kerosene 
and clean each mdividual tooth or gear with a 
stiff brush Remove the pinion housing and slip 
off the pinion gear (Fig 2) Figure 3 shows the 
ratchet arrangement which allows the mower to 
run freely backward, but propels the revolving 
blades when pushed forward If this is removed, 
care should be taken to get it back exactly as it 
was taken out All these parts should be care- 
fully washed and repacked with cup grease The 
gears should be then lubricated with a good 
grade of lubricating oiJ 

Figure 4 shows method of raising the lower 
blade by lowering the wooden roller, the illus- 
trated method of ughtemng the handle (Fig 6) 
IS obvious Paint the mower with a good grade 
of metallic pamt (Fig 5), it will help keep it m 
good condiuon 

When the mower leaves ridges in the lawn, it 
may be dull or there may be play m the bear- 
ings of the revolving blade assembly There is 
usually some means provided for tightening 
these Sometimes it is necessary to have the 
sharpening done by machinery m the hands of 
a professional, but often it can be done with one 
of the sharpeners sold for this purpose Try 
clipping a piece of newspaper at different places 
on the lower blade This will give you an idea 
of the proper scissors-like contact necessary be- 
tween the fixed lower and the revolvmg ones 

Most people make the mistake of using cheap 
household machme oil or cylinder oil on the 
mower Use only a high grade light machine oil 
and see the difference ic makes m operation 


A PRAYER 

N<yw I shall male my garden 
As true men butld a sbrme. 

An Inmible thing iBhere yet shall spnng 
The seeds that are divme^ 

Since each a frayer / sow them there 
In reierenHal hne 

-.-TiiECHXisiA Garrison 
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Trees and Shrubs 


*Joci, ^btn ft bte nantm; *tss 
to Jo ye may he eye ittthng tit 4 
nee tt raU be efotrrn^ /ocJt, 
view ye're tieeping" 

— Wjaits Seem 

Tht difTcrencc berween trees and shrubs is not 
ver) clearly marked A tree has been described 
as UaMfig but one stem or truol- ‘wbilc a shrub 
has set This is a rather weak distinction, but 
as many cultural directions are sinular \te may 
study them together with some profit. 

Men cannot get along without trees. Apart 
from their pracucal >alue, they nuke for better 
manhood and uotnanhood by inspini^ cleaner 
thoughts and higher ideals TTie ^intual value 
of loving them and being with them is beyond 
estimate 

When we look at a tree ii e can recognize in 
Its make up three pnncipal parts They are the 
roots, the stem, and the crown. The roots com 
pnse that pan of a tree that is usually found 
below the ground Our common trees have wo 
general cj’pes of root systems, namely , shallow - 
rooted and taproofed. Such trees as the spruces, 
the hemlocks, and the pines base roots that tend 
to Spread and he close to the ground. These 
shallow rooted trees are as a rule, not windhrm 
OiVitr trees, such as the hickones, the oaks and 
the walnuts de^ clop a long taproot These firmly 
anchored trees arc rarely uprooted 
* Roots hav e tlirce main functions. They anchor 
the trees to the ground, absorb water and dis 
soUed food from the sod and transport these to 
the stem and thence to branches, twigs, leaics, 
and other parts of the crown The pnnopal 
work of the big roots near the stem is to help 
the trees stand up while the fine root Haas at 
the end of the rootlets are the ones that absorb 
the water from the soil 

The stem of a tree, also called trunk or bolt, 
B the mam arts extending from the roots to the 
crown, or to the tip in case of an unbnnched 
stem. Tree stems snow a wide range m form. 


They range from long to short, straight to 
crooked and from erect to prostrate An cxami- 
nanoft of a cross-secuon of a stem will show 
three pnncipal parts — bark, wood and pith In 
the central part of the stem is the pith which 
in an old tree trunk, may not be noaceable 
About It IS the wood which m many trees can be 
dmdtd into the darker bcam\ODd and the 
lighter sapw ood Bern een the wood and the bark 
IS a very thin laj er of growing cells known as the 
cambium This is the most vital part of a tree, 
for It IS here that all new wood and bark are 
made ^^^len a tree is girdled, the ring of cam- 
bium IS severed and this helps to bJl me tree 

The most valuable part of a forest tree is the 
stem for it produces the wood that is used so cx 
tensiiely by mao The pnncipal functions of the 
stem arc (1) support of the tree crown, (2) trans- 
portation of food and water, and (3) storage of 
food During the winter months considerable 
food IS stored m the stem for use early in spring 
w hen growth starts 

We know that trees grow They get bigger 
from year to j ear In order that they can ^ow 
they must feed The raw material out of which 
trees make their food comes from two sources— 
the sod and the air The rootlets with their 
many small roothaus absorb water and with it 
the food substances that arc held in solution 
During the growing season there is a conanuoos 
flow of sap from the roots through the stems to 
the leaves, where it is converted into nutritious 
tree food W'hen the sunbght plays upon the 
granules of leaf green, tree food is manufac- 
tured, To make the food water is brought from 
the stem through the leafstalks into the leaves 
Then a complcjc chemical process takes pbcc 
This IS the reason w hy Icav cs hav c been called 
the laboratory of the trees. The principal prod- 
uct denied from this process, known b) die 
technical name of pbotosjTithcsis, is starch As 
rapidl} as the food is manufactured m the leavxs, 
it nukes Its way dowTi through the cells of the 
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stored in the roots, stems bntnches and twigs 
for later use 

It IS mteresting to know that in making the 
starch, otygen is a by product This explains 
why It IS healthy to hav'c green growing plsnts 
about us m daytime Leaves prepare food only 
in daytime, and their output is the greatest m 
full sunlight, and is almost negligible during 
dark nights This is the reason why we find the 
most luxuriant tree growth in moist, sunny, and 


for their lives all the time There are 200 0( 
known lands of insects that attack trees It 
estimated that caterpillars, beetles, borers, and 
other insects cause a loss of one hundred million 
dollars every year Birds help us a Jot in holding 
the insects m check. But they cannot wage war 
unaided 

When wc think of tree enemies we must not 
overlook tree diseases, such as bhghts, rusts and 
rots They, too, arc a senous menace 
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Most people beliere that trees grow from 
early spnng ^hen the leaves begin to cotne out 
until the first frost ^\hen they start to show their 
autumn color That this widespread belief is not 
correct is now known. For instance, in the lati- 
tude of southern Pennsylvania, the native forest 
trees make 90 per cent of their height growA in 
40 days of spring and early summer 



The gromon bitk of At tree (aov' 
bioffi) procrcts it from msccts and 
disease. Aoydung dnv«a into tc 
wounds dus niembranc and u an m 
TitaOOn to ttooble. Hei< show s 
tree eying to crrercomc the eS^cco 
cf a wire fence nailed to it. 

That trees breathe is a firmly established 
saennfic fact. Year after year, during right arid 
day, m summer and in winter, trees breadte 
fmm the tstne they are seeds tmul they ha’c 
completed their full growth and die 
, Trees also transpire, that is, give off -water 
We may call it perspinng or “ssveanng ’ When 
aft excess amoaoc of water is dehvered to ih* 
leaves it is given off through small stomata, th* 
same openings through which the trees breathe 
This excess of water is given off as an invi^le 
vapor Scientists have estimated that a big oak 
may transpire as much as ISO gallons of wafer 
during a single daj m summer 

Some trees reach a great sac and become very 
old, while others rcmam small and die )oung A 
dciiiutc ara limit cannot be set for each land of 
tree, but for general use our common trees may 
be said CO be long Ined or ihoct IiTcd. Of oor 


native trees, the White Oak, Euttont^ ood, I^Tiite 
Pine and Hemlock are long hved trees, and the 
Poplars, Willow’S, some Oiernes, and Bir^-hes 
are short-Lved 

Some of the Sequoias of California exceed the 
3,000-ycar mark and the big Cypress Tree of 
Tulc, growTng m the state of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
has cstiinated from 4,000 to 5,000 years, 
and is sometimes spoken of as “the oldest living 
thing in the world ” 

If a litde forediought is exercised in their 
pkmong. trees well repay all die care that may 
be gvven them It is obviously not enough merely 
to set a tree m the ground and expect it to grow 
into a perfectly healthly and stately old speciineii 
without assistance^ 

If ihss 15 true in favorable locations, how much 
more important it is for city trees which have 
far different conditions against w hich to Strug’- 
glc» 

All trees are nor lawn trees but some are most 
attiacQve because of gtacaful habit, pleasmg 
foliageorshowy bloom Some of the finest smalJ 
lawn trees belong to the ornamental fiouenng 
fruits which are ducussed on the next page. 

Of our nanve trees the Redbud or Judas tree, 

— n.. ...... «L.. 1... ,!• 

• . " 5 • • * I • , 

HaNvthores usually have mote or less horizontal 
branches so that they have a distinctive appear- 
ance m a plantiflg 

Of the larger trees for lawns, the Elms and 
Maples have few nvals. The Elm is adimied 
for Its sheltenng branches and the Alaples (the 
Nomay, and Sugar and the Red) for their 
ability to grow into y. ell formed trees 

Mote k-mdens or Basswoods should be planted 
as they are synunetneal and handsome in flower 
and foliage 

The Pm Oak may be used for its graceful 
drooping habit, and bnght red fall leaves, the 
BoUeana and Lombardy Poplars for pj-ramids 
of growth to screen unsightly places and to im- 
prove the skjLne, the Pussy 'Willow (of which 
the sort known as the Goat A^^low, Saluc caprea, 
B the best) for its display or large ‘ pussies’ which 
arc such a joy to cue and force in irater in late 
winter, the Sycamore for its white bark, the 
Birches for their truly feminine characteristics, 
the Purple Beech for irs color needed in many 
plantings, die Ginkgo for its cunous leaves and 
upnght habit when youi^ 
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FLOWERING FRUIT TREES 

Probably no group of trees has so much to 
offer to lovers of flow ers with as little care as the 
flowenng fruits They have been developed for 
flow'enng qualities and their fruit is ornamental 
or negligible They usually take the form of a 
shrub or dwarf tree which does not take up so 
much room and is appropriate for the small place 
Among the most popuLr of this group are the 
stone fruits called Prunus which belong to the 
rose family They include the orchard fruits as 
well as the decorative kinds of plum, cherry, al- 
mond, apneot, and peach, and no genus of trees 
adds more to the beauty of spring Planted pref- 
erably in tlie fall against a background of ever- 
greens they are set out to the great- 
est advantage 

Ease of growth and free flower- 
ing make them very popular As 
the blossoms appear on the stems 
before the leaves in the early spring, 
they are doubly welcome to the 
winter worn flower lover, but this 
^ces them m jeopardy from frost 
Therefore, it is better to plant them 
on the north side of the house 
where development is retarded un- 
til the spnng frosts are likely to be 
over 

This position must not deprive 
them of a number of hours of sun- 
light each day Shelter from pre- 
vailing winds in the form of taller 
shnibbery is also helpful as an cx 
ceptionally severe winter may kill 
the flower buds just as it freezes 
those of fruit trees 

The first and best known is the 
Flowering Almond, a hardy bush 
Usually growing up to four feet 
It Is offered m single and double 
varieties When grafted on plum 
stock It must be watched for 
suckers The apricot is usually sold 
2S Japanese Flowering Plum and 
comes m white and double pink 
flowers — very decorative 
Flowering Peach isasmall showy 
tree wnth double pink and white 
flowered forms coming into flower 
®ftcr the almond Plum comes in 
a number of flowering forms 


Japanese plum is a larger tree cultivated in several 
vancties But favorite among the decorative 
plums IS the Purple Leafed Plum, a free growmg 
and highly ornamental subject It presents double 
pink flowers with reddish or bronze-purple foli- 
age which makes it different as well as orna- 
mental when the flowers are gone 

The Flowermg Cherry lends an exonc touch 
and flavor suggesting century old gardens It is 
much publiazed because of the planting at 
Washington of a gift of trees from Tokyo 
The Yoshma Cherry (Prunus yedoensis) makes 
up the greatest display m this group as these were 
a major part of the original Japanese gift 

Its pale pmk flowers harmonize with the white 
Sargent Cherry (the hardiest and tallest of the 
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Orientals) which blooms at almost the same rime, kind usually sold is the Japanese Weeping Rose 
The Yoshina is more spreading Its sat usually Q\cn) It has been used m this country for JO 
makes it unfit for pknnng in a small space, but )ears, which is a tribute to its beaut)', popularity. 
It IS intcrcsung otherwise and hardiness 

The most tndelj planted by home gardeners, Another group of valuable and bcauo/ul 
because it flowers freely, is the single flowered flowering fruics includes the flowenng apple 
Higan Cherry (Pninus subhirtella), which is the and quince 

Spnng Cherry of Japan and bean a profusion of Of the flow enng apples, Bechtels crab (Malus 
pink flowcTS so that the branches often arc loensis) u a vanct) of our native pramc crab 
bterally hidden from sight It is of bushy growth apple, also sometimes known as Iowa Crab Ins 
and has the advantage of usually staying small, probably the most popular flowering crab, being 
a desirable quality m a city garden listed m almost etety catalogue. 

There is a variety of the Htgan Cherry riiaC Flowering in May and June, it is often so 
blooms again m lesser degree m the fall The dcnsly covered wth the delicate pink blossoms 
W«ping Cherry is a form of the Higan and \a- , T .» .... 

ncties differ sbghtly in color of flowen, but the *•« 

grows I J to 20 feet high w hen fuJJy 
developed and has fruit of a wsxy 
green color 

Nett in popuknw is the Jap- 
anese Cnb (Malus flonbunda), a 
well shaped bush which vnll grow 
cpto2&feer Thebudsareawann 
red, turmne to light pink as they 
open mro nil) bloom It » a free 
bloomer and has yellow frmt about 
as big 15 a pea 

The Scheidecker Crab (Malus 
scheidcckcn) is thought b) many 
to be the best of the crab apples. A 
compacrtly formed tree or shapely' 
bush, siimlar in foliage to Japanese. 
It has large double flowers ol a hght 
rose Color, w hich have a sw ect frag 
ranee and last a long umc It has 
round, wa.ry, green fruit less than 
an inch in diameter 

Aside from these most popular 
lands there arc many other vane- 
Wes The Redvem Oah (Malus 
oiedzwetkyana) is a looser-grow' 
iDg vancty than the flonbunda, 
having pink flovvers fading into 
white and dark red fnut. ^gent 
Crab (Malus sargenti) is a spiny 
shrub sK feet high w ith clustered 
white flowers and red fruit Paul s 
Double Scarlet Thom (Malus Cra- 
taegus), often called the Xree-of 
Fire is loaded dutmg May and June 
with rich, glosy foliage n hich as- 
sumes bnibant colors in aumnut, 





ASOVr T«IU4BCRG5SI>1B£:A fiae o{ I!i0 earUesI 
to fower o( this popolo sHrub group lU leaves luia 
oiongp-red la fall. 

LEFT VlBOVr me MOtrMMrW ash « bright with 

y»Uow floweis M ipnnq glowing with rod berries In 
loll OToeehil oi oil tanas 

LEFT BEIOW PHTIAPEIPHUS VmOINALlS w#Il 
noned ier lU pur* wbllaiiou md about the best of 
(he )«v*l7 IreeranI Mode Oranges 

BELOW The fesOieiY pnh flower sproyi of Ihe 
TAMABJSE oppeor oa d Hereni epeoSet ftom enly 
spring to late sumiB«T 
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Its scarlet fruits are very attractive The Purple 
Crab (Malus purpurea) has purplish red or rosy- 
crimson flowers and purple fruits 
Next comes the riowenngQumce,well known 
as Japanese Quince, and often called ‘ Firebush,” 
because m May it is covered \vith clusters of 
bnght scarlet flowers Its foliage develops soon 
after flowering, fortnmg a fine background for 
fobage Its fruit is used for flavoring jellies and 
preserves Flowenng from February to June, it 
reaches a height of four to mne feet Grown 
against a wall with Southern exposure, it blooms 
often as early as January and runmng as late as 
June Cydoma (or Chaenomeles) japomca is the 
usually planted vanety described above C mau- 
lei IS a dwarf about three feet high Other va- 
neties are offered differing mainly m the shade 
of tlieir blossoms from pink tinted white to deep 
crimson C sargenu is a prostrate variety 
All flowering fruits flourish under the care 
given other fruits They are best planted m fall 
ater a good ground freeze, but they may be 
planted any time until late February 
Choose sunny positions with a hcde shelter 
from prevailing \vinds Dig deep, large holes 
(two feet deep), put old manure or peat m the 
bottom and refill with good sod Mix in lime 
generously, for they love an alkaline condition 
If the sod IS acid, rebme yearly A yearly mulch 
of manure is good The smaller size stock will 
take more time to mature, but is better and 
cheaper to plant 

Prune out the oldest wood to stimulate pro- 
duction and open up the plant to the sunbght 
Members of the prunus genus especially flower 
on shoots of the previous year, so young wood 
coming along means a vigorous plant Prune, if 
possible m November The prunus varieties 
bleed m the spring and should be coated with 
tar or a tree pamt whenever pruned But then, 
that js a good plan m all pruning 

A dormant spray (cither spraying od or itme 
sulphur compound) appbed just before the buds 
open is a safeguard against a host of ills It is the 
easiest way of all to prevent pest injury on these 
plants for these and all shrubs and evergreens 
Spray with arsenate of lead for leaf chewers 
Almost any seed store \vdl furnish a spray chart 
for apple cherry, and plum put out by the manu- 
facturers of spray materials m case special treat- 
ment IS needed 

Lasr and very important be sure to leave space 
forth em to spread when planting The space be- 


tween can be filled with temporary plants until 
these reach matanty 

HANDLING TREES AND SHRUBS 

Selection of Material The first thing a 
gardener must decide is whether he will pknt 
nursery grown or collected stock Most amateurs 
have been disappointed at sometime or another 
with the results from a tree which they had at- 
tempted to transplant from field or woodland 

Plants in their natural state have great sprawl- 
ing root systems, and when we attempt to trans- 
plant them we must cut off the major portion of 
the roots This shock usually results in unsuc- 
cessful transplanting 

Nursery stock, on the other hand, if purchased 
from a reliable grower, has already had its root 
system restneted several times by root pruning 
When trees or shrubs are propagated they are 
purposely moved several times in order that the 
roots will not spread too much The top growth 
IS also pruned to strengthen the roots so that the 
plant reaches you ready to go to work m the 
small place usually prepared for it 

Matenal taken from natural growing condi 
tions should first be root pruned, and in case 
of larger plants this takes at least two years 
We illustrate this root prumng or trenching on 
page 41 A part of the circle is completed one 
spring and the balance of the trench is dug out 
the following sprmg This causes the tree to 
make a fine growth close to the trunk and when 
It IS finally moved the ball is filled with fine 
roots The tree is then pulled over and the bot- 
tom roots cut and m this way the root shock is 
divided into three parts The moving of large 
trees is a job for experts or someone ^vlth pa 
tience and equipment and requires the prepara- 
tion of a hole of great size and depth , 

In addition there are a number of trees which 
can only be transplanted successfully when very 
young These are the ones wth a tap’ root, 
that is, the strong center root winch grows 
straight down This type usually rec“ives special 
root treatment in the nunery, and mcludes such 
nut beanng trees as Hickories, Walnuts, Chest- 
nuts and Oaks 

It IS better for an amateur to buy small stock' 
and to use the balance of the monej ra prepanng 
the ground Someone has said that it is better 
to plane a fifteen cent tree m a fifty-cent hole 
than a fifiy-ccnt tree m a fiftcen-cent hole. 
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Property planted, even “switches” cr “whips,” «S 
the nniscTymcn call them, will ouigrow a brger 
tree for which proper preparation has not been 
made 

It \s remarkable the growth that wtU be made 
by small trees if the soil is enriched and w ater 
plcnufuUy supplied during the grovi mg season. 
The usual period for establishing small high class 
nursery stock in its new location is one to two 
years, whereas the usual penod for establishing 
collected stock even though cartfullj trans- 
planted may range from three to six j ears 
In addition to the above, \ve must consider the 
suitability of the plant for the puroose for which 
we are to use it First it must nc our soil and 
then be adapted to our locaaon. For this \yc \nll 
have to consider spread, height, sun, shade, tex- 
ture of foliage, etc If your soil is alkaline, it 
wtU fit most plants, bat it is well to consult the 
let of aad plants given in Oiapter VII before 
making your selections 

the i' . • 

Ma, • i ' ' 

sidered as temporary and used 
slower growing permanent trees 
These trees axe usually duty, vnll litter up a lawn 
throughout the season and break during a 
windswnn Poplars and Willows also are a noi 
sance, closing up drams because, m dieir search 
fox moisture, they often send thcif roots out to 
the nearest dram or sew cr line, SortieUmts com 
pletely filling them up Silver Maples are much 
more useful, but they too, should be supple 
mented by more permanent planting 

Time of Plantmg TTic trnie of planting is 
detenmned somewhat by the ^election of ma 
tenaf Airnost aQ woody deciduous plants are 
easily transplanted from the beginning of the 
, dormant penod in the fall un^ tune of sap 
activity in the spring providing Temperature 
Condmons are favorable 

Because the sprmg is crow ded with other tasks 
and the Weather uncertain dufii^ die winter 
freezing the best tune is considered to be just 
after the first thorough ground freeze in the fall 
■ ■ ’ rule are the 

" ■ ' ikr 

■■ ■ ... It IS best to 

west unnl the «3d warms up a httle Light soil 
permits planting earlier chan heavy cUy sod 
and, of coarse, no plantmg should be done when 
the ground is lumpy or frozen. 


only until the 
have marared 


Plonimg Care in handling and planting of 
the jmccnal is real cconomj and the least ex- 
pensive way in the long run of obtaining good 
results. To paraphrase a well knovvTi maxim, 
“You maj plant with poor preparation and fool 
yourself and your neighbors, but you can't fool 
the plants ” 

Fust, m purchasing stock, you should insist 
that it be properly packed to keep the roots 
from drying out. Second, you should see that ic 
IS heeled into a v acant flow er bed as soon as y ou 
receive it where it may be kept as Jong as it is 
dormant or until j ou are ready to plant it. 

WTien taking a tree from the soil ir is best to 
dip It into a bath of mud, v hich is called * pud- 
dling ’* This protects the roots from etposure 
to the air before planting and also from any air 
pockets which may exist after planting It en- 
ables It to get* into quicker and closer contact 
wiih ibe planting soil 

We hav e already spoken of the importance of 
the sue of the planting hole The hole should 
be excavated two feet deep and should be at 
least one foot wider each wwy than the full spread 
of the roots. Any increase in these dimensions 
will be repaid by quicker growth and plant 
health The bottom of the hole should be broken 
op with a fork and thorougly mured with water 
holding materuk such as peat, leafmold, thor 
oughly rotted manure, etc If the ground is in 
cbned to be hard, work in some sand or fine 
gravel, cinders, etc. The hole mosT dram readily 
The excavated sod" should be placed upon a 
piece of burlap cloth or boards with the best soil 
separated from the subsoiL If the plant is one 
which grows m alkaline soil, w ork in a generous 
quanuej of coarse raw bone and place the best 
soif m the bottom of the hole 

Manure should be used with care Unless 
thoroughly rotted, it wiU bum new, grownng 
roots Always avoid manure m which wood 
shavings have been used for bedding The wood 
may produce fungous growths as it decays 
B^mcmber you have but one cliance to culu 
vate under the plant and that is w hen j on plant 
It. You may cujnvate ground around it, but yxiu 
cannot dig up and put nounshment under it. 

The balance of the soil should be well mixed 
with peat moss, humus etc., and if it is hard, 
work m some sand to make it fnablc Sometimes 
K is well to abandon the soil altogether and bnng 
in some good garden loam for the planting Hav- 
ing filled the hole to the depth required by the 
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roots of the plant, flood Jt with water to settle 
the bottom soil, and uhen this has drained away* 
place the tree in the position m ^^hlch it is to 
gro\t and work the soil about it Be sure that 
there are no air pockets, use a stick or shovel 
handle, as well as your hands and feet, to work 
the soil under and around all roott But use care 
in doing this to see that they are not injured 
The roots are important, as the fine fibcr-like 


ward the trunk of the tree The crown of the 
tree should now be cut back considerably, per- 
haps at least one-third If it has only one leader 
or principal stem, this should not be topped 
(See Chapter V for pruning directions ) 

If the tree has any size it should be braced 
with guy wires run through pieces of old rubber 
hose where they touch the tree so as not to in- 
jure the barlw 


IN EXTREME CASES 
WORK IN 1 IN OF SAND 
RND MULCH ENTIRE 
AREA UNDER BRANCHES 
WITH 3 IN OF manure/ 
WATER WEU // 
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ones are feeders for the plant If any of them 
broken or diseased, they should be cat off 
clean 

Plant the tree at approximately the same depth 
It grew in the nursery You can gauge 
this by the ring of dirt on the trunk Lay the 
roots out naturally When tlie hole is two-thirds 
hlled tramp it firmly with the feet and again 
flood It with water to compact the sod and de- 
stroy air pockets Now place the balance of the 
soil loosely in posiaon Do not tramp or firm it, 
but grade it so that any water will dram to- 


Thc larger the culnvated area around the tree, 
the more quickly it will recover If possible mulch 
the area with two inches of stra\vy manure 
Cultivation and Care On younger trees it is 
good practice to apply this mulch each fall, ccl- 
nvatmg it into the sod m the spring If the 
planting is done m the sprmg, a mulch of straw 
or leaves will hold the moisture in the ground 
Strawy manure is good, but the odor may be 
ob|ecaonable 

It 2s essennal that young trees and shrubs ob- 
tain a ready supply of moisture, and excellent 
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results can be obtained from placmg a piece of 
ole u^nght m the planting hole A hose maj be 


and supply several trees at the same tune Chem 
ical ferulizer can also be snppbed by pouring it 
in soluuon mto this hole 
In Gdifonm, where water a at a premium 
waste water from the kitchen sink can be used m 
the oiaiuter illustrated here The pipe which 
conveys it to the ground may be of iron pierced 
AVith holes or 4-mch sewer tile If the ole is 


during dry weather The water which dnps off 
the edge of the leaves falls dirccdj upon the feed 
mg roots where it can be used by the tree at 
once 

Most people know that the tree breathes 
through Its leaves, but few people realize the 
necessity for air around its feeding roots In 
the forest, trees are fed under natural condi 
ooos by a decaying litter of leaves returning to 
the sod food and water holding material pre 
viously taken from it 

Under city conditions trees are brought into 
competition with grass from which aU leaves 



used the joints should be cemented except over 
the lengths of fann tile which ace placed \er 
ncally under the pipe lint and act as a reservoir 
This joint IS uncemented so that the water may 
run out 

The only objecnoa to this system is that the 
roots of rampant growing trees will clog it up 
and for this reason a clean-out should be con 
structed at either end so it may be rodded 
every two of three years Also the open jomt 
shcfuld be co'veied with three Or four inches of 
Cinders (not ashes) and it is well to fill the farm 
tile full of cinders The farm tile will dram better 
if the hole m which it is placed is back filled 
with emders instead of soil 
The supply pipe should be laid almost level to 
give each opening an equal chance It will be 
noted that the sink waste is arranged so that 
any excess will flow mto the sexier 

Few people realize the spread of the roots of 
a tree Fiftj feet is not unusual for a root to 
travel to reach water and nourishment Many 
feedmg roots, honever are just under the edge 


falls upon Its surface Part of the rainfall is 
siphoned down the stem of the leaf upon the 
branch and then dotvn the trunk If the ground 
IS properly graded this w'ater flows deep mto the 
sod where ic is held for the use of the taproot 


are carefuDy raked They are often planted in 
ground from tihich all semblance of topsoil has 
been graded m the budding of a house In this 
case they muse be fed by artificial means and if 
they show signs of distress the soil should be 
loosened under their branches to prevent the 
smothenng of the feedmg roots by tight, heavy 
clay In dry weather the laivn should be kept 
well watered and, if the soil is heavy sand should 
be worked in with a mulch of compost If the 
trees appear to be dying in the top during 
the summer if the foliage is pale and thin, or if 

l,*. n ~ I.^ J .Ua. 


of hunger and thirst The second is that ^ey 
have received some wound The third is that they 
have been attacked bj some insect or disease 
For the first w e apply restorative measures to 
the sod We water well, culm ate the area be- 
neath the branches and work ui some fertilizer 
A fertilizer made of four parts raw bone five 
parts wood ashes, and one part dned blood or 
tankage is a good long life fertilizer but a bal 
anced chemical fertilizer xviU do the w ork if we 
retneraber that it is usually exhausted m sixty 
days and needs frequent applications e jUqs 
trate the method of application 

A method of restoring to the ground some of 
the natural groxving conditions is to mulch the 
area with finely pulverized peat moss sedge 
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humus or leafmold, and work in plenty of sand 
Leaves should never be burned Compost them 
as illustrated elsewhere and use this compost 
mixed with sand to return the vegetable matter 
to the sod Don’t expect your trees to continue 
to grow in a four-foot space benveen curb and 
sidew alk unless you feed and care for them and 
also prepare a space beyond the sidewalk where 
they may feed In almost all cities there is a 
process available by which the ground can be 
broken up and ferolizer injected by compressed 
air 

If your tree has suffered the loss of a part of 
Its root system by the installation of gas, sewer 
or water, or by the paving of a street or walk, 
feed it Well until It has time to form new roots 
If they have enough stored vitality they will 
send their roots 200 feet under wallcs and pav- 
ing in search of food, but unless they find it they 
simply dry up 

Insects and Disease If the leaves of your 
trees are full of small holes, or are eaten away, 
you need a poison spray of arsenate of lead ap- 
plied as soon as this is discovered The chewing 
^ect eats this stomach poison with the leaves 
If tiny insects (scale) form along the trunk and 
branches they are best eradicated by spraying 
with an oil emulsion m winter or with hme sul 
phur in the spring before the buds start to open 
Prune off or wipe out with rags moistened wiffi 
kerosene 

Borers sometimes attack the trunk and 
branches, leaving holes and many times sawdust 
where they enter Puncture the borer by run 
ning a wire into the hole, or, if the tree is 
young (five to fifteen years old), dig it out care 
fully, disinfect the wound with creosote oil and 
seal With tar or grafting ^vax 
Never cut a branch if it can be avoided Do 
not let butchers mutilate your trees Do not cut 
them back to make them thicker Coat all 
wounds with a good tree pamc, hqmd asphaltum, 
or if these are not available, use tar Do not 
coat the entire trunk 

If borers are very bad it is rccoiiimended 
that the trunk of the tree be treated by bathing 
It with cotton waste dipped m carbolineum ave- 
nanus This should be done on a warm day m 
early March or April as the material spreads 
better in warm weather 
Some of the best friends that the tree has arc 
insectivorous birds For this reason they should 
be encouraged to stay m the garden. Wc 
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should have water available for them to bathe 
and drink, houses for them to live in and include 
in our plantmg small fruits, such as berries, 
cherries, etc 

Cats should be kept out of the trees This 
can easily be done by fastening a smp of sheet 
metal 18 inches long loosely about the tree four 
or five feet from the ground, it will prevent the 
use of its upper branches by any kind of animals 
except birds The cat climbs the tree by sinking 
Its claws into the bark It cannot sink its claws 
mto the sheet metal The metal can be pamted 
to make it inconspicuous 

Repair Work TTie profession of tree surgery 
or repair work is a much abused one Many 
tree surgeons are umversity men who have made 
a lifetime study of trees However, many so- 
called tree men are merely butchers who have 
taken up this hne with no preparation 
Any considerable amount of work calls for ex- 
pert attention, but there are many small things 
which the amateur can do for his own trees 
“The best and safest and most economical 
means of preventing extensive decay, disfigure- 
ment or death of a tree is to attend to each 
injury as soon as it occurs This kind of work is 
simple and comparatively mexpensive If the 
injury is allowed to remam untreated for some 
years (as commonly happens), decay producing 
organisms almost invariably enter the wound 
and produce a rotted area m the wood beneath, 
often of such an extent that a violent wind may 
break the tree at the decayed and weakened spot 
Uninjured bark or an mjured area promptly and 
properly ueated usually prevents the entrance 
of decay organisms” The foregoing quoiaaon 
from a bulletin of the United States Department 
of Agnculturc sums up the tree surgery idea 
perfectly We quote further ‘ In repair worl 
a few fundamental principles must be observed 
m order to secure permanently good results 
These may be summarized briefly as follows 
“(1) Remove all dead, decayed, diseased or in- 
jured wood or bark When on a Jimb this can 
often be done best by removing the entire hmb, 
on a large limb or on the trunk it may mean at 
tunes diggmg out the decayed matter so that 
a cavity is formed 

“(2) Stenhze all cut surfaces 
“(3) Waterproof all cut surfaces 
“(4) Leave the vtork m the most favorable 
condinon for rapid heahng, this may sometimes 
necessitate filling or mvenng drrn 
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"(5) Watch the work from year to year for 
defects, and if any appear, airend ro them im- 
mediately 

“The careless use of a long pruning hook or 
other implemcDC to break off small dead twigs 
should be avoided, as every bruise may become 
the point of entrance of dis^c or decay Qimb- 
spurs produce wounds that are very casilj 


we wish to keep the bark-grow'tng tissue (the 
cambium) as healthy as possible ^e removal 
of branches must be done so that ncu growth, 
called a callus, may completel) heal oier the 
wound before decay sets in. 

It IS important diat all u ounds drain so that 
any cm upon a tree should be perpendicular and 
as dose to the bark as possible without injunug 
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The filling of cavities is a job to 
be handled with great care All 
diseased tissue must be removed, 
and a certain amount of apparently 
healthy tissue must also be taken 
to insure a complete remo\ al of the 
diseased parts This is done with a 
gouge chisel or knife and followed 
on all exposed sapwood with a coat 
of good shellac It is then steriluied 
with ordinary commercial creosote 
and cot ered v ith liquid asphaltum 
Tar Will do, but asphaltum is bet- 
ter White lead or paint is not 
satisfactory for dressing wounds, 
as It has no sealing value when used 
on a damp surface 
Most people think that filling the 
cavities unth cement is for the pro 
tection of the tree It is usually 
done for appearance sake A cavity 
if well waterproofed and drained 
may be left open for inspection at 
any time If cement is used it 
should be remembered that the tree 



IS not a rigid object The cement should be 
laced in layers each of which is allowed to 
arden slightly before the next layer is set 
If the trurik or branch is weal ened bj the 
rotting of Its interior the walls should be braced 
together by bolting which should be kept at 
least three inches from the edge of the cavity 
Bark around a wound should be cut to a point at 
the top and bottom to facilitate callusing and 
so that die entire cavity will dram to the lowest 
point 

Crooked or distorted trees may be straightened 
With a block and tad le and guyed to keep them 
in shape If the tree is erect it will usually out- 
grow any urregulanty of its trunk The straight 
emng should be done by thorough soakmg ot the 
ground and the tightemng of the rope daily over 


a penod of weeks A good time to start is in 
early sprmg and the tightemng process should 
be continued throughout the summer 
Be sure to protect the bark of the tree with 
some heavy material such as an old tire casing 
and sec that there is a large loop allowed for 
the future growth of the tree 
By courtesy of the Davey Tree Expert Com 
pany we are able to illustrate the proper method 
of filling over trees However this should never 
be done unless absolutely necessary 

Fillmg around a tree is an expensive operation 
and the gravel should be extended well out be 
yond the spread of the branches A dram pipe 
runnmg to lower ground should be placed one 
foot below the onginal soil and should run 
from the trunk of the tree in two direcuons 
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T.il e trees, shrubs need to be caiefoUj se 
lected and should be purchased freshl) dug 
from reliable firms One advantage of fall plant 
mg IS that the nurser) stock is likelj to be fresher 
Most large nurseries dig their trees and shrubs 
m the fall, placing them in dormant storage As 
the earth is enarelj removed from the roots, this 
consGCutes a set back* These plants mil recover 
and become perfectlj hard} but as prenoosly 
explained, an) dr)nng out of the roots is detn 
mental and freshly dug plants are the best 

Select onl) those plants uhich groT\ well m 
your locality Bu) the best of them and be sure 
that the) are hard) 

You may be able to replant your shrubbery 
bord r h) dividing the old bushes which have 
oatgrown their location Their croums maj be 
split -mdi a hatchet and the divisions pruned 
both ss to roots and top The oldest ^ ood should 
be xerrored as should ^ broken or bruised roots 
Ntvr stock, mtaiun" )oung vigorous plants, 
IS alwavs better than decrepit old plants. How 
ever the older stoci can be renewed b) camng 
back and dinding mco secQons as above de 
scribed 

Shrubs should bt selected careftiUy as to 
height. A shrub wluch normal!) grows six feet 
K^h is ret) hard to keep pruned back to three 
feet. Care must be taken to give them a reason 
able amount of space Th*) osuall) appear best 
wv groups and are rartl) good m single rows ot 
as specimens MTiere space is available a border is 
best— on small properties it is better to ED the 
comers 

Shrubs are more or less of a peimment plant 
aswi uiux likn vroalk-t are. easiL'^ 

moved Therefore the) require more pUnmag 
and more careful selecnoiL 


Plant ng The same planting instructions ap- 
ply to shrubs as to trees except chat a few are 
planted in spnng 

All shrubs arc greed) feeders and the soil 
must be prepared carefilv For best results it 
should be trenched, as shown m our lUustraoon, 
and condiQoned with leafmold or other humus. 

Mulch the plants with manure, as prcviouslj 
instructed, and use about a pint of wood ashes 
and anoihti of coarse raw bone meal to each 
heaping v heelbarrow of pUnang soil. S« that 
the ground is firm about the roots to avoid air 
pockets, and settle the ground bj w*3tenng 


Arrangement Avoid straight lines both as to 
die shape of the border and the plantmg Do 
not get too man) of one vanety m a group 
Three or four are sufficient for the ordinan 
border The taller plants should be m die rear 
the medium in the middle, and the smaller at 
the front 

Straight top lines should also be avoided b) 
keeping in mind in the ultimate height of the va 
nous plants Alternate the rows b) high and Ion 
plantings UTtcrc the border is deep that is, 
from front to back tall plants nu) be used m 
the background but where the border becomes 
shallow low cr plants should be used This gives 
an appearance of greater depth Vanet) may 
be obiamcd by the introduction of groups of 
bulbs How ever dnnng the first few ) ears of 
the planting these groups diould be carefoUj 
njarked to avoid injury m culavatuao. After 
the border is well established this i$ not so 
pamcular If the ground is properly trenched 
culnvaooo will not be necessary except for the 
first jear or two Mulching with manure, as 
above described, is a good wa) of ferahring and 
the use of some ground covers is reconuncnd*d 

After the plants are once established, culara 
aon or refemlizanon is necessarj onlv once in 
three or four years or whenever the plants seem 
CO need ic. 

Pruning Do not prune earl) flowering shrubs 
each spring or ) on wtH cut awaj the fiowenng 
branches. Pruning of flowenng shrobberj is di 
vided into two classes, dormant pruning and 
Sommer pruning The majority of flowermg 
shrubs bloom on the new wood produced dur 
mg the growing season of the year previous. 
Prime w ithm a few w eeks after the flowers fall to 
give new wooi a dnonce to npen for next ) ears 
bloom Here is a list of such plants for Jul) 
pruning 


White Fringe tree 
Dogwood 
Japanese Quince 
Denuu 
Pearibush 

Forsjihia or Golden 
BcU 
Kewu 
Ibota Pnvec 
Fragrant HonejiruclJe 

Scandish Honej'sacUe 


Shorten straj shoots 
Remove old v ood 
Tnm to preserv c fonn 
Tnm spanngl> 

Tnm spanngl} 

Tnm severely— 1st to 10th 
of July 

Remove dead v •ood 
As desired 

Prone hghtl^ xn spnng 
and fall 

Pnme Iightl) in spring 
and 
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Akgnolia 
Flowenng Crab 
Tree Peony 
Mockorange 
Flowering Plum 
Flowenng Peach 
European Bird Cherry 
Jetbcad 


As httlc as possible 
Cut back when young 

Remove dead wood 
Cut budded plants se\ efdy 
Cut budded plants sc\ cfcly 
Cut budded plants severely 
Remove dead wood 


Hydrangeas 
Regel Privet 
Honeysuckles (Fruited 
vancaes) 

Swcctbrier 
Spirea Ant Waterer 
Snowberry 
Coralberry 


Cut back severely 
Trim spanngly 

Trim spanngly 
Remove old wood 
Cut Yz last year’s growth 
Remove old wood 
Remove old wood 



(SEE INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRENCHING ON PAGE 27) 


Slender Golden 
Currant 
Billardi Spirea 
Bndal Wreath 
Van Houtte Spirea 1 
Common Lilac r 

Persian Lilac J 

Viburnum (Flowenng 
vaneties) 

Weigela or DierviUa 
Tamartx (Early 
flowering) 


Remove dead wood 

Remove old wood 
Remove old W'ood 

Remove oldest wood 
only 

Pnine to keep in form 

Tnm sparingly 
Prune severely 


The following plants should be pruned in 
March* 


Indigo Bush Cut to ground 

Butterfly Bush Cut to ground 

Slirub Althea Cut back severely 


The general rule is, trim early flowenng shrubs 
just after they bloom Trim late (summer or 
fall) flowering or berry bearmg shrubs in March 
Temper your shears with brains, do not just 
lop on a few outer branches The neglected 
shrub may seem to be a hopeless mass of branches, 
but proceed gradually Reach mco the bush 
and remove first all dead wood This may be 
done at any season Second, cut off some of the 
oldest branches right down to the base Always 
keep some of the old wood and yet have new 
shoots coming from the bottom, not only on the 
outside of the plant, but m the center This 
means that your trimming must admit light and 
air to the center to support this gro^vth Re- 
member, shrubbery does not have to be pruned 
every year It is more a process of thinning 
out than of trimnung back, and, instead of bemg 
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a seasonal flnrr) , it can be spread over die year 
or scTcral ) ears mth benefit to the gardener as 
■w cU as to die plant 

Overgrown screen and massed shrubs can he 
cut to the ground as a last resort, but if this 
■would leave an ugl) gap, the icnovating, as dc- 
scnbed above, can be extended over several 
seasons Shrubs v\nth arching branches such as 
Buddleia altemifolia Forsv'thia Kolkmtzia and 
Spirea vanhouttei present a difficult problem if 
allowed to get out of hand, for thej should not 
have their sweeping grace marred bj the ug!) 
stubs and laterals left h) top cutting They re 
quire thinning from die ground and careful 
headmg m of die tops when removing die 
branches with their faded floners 


Shrubs for Various Purposes 

Low and Mednzm Shrubs for Foundanon Ptanoog 


Cotoneaster 

Deutzia 

KydriQgea quera/oba 
Mahoma aqmfohum 
Philadelphus Argentine 
Philadclphus virginal 
Ribes alpinuDi 
Spirea Anthofl> Wacerer 
Spirca pmtufolia 
Sj-mphoncarpos chenaulii 
Viburnum burki\ oodi 
Vibumum opulus nanus 


la Vanrtj. 

Lemainei*CarBea 
OiUeaf H>draagea 
Oregon HoU)gr3pe 
Double MocLownge 
Double Mockorange 
Alpine Currant 
Anthony \\ aterer Spirea 
Bndal Wreath 
Oienault Coralberry 
Fragrant Vibamum 
Dwarf Cranberfj Bush 


Medium and Tall Screen 
Caragana irborescens 
CnmvLS panicoUta 
LlgUSCrum vulgarc 
Lotucera fragnntissinu 
Lomcera maacVi 
Loniccxa roorrowi 
Loniccra tatanan pink 
Philadclphus coromnus 
Svnntra chmensts 
S>nnpa mlgans 
\ ibumum Atncncanuni 

\nbumuni cassmoidcs 
\nbumum dcntarom 
k^umum tomentosum 
X'jburnum tomentosum p 


Border Shrubs 

Siberian Pea Tree 
Graj Dogwood 
European Pmet 
Whiter Honeysuckle 
Amur 'Honcj'suckle 
Morrow Honcysuclle 
Tatanan Honej-sucUe 
Sweet Mockorange 
Ouncse Lilac 
French Hybnds 

Amencao CranbciT> Bush 
Withe Rod 
rkiTow'wood 
DoubleiUe Vibarnuin 
•licanim Japanese Soouball 


Trees for Tall Screen and Accent Plancmg with 
Shrubr 

Acerginnala Amur AlapJe 

Cercis canadensis Redbud 


Comus fionda 
Crataegus cordata 
Hcagnus augustifoba 
Euon)Tnus europaeus 
Hibiscus 
Ma}« UY vancty 
PopuJus boUeana 
Fninus bhenana 
PruDos Newport 
Tilu pjiamidalis 


AATutc Fiouxnng Dogu ood 
Washington Hawthorn 
Russian Olivtf 
European Burning Bush 
Shrub Althea Tree Form 
Chinese Crabs 
BoUeana Poplar 
Purpleleaf Plum 
Minnesota Purpleleaf Plum 
PjTanudal Lmdcn 


Excellent Foliage for Background and Border 
Plantings 

Aroma melanocarpa data Glossj Chokeberry 

Quonanthus nrgmica MTute Fnngecree 

Euooj'mus alatus WToged EuonjTUUS 

£uon>'nius alarus compacta 

Dwarf Winged Euon>mos 
Ligustrum in variety Pnvet 

Lomcera fragtanossum W'lnter Hoaej-sucUe 

Lotucera korolkoun Broad JBlueleaf Honeysuckle 
Lonicen osaacki Amur Honeysuckle 

Rhus cotinus Purple Fnngetree 

Vibumuai bntana Arrowu ood 

\’ibttmum rufidulum Southern Black Haw 

ATbumnm tomeniomm Doublcfilc Vibnmnm 


Background Shrubs for Flow er Borders 
Bud^eia m variety Charming Dubonnet, Fortone 
H'b'scus Tree and Bush Form 

Kolkwiczia amabilis Beamy Bush 

Philaddphos Argentine Doable Mockorange 
Philadclphus Bouquet Bliuc Mockorange 

Fninus ^andulosa sinensis Flowering Almond 
Pfunus tomentosa Nanking Oieny 

Prunus tnJoba plena Double Flowenng PJiim 
SsTOiga i-olgans hjbnds Named Vaneucs 

\’TDan«miVQAavoDai TragfantATbumum 

XTburnum carlesi Alaj'flowcrmg kTbomum 

\at«macroph>IIa Chaste Tree 


Spreading Shrubs for Banks and Roagh Places 


Dcibens ihunbergi 
Comus stolomfera 
For^'dua suspensa 
Lomcera imacla 
Prunus punala 
Rosa M« Graf 
Ros& wichuraiuna 
Rhus tn vanct> 

Spirea tomentosa 
Symphonearpos chenaula 
S>'njphoncarpos racemosus 
Symphoncarpos vulgans 


Japanese Barberry 
Goldentwig Dogwood 
M eepmg Forsjvhia 
Amur HoncvTUclJc 
Sand Cherry 
Max Graf Rose 
M'ichuranian Rose 
Sumac 
Hardback 
Chemult Coralbcny 
Snowbeny 
Coralbcny 
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Shrubs that Endure Shade 

Aroma melanocarpa elata Glossy Chokeberry 
Comus flonda \Vlutc Flowering Dogwood 


Comus pamculata 
Comus sangumea 
Euonymus alatus 
Euonymus curopaeus 
Forsythia suspensa 
Harmnainelis m vanety 


Gray Dogwood 
Bloodwig Dogwood 
Winged Euonymus 
European Burning Bush 
Weeping Forsythis 
Witch Hazel 


Hydrangea arboresccns grandiflora 

Snowhill Hydrangea 


Common Winterberry 
Pnvet 
Honeysucl le 
Sweet Bay 
Buckthorn 
Jetbead 
Fragrant Sumac 
Alpine Currant 
Flowermg Currant 
Snow and Coralbernes 
Common White Lilac 


Ilex verticiUata 
Ligustmm in variety 
Lonicera m varictj 
Magnolia glauca 
Rhamnus frangula 
Rhodotypos kernoides 
Rhus canadensis 
Ribes alpinum 
Ribes odorata 
Symphoncarpos in variety 
Synnga vulgaris alba 
Viburnum in variety 


Shrubs for Winter Twig Effects 
Comus stolomfera Goldentwig Dogwood 

Comus alba sibenca Rednvig Dogwood 

Comus sangumea vindissima Greentwig Dogwood 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis 

Showy Border Forsythia— Yellow 
Kerru-Grcen 
Virginia Rose— Red 
Redleaf Rose— Red 
Purple Osier 


Kema japonica 
Rosa lucida 
Rosa rubifoha 
Salix purpurea 


Specimen and Accent Trees and Shrubs 


Acer palmatum 
Althea coelestis 
Betula alba laciniata 
Buddleia altenufolia 
Ginkgo biloba 
Halesta tetraptera 
Koelreuteria pamculata 
Laburnum vulgare 
Malus fioribunda 


Japanese Maple 
Blue Rose of Sharon 
Cutleaf Weeping Birch 
Chmese Butterfly Bush 
Maidenhair Tree 
Great Silverbell 
Goldenram Tree 
Goldencham 
Japanese Crab— Standards 


Prunus subhirtella pendula 

Japanese Weeping Cherry 
Synnga vulgaris hybrids Hybrid Lilacs— Standanfc 
Wistaria sinensis Chmese Wistaria, Tree Form 


Comns flonda 
Cotoncaster dielsiana 
Cotoneaster divancata 
Cotoncaster honzontalis 
Cotoneaster soonganca 
Crataegus coccinea 
Crataegus cordata 
Crataegus cnisgalh 
Euonymus bungeanus 
Euonymus curopaeus 
Euonymus atropurpureus 
Ilex opaca 
Ilex verticiilata 
Lonicera maacki 
Lomcera Morrowi 
Photinia viUosa 


. . White Dogwood 
. . Diels Cotoncaster 
Spreading Cotoneaster 
Rock Cotoneaster 
Soonganca Cotoneaster 
Thicket Hawthorn 
Washington Hawthorn 
Cockspur Hawthorn 
■Wmterberry Euonymus 
European Burning Bush 
Native Wahoo 
Amencan Holly 
Wmterberry 
Amur Honeysuckle 
Morrow Honeysucl le 
Redberned Photima 


Rose Species 

Sorbus amcncana Amencan Mountain Ash 

Sorbus aucuparia European Mountain Ash 

Crataegus pyracantha lalandi Laland Firethom 
Viburnum amencanum American Cranberry Bush 
Viburnum opulus . European Cranberry Bush 
Viburnum dilatarum Lmden Viburnum 


White Berries 

Symphoncarpos xacemosus Snowberry 

Comus pamculata Panicle Dogwood 

Comus alba Coral Dogwood 

Comus stolomfera Red Osier Dogwood 


Blaci: Berries 


Aroma melanocarpa 
Ligustrum regefianum 
Ligustmm vulgare 
Rhamus Carolina 
Vdiumum lantana 
Viburnum pmmfolium 
Viburnum sieboldu 


Black Chokeberry 
Regels Privet 
European Pnvet 
Carolina Buckthorn 
Wayfanng Tree 
Blackhaw 
Siebold Viburnum 


Deep Blue Black Berries 


Mahoma aqutfoha 
Viburnum cassinoides 
Viburnum dentatum 
Viburnum lentago 
Viburnum molle 


Oregon Holly Grape 
Withe Rod 
Arrow wood 
Nannyberry 
Kentucky Viburnum 


Blue Berries 


Red Berries 

Aroma aibutifolia Red Chokebeny 

Berberis thunbergi Japanese Barberry 


Ampelopsis brevipedunculata Porcelain Ampelopsis 
Callicarpa purpurea Chinese Beauty Berry 

Comus amomum Silky Dogwood 

Symplocos pamculata Asiatic Sweetleaf 
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Visualize Its appearance -when f«Uy grown soils, and for this reason planting can be under-, 
whether it will fill the space which wc ha\e se- taken earlier 

lected for it, whether it will grow m shade or Watering Trees and shrubs need evtra wate^ 
sun and fit itself to the soil in which ii c wish to for at least a year after planting They may 
plant It carry on with normal rainfall, but make little 

It IS seldom that planting should be done in growth A cultivated area about the trunk will 
frozen ground Sometimes big trees are moved catch surface water, and a weeUy soaking with 
when the ground is frozen m order to get a large a hose Icttirig the water run slowly without a 
solid ball to insure protection to the fine roots nozzle, \iill do wonders 


In this case a supply of unfrozen soil is pro' 
vided for filbng around the ball m order to get 
nd of any au: pockets 

It IS better to do any transplanting on a dull 
moist day than a bright one The drying out 
of roots IS extremely bad for any plant Winds 
are as in)urious as sunlight, and it is always best 
to protect bare roots by a covering of wet sack- 
ing or other cloth 

Foliage IS often mote important than flowers 
We may have a plant which has beautiful blooms 
for a few weeles and is an eye sore the rest of 
the season 

In selecting a location remember that there is 
considerable difference ui the shade cast by a 
building and that cast by a tree or shrub TTic 
tree lets m air and some light 
Mulching An important pan of planung is 
“mulching Mulchmg as previously explained 
IS the covenng of the soil about the plane to pre 
vent alternate fieeimg and thaAvmg in wmier 
or CO conserve moisture m summer Mulchmg 
IS not to keep the plants warm it is to keep them 
cold. We repeat this several times in this book 
because it is so generally misunderstood 

Tlic heavmg of most soils during sadden 
weather changes breaks roots A parasol of 
leaves is used to prevent this If it is desired to 
fertilize at the same tunc new strawy manure 
will do It This IS turned under in the sprmg 
Special mulches are indicated for less hardy 
perennials and other plants in thexr respective 
chapters These plants many tunes cannot stand 
a net, packed dovm mulch 

In using Straw do not make it too thick as 
It may form a nestmg place for mice which tvill 
feed upon the bark of shrubs and trees, often 
knlJmg them If you find mdications of barl 
chen inia dost the mulch around the base of the 
plant \\ ith red pepper from a kitchen shaker and 
thin It out considerably 

Soil The. character of the sod has much to 
do v«h the time of transplanting in the spring 
t^ight soils tvarm up more qwcUy than day 


Summary The successful moving of a tree, 
shrub or hardy flowermg plant hinges first of all 
upon raUng it up, transporting it and resettmg 
It with the least possible disturbance of the 
original soil about those delicate fibrous rootlets 
which are its direct gatherers of the essential sod 
moisnue and plant food Upon the rapidity 
with which these rootlets resume their normal 
functioning m the new site depends the im-> 
mediate, and consequently the future, success of 
the subject 

Successful growth many times depends upon 
the cultivated area around the plant It may 
seem foolish to cultivate a large area around a 
small plant and work m plant food, but this is 
common sense Water the plant well to compact 
the soil and firm the earth around the roots 
Cut back the top growth sharply to relieve the 
scram on the roots No manure must touch the 
roots If you use manure, be sure chat it con 
tains no wood shavings and is well rotted (two 
to three years old), even then keep it nio to 
three inches away from the root ends 

Specific duections for moving different plants 
are given in their respective chapters 

pruning 

Why We Prune Pruning produces ^ood 
habits in plants There are a number of reasons 
for domg ic each one requuing its own particu- 
lar method of procedure Planting and pruning 
go hand iti hand because it is necessary to mam 
tain a balance between the plant top and its roots 
The roots take up the moisture (and with it 
the food from the soil) and distribute it to the 
upper part The leaves evaporate the excess 
moisture leaving the food elements m the chemi 
cal laboratory of the plant where they are 
charged into cell building material Part of this 
goes into the leaf enlargement some into the 
stem and the rest returns to the buiIdmE of the 
roots themselves ® 

Whenever the demand for moisture m the 
upper plant becomes greater than the supply 
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available from the roots, the plant dies When 
It becomes necessary to cut the roots to trans- 
plant, It also becomes necessary to curtail the 
top growth to reheve the demand from below 
Therefore, we prune at planting tune, especially 
m the spring when the general practice is one 
third reduction But this does not apply to stock 
moved carefully with a ball of soil to protect 
the root system 


back so that all their energy is thrown into the 
producing of the blossom A modification of 
this IS the removal of all but a few flower buds, 
this IS called disbuddmg 
In the case of a sickly plant it is sometunes 
necessary to cut it back so that it may get a new 
start Oftentimes a plant becomes so overgrown 
with old branches that it is cut back right to 
the ground 



EARLY SUMMER ROOT PRUNING 
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After the plant has grown we may prune it 
again to limit its height or secure some desired 
form It is also pruned to remove diseased, m- 
jured or dead branches 

In the case of some roses and many shrubs 
and vines, the blossoms are borne upon new wood 
onlj In this instance ^\e remove the worn-out 
branches to stimulate the growth of the new 
ones 

Where excepoonally large specimen or exhibi- 
tion flowers arc desired, plants arc sometunes cut 


In the case of hedges, evergreens or specimen 
plants we often prune them or cut them with 
shears to some desired form or effect This is 
usually known as shearmg 
Special instrucaons for each of these opera- 
Oons IS given in the cultural directions for the 
various plants themselves These should be 
studied as prumng is not a job for an unskilled 
workman 

General Rules The general rules are simple, 
yet no greater enmes arc committed against our 


TREIS AND 5HSUBS 
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Bloom ilirougtiou^ ihe Year 

Jamiaty \Qjjnese sod ‘Winter Witchhazcl 
February J 

Malch-Comdian-cIierry, Winter Hone>-sucUe 

Apnl-Goldcnbell, Stir Magnoliii, Nantong Cherry, 
Aincncan Kedbud. Flottenng Quince, Saucer 
Magnoba, Onental Cherry, Wilson Peirlblish, 
Chinese Lilac, Fragrant and Buthwood Vlbur 
tium, Blicnaai Plum, Double Flotvenng Almond 


Mm -Flint enng Dogtvood, Garland Flotver, Dem- 
i Chinese Crabs, H)bnd Lilacs, Doublefile 
Vihumum, White Fringe Tree, Beauty Bush, 
u«.i.-rhnra Rrtf^al Wreath- Vanhouttt SpiTWi 


June-Sweet MoAorange. Argentine. V^nal, 
FfoebeJ Spiraea, Japanese Tree Lilac, Qunese 
Bttttetfly Bush, Ecae Rose, Hugorus Rose 
July *1 Smolctrec, Rose of Sharon, Buncrfl) 
August iBush, Sueetbay, Chaste Tree, Tama- 
SeptemberJ nsk. Butterfly Bush 
October— Common VVitchhazel 



THE PRAYER OF THE TREE 

(A Doace foand tuiled to a me lo one of tfae puls of Senile, Spun. Copied from the book 
^•Sp iniA Suoshme, by Uinor Eisner ) 

‘ To the Wayfarer^ 

Ye •L.ho pass by and •amid raise your hand against me 
Harken ere you harm me' 

I am the heat of your hearth on the cold •winter nights, 

The friendly shade screenmg you from the surmner sim 
My fruits are refreshing draughts. 

Quenching your thirst as you journey on, 

1 out the beam that bolds your house. 

The board of your table. 

The bed on •uhtcb you he. 

And the timber that builds your boat, 

1 am the handle of your boe. 

The door of your homestead. 

The •wood of your cradle. 

And the shell of your co^ 

/ am the bread of kindness, and the flower of beauty 
Ye •uho pass by, listen to my prayer, harm me not ” 



CHAPTER V 


Planting, Transplanting and Pruning 


•‘He viho piMf! a tree. General rules are alvv^ys dangerous because 

Plants a hope” there arc usually many cxccptions Among the 

PLANTING perennials, oriental poppies arc besr moved SfX»n 

Plantinc or rather transplanting, is a violent after blooming (when their foliage has withered) 
^hock to anv plant Its food supply is curtailed m order to avoid loss of bloom the following 
bv the cuttmff of some of its roots and for this season, while windflowers, chrysanthemums and 
reason we must cut doTvn the demand on the a few fall bloomers do not do well at all unless 
temainins roots by pruning the top growth flowed to get a start before being moved tlic 
These two processes constitute a severe operation follounng spring 

and as m Ae case of an operauon on a person, November, just after the first good ground 
should usually be performed when tlic plant is freeze, is considered best for deciduous trees and 
nearest asleep or when the chances of immediate shrubs, yet Silver Maple and Poplars move better 
recuperation are most favorable f the spring Magnobas transplant best lust le- 

Someone has said. ‘ If you love a plane you^n fore their Wosom-buds begin to form, and Snow- 
transplant It and make it live any time This ball, Butterfly Bush, Tamarix, Sumac, Straw- 
means that if you are interested enough you wiU berry Shrub and a few others do not seem to 
give the plant sufficient care before and after stand the Avjnter’s cold if weakened by fall trans- 
transplanang to watch it and help it overcome planimg Coniferous evergreens transplant best 
adverse circumstances tn we suirnner—August or September 

Foe instimce, small shrubbery may be moved Thus we »e that nme vanes and that we muet 
In midsummer if the roots are cur six months to Imow our plant, also that we must write down 
a year before transplanting It wtU ako be nec- the mfomiation so that we may ute it attain 
essary to cut the tops back sharply, to stnp One of the most important thmits to^koo™ 
off a large part of the leaves and to wara and ahotit a plant is hmv much room ft will 3,3 
shade it until it recoyets Shrubs and small trees when matured The result of too close nlam 
handle safely in aU but eitremc sveather ran- is an overcrowded condinon which 
ditions if dug V ith a ball of earth Allowing them unhealthy plants and the loss of flowers oVf ' 
to harden oft out of reach of sun and tvind will Most plants need atr all around them 
reduce the shock of transplannng and httle pnin- as throogh the center If we plant mr I “ c 
mg will be necessary Specimen shrubs ate also branches mtcmvine and, exceut in 
moved m this way, and their slight extra cost is hedges of specially selected Plants tt * 

mote dtan justified Also annuals or perenniaU not a beautiful thmg Many 3 “ 

may be moved any time without mjnty if they young stock too closely cxnecti 
arc groivn in pots which confine the roots withm out at some future time hut ™ ■' 

a planting ball the tune comes “ when 

Thus season and condition are overcome but Shrubs usually mature and fill 
at added cost of time and labor These instances two to three years, trees m ei b"*’ 
should be the excepoon rather than the rule while perenmab take hut tw 
Woody stemmed plants should be moied when we consider how many team °, When 
they are neatest dormant For perennials the propetl) planted we should h ^row if 

general rule is to tmnsplant them in spnng or th^ength of time for the full V'"™® '™' 


fate summer when they ate resting or farthest 
away from their bloommg penod 


There arc 
consider 





a 

plants than in the name of pramng Ofren ihc 
Ignorant worlwman or the gardener becomes too 
enthusiastic The use of the small knowledge 
necessary wall sa\ e much gnef 
Tools must be sharp and propetly selected A 
single bladcd shear is best Cut with the blade 
tow ard the growing plant, this bruises only the 
part to be thrown awny Doable bladed pruners 
may bruise both parts Use a saw on large 
branches and if it is double-edged use care to 
a\ Old damage to the rest of the plant. Use good 
sharp tools Pay a fair ptice for them It always 
pays to use good tools. 

Cut near a vigorous bud The new shoot de- 
veloping wall have a tendency to grow the way 
that bud pomts, so the plant can be shaped the 
w^y you wash 

A vigorous bud on a branch mdicates that 
there is vitabty at that point If jou cut dose 
to and in a slanting direction down from the 
bud, the wound wall soon callus over before 
wnihenng or decay can take place This idea 
should also be earned to the cumag of flowers 
for V ase arrangement (See lUustraaons of how 
to cut a rose ) Proper cutting allows for foturc 
blooming on the same jomt. All cues on larger 
brauchea should be coated wntK liquid asphalcom 
or any good wound dressing to keep out air and 
disease 

The cutting out of the heads or leading 
branches of many trees will cause them to be- 
come bunchy and ugly at that point besides 
making an opemng w here disease may enter 

It IS gener^y best to do the pruning of trees 
m the winter, evergreens in the early spnrtg and 
shrubbery in the spni^ or snimneE, according 


MANTIHG, TtANSMANTING AND PIUNlK^ 

Root Pruning Root pruning is good pracocf 
if ) ou wash to transplant a large shrub or tree 
In the spring, a trench is dug completely around 
the plant at a suitable distance from its base ac‘ 
coidmg to its site This causes it to develop d 
compact baU of fine fiber-likc feeding roots clos^ 
to die plant and helps it to get started again aftef 
the transplanting 

Fill the trench w ith compost or earth rich ir* 
water holding mateml Do not use manure 
which will bum the root ends Soak the trencH 
with weak chemical fertilizer soluaon (a table' 
spoonful to t\vo gallons of water) several time? 
donog the growing season. 

Small plants nva> be root pruned by driving ^ 
spade around the ball to be removed and fero-’ 
lizing closely around die plant At least srf 
months of growong amc should elapse betweer* 
the root pruning and the transplanting 

Suckers Many of our flowenng plants ar^ 
not hardy enough to grow on rhcir own loots^ 
and for this reason they are grafted on strongei 
plants, known as momer stock For instincey 
lilacs may be grafted upon privet, and bedding! 
roses upon bmr stocL The mother stock oftert 
throws off shoots from below the graft or bud 
which are called suckers These suckers which 
Can often be recognized by the character of their 
leaves m roses, blacs, fiowenng almonds, etc 
They should be cot off belcno the groimd as soon 
as they arc discovered so thej wall not absorb 
the energy needed for the flowering or fruiting 
of the unproved vaneiy 

“Bleeding" Prune Maples and Tims m the 
faD Or late summer, but not in early sprmg as 
they may * bleed,*’ If it is necessary to cut rfiem 
in sprmg, vvjut unti iney are out m SvHi 


MUSKCTAQUID 

All wy hurts 

My garden spade can heal A troodlarsd v;alk 
A guest of rran grapes a mocking thrush, 

A laitd rose or rod loitsig colxanbme. 

Salve lay «orrt i,ot*nd} 


— Earmsox 



CHAPTER VI 


Coniferous Evergreens 


It alviayt here it fretbest teen 
Tw ever here, an evergreen 
— CaowixY 

The range of plants covered by the term 
coniferous is wide They get their name from 
the cone which is the bloom of the plant and 
later its fruit. But m size they range from the 
little round Mugho Pine in the yard to the giant 
Sequoia of our Pacific coast which was a large 
tree when the Pharaohs built the pyramids 
One of the conifers (or cone bearers) is the 
Larch, which is not evergreen at all, but sheds 
Its needle-hke foliage in autumn the same as other 
deciduous plants The cultural directions foUow- 
mg apply also to them and they are to be recom- 
mended as graceful ornamental trees in their 
locabties The American Larch is the Tama- 
rack, but a wider range of location is en- 
joyed by the Chinese Golden and the European 
Larches 

Often included m discussions of conifers be- 
cause of their similar habits and uses, and be 
cause they are narrow-leaved eve^reens, are the 
Yews and the Jumpers or Red cedars, even 
though they do not bear cones, but rather 
berry-hke frmts These arc red and fleshy m 
the Yews and bluish-gray, small and firm m the 
case of the Jumpers. 

Moving Conifers The two seasons when 
transplantmg of evergreens may be most safely 
earned on arc from the middle of August to the 
middle of September and from the tunc the frost 
IS out of the ground m sprmg until the plants 
start to make new growth 

The advantage of fall plantmg is that the roots 
get a chance to reestablish themselves before 
unntcr and be ready to make new growth 
promptly in the spnng The disadvantage is that 
the plants go into the ngors of wmter in a weak- 
ened condition 

The advantage of spnng plantmg is that the 
plant is approaching its most favorable season 
while weakened from the root shock. However, 


die hot dry days of summer will prove very 
trying 

Larger trees may be handled more easily in 
February or March when a ball of frozen earth 
can be taken The freezing of the soil to a sohd 
mass makes possible the taking of a larger ball 
necessary to a tree of greater size 

It is the svTiter’s opmion that early September 
plannng is best except m the extreme northern 
part of the United States The establishment of 
the roots before spring is an item, the need of 
less watenng over the winter season, the chance 
to do a more leisurely job than m the short spring 
season, and the opportunity to get a fresh start 
before hot weather seem to outweigh all the 
other advantages 

I have seen an evergreen carelessly planted in 
the fall lose all its foliage over the \vinter only 
to come out again the foUowmg spring 

There is a type of evergreens adaptable to 
almost every need, locality- and condiuon Some 
varieties grow in swamps at the water’s edge, 
others upon rocky cliffs However, the lands 
used for ornament to which we now refer have 
for the most part two basic needs good drain- 
age and adequate moisture Ir seems that even 
the kinds which grow wild m damp places re 
quire good drainage when planted under con- 
ditions of cuinvaaon 

They arc really never doniiant and even in* 
wmter, when other plants are bare of leaves, 
constant transpiration is going on (m a lessened 
degree, of course) through their foliage There- 
fore, svater must be suppLed durmg a prolonged 
dry spell even if the weather is moderately cold 
and especially in late fall after a diy summer 

They seem to grow best m soil underlaid with 
glacial dnft and we must stnve to imitate these 
conditions if we wish to quickly overcome the 
shock of root disturbance Proper planung and 
care wiU enable the plant to maintain one half its 
normal growth for the first two years after which 
It will probably have regained full vigor 
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The most usual cause of farlore of evergreens 
3S lack of water The foliage presents a large 
exposed surface for evaporatioD If a plant loses 
water through its leaves faster than it can talc 
in water through its roots, it dies Water must 
get down at least three feet Grade the sur 
roundmg soil and dnve holes in the ground if 
necessary Ail the roots should be constantly 
wet, but It should be a drinking wetness, not a 
bath. Always cultivate an area one to two feet 
beyond the branch spread 

In transplanting, a few things are essential 
The trees should be transplanted with a ball 
of earth The larger the bail the quicker the 
recovery The method of procmrmg this ball is 
illustrated on the opposite page 
If the season is at all dt}, first culavatc the 
area beneath the tree, then force a bar mco die 
ground m a senes of holes two or three feet deep 
around the tree This circle should be of the 
size of the ball which you intend to cake Water 
this for sev eral hours daily with a gentle stream, 
putting a gunny sack over the end of the hose 
Shape the ground to turn the water into the 
holes Re^t for about a w eek and allow to dry 
for several days 

Now prepare the planting hole m the new 
location. Dig it twice as large as the ball and 
haV again as deep If your soil is da) or is 
heavy, work deeply into the bottom a quantity 
of sand and graveL Fill the hole with water 
and allow to dram, away several times. IE the soU 
removed is heavj, make it friable \nth sand and 
work m some thoroughly rotted manure or 
humus and bone meal 

Dig a trench around the tree to be moved, 
slopmg one side to admit a wooden platfonn. 
Cover the 'ball oghEl) wi£h 'burlap pinned to- 
gether and held m pbcc with mils Work the 
, earth from beneath, byrag the ball against the 
platform, securing it mth rope Now cut the 
bottom roots cleanly with a knife or saw, mm 
all broken roots cleanly and secure burlap around 
the ball These roots arc very susceptible to m 
jury and air They should be kept covered and 
moist at all times 

The rope handle is used as a harness over the 
shonlders to facfljtate Lfcmg The platfonn 
method allows moving a larger ball if this is 
firmlj secured in pbee, breakage and jar are 
imnimiz.cd Low cr the ball into the ncu’ locacton 
and then unne. Remove burbp and proceed to 
plant, using cart to firm all earth to avoid futuie 


settling and do not allow manure to come into 
con^ct M ith the roots Firming the sod around 
evergreen roots is second in importance only to 
watering Keep sod from drying out for sev- 
eral months 

Handling Bought Trees If >ou arc buying 
an evergreen and if the tree is large it will come 
to you with the branches tied to avoid injury to 
them If you are unable to plant the tree at once 
and the vveather is warm, it is well to unoe the 
branches until yon are ready to plant 

Also wet the ball and cover it with straw, 
sacks, or material to keep it from drying out. 
The foliage, too, must be protected from the 
sim and winds 

It is well to plant the tree as soon as posable, 
bat do not pbnt it hastily Better keep it a few 
days untd you have time to do the job properly 
than to sacrifice good planting When you arc 
ready, place the tree vnth its branches tied at a 
convenjeni spot near the hole You will nocce 
upon the trunk a sod hue which indicates the 
depth at which it was planted m the nursery 
Your planting is to be one or two inches low er 
than the nursery planting Be v eiy careful to see 
that the tree is pknted on a bed of w ell firmed 
sod, so that vc vAu not settle after it is w et The 
preparaoon of the hole and the acrnal planting 
\v lU be as already described Some nursenes coat 
the roots with mud or cla\ by dipping them be- 
fore shipment. This forms a good seal against 
the air before burlap is applied, but should be 
removed when planting Be sure to see that all 
broken or injured roots are cut off cleanly Any 
cracks or bad bruises may form a place for dis 
case to take hold and cause trouble later 

If the tree is of considerable size, it is im- 
ponant £hat its branches be kept tied in during 
the planting so the ends wull not become braised 
or broken It is difficult to set the tree m its 
proper posidon vnthout kmowTHg something of 
ns shape We, therefore, recommend that the 
branches be loosened after the tree has been 
placed in the hole when it may be turned about 
before the burlap is removed, so that the best 
setting position raav be obtained Then dc them 
Up again loosely to get them out of the way 
until the planting is fiiushed 

The loosening is after the acrangetnenc of 
die earth has been made as above described Any 
branches which do not conform to the desired 
shape may be taken off at this time, but it is better 
to wait tranl a little later 
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If the planting location is exposed to strong 
winds It IS well to support the tree by tying some 
soft material about its trunk and fastenmg it to 
a stake or post dnven into the ground Also, if 
the season is well advanced it may be well to 
erect a windbreak of some kind on the windward 
side to 1 eep from drymg out the fohage when it 
IS making new growth 


if they are not available straw, hay or even a loose 
mulch of leaves will help Be sure that the mulch 
stays loose and that the air penetrates it easily 
Do not use soft wood leaves which will mat or 
decay and cause heating 
Liquid manure during the growing season is 
the ideal stimulant for newly planted or ailing 
trees Alulching with two mches of manure m 



IN DRY WE^TMER CULTIVATE 
THE AREA-'DRIVE A CIRCLE 
Of HOLES 2 FT DEEP WHERE 
BALL IS JO er MAGE 


\ SACH OVER 
END OF HOSE 
SOAK DAllY FOR A VUEEK 
TWEN ALLOW TO ORY A 
FEW 0AY5 


REMOVE WITH AS LARGE A 
BALL OF EARTH AS POSSIBLE \ 
pile earth on one side only I 

LtNOERM HE ONE SIDE Of BALL 



Danng the nuld weather of spnng it is quite 
beneficial to newly planted evergreens to keep 
the ground loosened beneath their branches until 
June 1 After June 1, mulch by covenng the 
ground under them with about nvo inches of 
some loose porous matcnal which will help retain 
the moisture and keep their roots cool TTie best 
matcnal for this purpose is strawy manure It 
may be fresh manure if not objectionable, or 
well rotted manure otherwise 
Next t\c recommend domestic humus or gran 
ulated peat moss. These matcnals may be culti- 
vated into the ground the following spnng, but 


the fall after a ground freeze and culuvatmg it 
lightly into the sod m the spnng have proved 
very stimulanng After spnng transplanung, peat 
humus or moss may be used as a midch to avoid 
odor 

Pruning Hic balsam and concolor firs may 
be thickened by judicious sheanng when young, 
but the concolor should be planted where it can 
develop naturally as its greatest charm is in the 
young growth as it fans out each spnng 

The upright junipers respond to light shear- 
ing where a formal effect is desired Cannarti 
xn^es a fine unshcared specimen and bears more 
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berries -when so grown for a tali hedge it should 
be topped bghtly as should ketckeri Excelsa 
smcu and Mcyen should follow their own habit 
of gro^vth All spreading varieties ma) need 
heading back to keep them under control sn 
resmeted places The Pfitzer juniper makes a 
rapid groivth and will give trouble if allowed to 
get out of hand. Take off the oldest branches by 
slipping the shears in under new shoots so Ae 
stubs wtU not show The natural grace should 
be preserved. 

The spruces can be thickened by having the 
center bud on each twig pinched off in early 
spring or half of each new twig clipped off m 
June They can be sheared when young but, 
as with the firs, the leader must not be cue 
Specimen trees must ha\ c room to develop with 
out interference especially the blue spruces. 

■»« .,t - _ c. j I — . r^,afjng if 

^tal^g 

The jews and arbomtaes respond readily to 
piumng if the shape of the pbnt is kept in mind 
They shear readily mto hedges when young 
Intermedu can he trimmed mto globes The 
Hatfield yew should not be touched as its charm 
IS m. irregularity \\Tre its upnghc stems to- 
gether lightly with insulated electric wire to 
avoid snow damage as is somecunes done with 
pyranudal arborvitaes This also makes formal 
shcanng easier To get the desired oudme shear 
horizontally around the bottom for a foot or so 
dicn work to the top svidi vertical cuts To 
tnm globes, tnm a zone around the middle and 


native crabs and their hybrids axe also sus- 
ceptible to this and similar fungus growth and 
m some sections can not be used with success 
The Chinese crabs seem to be resistant and arc 
lepUcing the Bechtels in many places. Control 
consists in destroying badly infected cedars and 
replacing them wth less susceptible vancoes, 
though the best plan is not to grow the alternate 
host plants wuthin a mile or two of one another 
The galls can be reduced by hand pickmg 
throughout the year as they mature and both 
cedars and apples should be sprayed in the spxmg 
with Iimc sulfur 

Bagworms weave spindle-shaped bags on a 
foundation of the needles of the trees on which 
they hve In them the young are hatched in 
the gimig to carry on m the same manner They 
arc found on many varieties of evergreens, but 
seem to prefer jumper spruce, arbomtac and 
larch. Hand picking the bags and destroying 
will take care of light infestations, but spraying 
all trees with arsenate of lead will kiU die young 
wornis Morning is the best nme, when they 
come out to feed The pests seem to IBce thiu 
plantings with shade and northern CTposnrcs. 
They wnll often defoUate pans of trees 

The red spider is really an 8 legged mite 
visible only under a magnifying glass It weaves 
fine webs on the underside of branches socks 
the plant juices and can cause the death of the 
tree if not combated Since the spider flourishes 
under hot, dry condiDons, it can be discouraged 
by deep watering and by washing off the tree 
each week. 


w ork up and domi to it. 

Enem es If evergreens are kept growing well, 
with all necessary food and ivater they wiU be 
less susceptible to disease and pests tfiao those 
mth casual care Nevertheless, they may be at 
, tacked by enemies from other plantings and 
therefore need constant watching Cedar mst, 
bagworms and red spider are the most common 
sources of trouble 

The cedar apple or gall, is caused by the ap- 
plcrust fungus whose life cycle includes 4 to 5 
moodis spent on the apple and 18 or more on 
the redeedaf Its presence on the latter causes 
a browiush gall to form on the tree which be 
comes active after the warm spring rams and 
throws off Spores from its soft orange colored 
horns These spores mfect apple leaves and diere 
develop new spores which arc earned by die 
Wind to the same or other cedars. Hawthorns^ 


This 15 done best with a round or flanng rose 
nozzle directing the stream of water up and 
under the branches. To avoid burning wait 
Dual the sun is low and the tree has cooled off 
after the heat of the day Dusting with sulfur 
IS a cure and should be a routme treatment. 

In ejnes and suburbs wash off frequently the 
Scot and gnme deposited from the air Evergreen 
foliage is sticky and dirt and soot soon tend to 
smother it An occasional show cr is an ciccUcDt 
tome and also helps keep down red spider 

Watering Emphasis has been placed upon 
this m other parts of the text, but an addiuonal 
word on watenng in the fall is important. The 
ground should be soaked to below the frost line 
before it freezes over each fall, using a hose with 
out a nozzle and a gentle scream of water This 
enables the roots to supply moismrc to replace 
that which the winter sun draws from the foliage 
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and a tree will be much more likely to come 
through severe weather without weakening. 

The writer has kept evergreens healthy and 
beautiful for many years by a simple system In 
February or March give a dormant spray widi 
miscible oil accordmg to directions on the con- 
tainer. Procure it from your seedsman, xt is good 
for your other trees and shrubbery, too. In June, 
spray with the oil as directed for summer use, 
mixmg it with Arsenate of lead. (If you have 


sprayed with sulphur, do not use oil for several 
months They do not nux.) 

A fall mulch of manure, an occasional shot of 
liquid manure, an occasional watermg, bathing, 
and that’s all. Spray, water and feed and people 
will say of your trees, as nurserymen have some- 
time said of mine, “The healthiest we have ever 
seen.” 

If your trees turn brown in winter, give them 
some protection against the drying out caused 



Above are shown the fohage sonceuxes of our most popular erergreens, also the eight general fonns taken hy 
coniferous trees, with the names of some runnutg most true to these forms Many plants do not run true to 
these forms, but are combinations of two or more of them. The forms taken by the foliage of various ever* 
greens are very confusing as some plants of the jumper speaes have sharp pointed needlelike foliage and others 
scalelike leaves which somcames overlap In the case of the red cedar both may appear oo the same plant. The 
arborvitae is easily detected by its flat leaves wfaidi look as if diey had been pressed in a book The forms and 
sues of this vanew are numerous. Cypress for landscaping is usually known as retinospora The branches re- 
semble those of artxirvitae, but are more plumebke. In our illustration the hemlock might be confused with the 
lumper beside it, but hemlocks are easily disungutshed by their soft beauty and the nodding top and branch ends. 
Yews are slow-growing trees usually of dwarf hatnt and are distmguished by the extreme darkness of their 
fobage which comes in flat sprays Spruce is the well known Oinstmas tree of commerce— its foliage standing 
rigid and straight away from its branches, while the fir has a somewhat blunt end, flat, leaf arranged in two 
rows. These vary m different species. The lardi (Eniopean) is not a true evergreen as it drops its foliage m 
the fall to uke on soft bnght green tufts of ncedldike fob^ m the spring It is noted for the bnghtness of 
Its foliage 
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by ctccssi\ e w tnds This is advisable for all fall 
transplanted stock if iti an exposed location 
last, but not least, buy healthy stock from 
reliable local nurserymen They will sell you 
trees which will grow m ) oui soil Trees pushed 
out of their natural latitude are likely to fad 
No matter how beautiful they may appear, the 
trees grown in the southern lowlands will not 
grow well in the clay soil of localities fanher 
nonh Cheap evergreens are usually expensne 
m the end as well as unsatisfactory. 

More live Christmas trees (which may be any 
of various kinds of conifers) are being used each 
year and many times a family would hicc to keep 
and plant the tree after the holiday s This can 
be done, but the trees need special handling as 
they suffer severely from the hot, dry air of the 
average home, also sudden changes from out- 
doors to 3 living room for a fort-night or so and 
then out again, are hard on them 
If you wish your live Christmas tree to grow 
after the holidays, keep it in a pan where its 
buflaped roots may be kept moist Keep it as 
fat away from direct heat as possible When 
indoor use is over, place it m the cool cellar, 
where its foliage may be washed off, its roots 
moistened and the plant hardened gradually to 
cold over a period of a week or two Plant it 
out doors with good drainage in mild weather, 
then water and mulch it wcU 

CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS IN 
GENERAL USE 

ABIES baTsamci (Balsam Fir) 60-70 ft Narrow 
pyramidal gro-wth, dark green fragrant needles 
Specimen, windbreak, border plantings 

concolor (Concolor Fir) 90 100 ft Symmetneak 
grayish blue Specimen group, border 

JUNIPERUS chinensis (Chinese Jumper) 20 ft. 
Light green to blue, columnar cone Accent, croup 
border 

cbmtnsis ketelcen (Ktteleer) IS Ig ft Ryranada) 
yellow green Accent group tall hedge 

chinensis pfftacnana (Pfitzer) Broad spreading 
iron-clad endures shade. Foundauon,b3nk group 

chinensis saigcnti (Sargent) Creeping, low, blue 
green, nigged 

communis depressa plumosa (Andorra) 15 ig 
inches Low, silvery purple Banks, steps, fouoda 
tion, rock garden. 


ctctlsa 5tncu* (Spm> Gretk) 4*5 fL Scmi^dwarf 
oinical, glaucous blue, sloM grovith loimdation, 
groups, formal accents 

japoruca (Japanese) 8-12jnciies Spreading lilue 
green white lines on pointed Iwccs Dccomnc 
Dwarf form is bluer 

scopuloniiT) 20-2f ft Columnar conc,siIiert\hjp- 
cofd foliage Accent, group, formal 
sqiiamata iMeycn (Mejer) ft Irregular form, 
bnght blue to pinkish Specimen, accent, rock 
garden 

Mrgimana (Redeedar) ft Columnar, gra>- 
jsh green, purplish in wntcr Hedge, background. 
Platte Rncr type best 

vi^mtana cannam (Cannart Redeedar) I2-H ft 
Deep green whipcord foliage, blue bemes Ac- 
cent, hedge, specimen. 

sHgimana glauca (StKcr Redeedar) 15-lS ft. 
Pyramidal white to blue House, color, accent- 

LARIX (Larch) 90 ft Deciduous conifer Broad, 
conical, short tufted needles, soft spring color 
Spectmtn 

PKXA canadensis (WTaite Spruce) 60 70 ft Com- 
paa, p>nmidal. light green Background, wind- 
break, screen, group 

canadensis albertiana (Black HiU) 50-60 ft. <i>m- 
pact, widtspreadmg bluish green. Specimen, 
nacurajistjc planting 

canadensis cornea glauca (Dwarf Alberta) 4-6 ft. 
Dwarf compact cone, miniamrc needles, grass 
green Formal, decorative for smali areas 
cxccisa (Nonvay) SO 90 ft. Dark green conical 
'Vjndbrcak and woods 

pungens (Colorado) 80 150 ft Green to blue 
Speatnen, windbreak, woods 

pungens kosten (Koster Blue) Sil\ cr blue Speci- 
men group 

PINUSmughus(MughoPinc) 4ft Shrubbj.dark 
green, dense growth Foundanon, group, accent 
planting 

nigra (Austrian) 60-70 fn Pyramidal, spreading 
deep green Gty seashore, forest planting 
Stoobus (White) ?5 ft Pyramidal, spreading, soft 
blue green needles Specimen, group, forest, 
screen 

sylvestns (Scotch) Irregular, rapid erowth. cr3> 
green needles Woods 

PSEUDOTSUGA DOUGLAS! (Douglas Fir) 70- 
80 ft Colorado type, pjramidil green to blue 
Hardy, useful, specimen, fotest. endoies shade 
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TAXUS (Yew) A comparatively ne\v subject for 
ornamental use over much of the country Espeaal- 
ly adapted for foundation plantings, hedges, etc 
Rapidly coming into widespread popularity and 
use The trees have deep green, axy foliage with 
scarlet berries, do well m full sun or shade, tlinve 
in various soils, are hardy and free from disease 
The various types can be pruned into many forms, 
from straight hedges to topiary figures 
Taxus cuspidata (Spreadmg Japanese) 10 12 ft 
Bush form hedge foundation, groups 
cuspidata capitata (Upright Japanese) 25 ft 
Hedge, formal accent 

cuspidata browm (Browns) Upright bush form 
cuspidata hatfieldi (Hatfield) Upright stems, 
broad, resembles boxNvood Foundation accent 
cuspidata nana (Dwarf) 2 3 ft Dwarf, slow 
growth, specimen, house Low hedge 


cuspidata intermedia (Intermediate) 32 ft Com 
pact spreading type 

cuspidata media hiclcsi (Hicks Yew) 20 ft Up- 
nght, columnar, accents, hedges 

THUYA (Arborvitae) The uses of this faimly are 
similarly for accent, foundation hedge and group 
work They can endure little shade, and like 
abundant moisture 

Thuya occidentalis (Amencan) 20 30 ft Pyram- 
idal, dark green foliage 
pyramidalis (Pyramidal) 15-20 ft 
wareana (Ware) 12-15 ft Corneal 
woodwardi (Woodward Globe) 

T^UGA canadensis (Canada Hemlock) 75 90 Jt 
Corneal with drooping branches soft green fohage 
Like shade and protection of other trees Tall 
hedges, specimen, background, woods 



Man, thought to be Qodsfitest loorL, 
Must give nvay to the flowers 
That pray for bttle but water 
As they thrive in albmng bowers 
—Maurice F Lyons 



CHAPTER Vlt 


Acid-Loving Plants 


No moie beautiful Sowers can grace our gar- 
dens than those borne by our acid loving plants 
The instructions for raising these plants sound 
more troublesome than the actual planting 
The best Imovm. of them ace our broad leaved 
evergreens, chief among which are the Mountain 
Laurel and the glonous Rhododendron tvhtch 
includes species ranging from sue mches to fifty 
feet high and of practically every color except 
vivid blue Also some deaduous shrubs such as 
Dogwood, the Heather mbe, Trailtng-Arbntus, 
etc , cenain well known perennials, and the 
Aaaleas which come ui both evergreen and dc 
ciduous vaneties Many of these have the repu- 
tauon of being temperamental, but if theur soil 
needs are once understood and supplied, the rest 
of their culture is simple They will grow in 
many locahoea if the kinds are piopetly selected 
and if the soil is not too alkaime Most failures 
are due to careless, uninteUigenc planting and 
culture 

Insiructioro cdl for the removal of the clay 
or sandy loam m which most of our garden 
favontes thrive and the substitution of soil pre- 
pared and made acid for their use Sometimes 
plants do well m dus medium for about two 
years, and then, just as the owner becomes thor- 
oughly enamored of their charms they sicken 
and die This often results from the fact that the 
* surrounding soil, by the percolating of waicr- 
carrymg Ume, has been rendered alkaline Earth 
worms are attracted to this soil and they, too, 
bring bme City water, many tunes, -contains 
hme and watctuig with it m summer tends to 
lessen aadity 

These plants simply will not tolerate lime in 
any form, and every effort must be used to keep 
them acid Acid sod conditiontss, acid fcrohzets 
and other chemical agents must be used. 

Too much trouble jou say* Not at all, not if 
you consider the beauty of dieir bloom and 
foliage Any plant must be properlj setandvery 
hnlc more care in pLincmg is needed for these 


than for others Once established they need less 
care than almost any other plant Ir yon have 
a planting already established aluminum sulphate 
is a safe, reliable method of adding acid to the 
soil Spread over the planting about or Vi 
pound to the square j ard It is considered better 
than tannic acid for this purpose 
In starting any plantmg it is always well to 
remember that very few shrubs and trees brought 
from the wild are successfully planted in our 
gardens Their root system is too poor A nurs 
ery grown plant is first prepared by root prun- 
ing and a reliable nurscryrnaa wiU Imow what 
^leiues and kmd will grow m your locality, how 
It tciU grow, how far apart to plant for 
future growth and the proper lands for you 
Rhododendrons Rhododendron maxanuni 
grows m the wooded uplands from Nova Scotia 
to the Carolmas, yet each year thousands are 
brought from our southern mountains and 
planted m the open and subjected to wnnds and 
sun where they become sickly growthless eye- 
sores This type, as with most common Rhodo 
dendrons, requires shade Three or four hours 
of sua per day is all chat it can stand Some other 
hybnd Rhododendrons require less shade, but all 
arc better for some of it Do not ctpect them to 
grow in dense shade of trees and buildings They 
require several hours of sun each day bur not at 
noontime when ir is hottest 
If properly selected and planted they do not 
need the coddling and wmter protection which 
we see given to exotic vanenes 
Shelter f- ' * ' •' ■ , * 

west, may 
or a n^lL 

because of the lime in the cement, stucco etc., 
which will eventually wash into the soil You 
may plant under partial shade of Oak, Birch, 
Qierry, Pme and other deep rooted plants pro- 
vided their branches arc fifteen or tu en^ feet 
above the plants If you tnm the lower branches 
from such trees to provide a location, do it over 
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a period of years and when the tree is dormant. 
Maple, Poplar, Linden, Elm and Willow most 
be avoided because their surface roots will rob 
the plants of food^and moisture. 

Low, damp spots should be avoided. Late 
frosts damage the growth and frosts are most 
severe in such places. 
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control borers and blight which destroys large 
branches unless removed. Laceflies sometimes 
feed on the underside of the foliage, givmg it a 
sickly brown appearance. Spray leaves with a 
hand or bath soap, one pound to 20 gallons of 
water and repeat until the pest is eliminated. 
Get the spray on the underside of the leaves. 



The need of some shade is acute in winter as 
a protection against sudden changes in tempera- 
ture due to ^va^m days followed by cold nights. 
In summer, as in winter, transpiration is going 
on. Wmtcr killing is usually caused by exces- 
sive evaporation of moisture during sudden \varm 
days and the inability of the plant to take it up 
quickly enough from the still froren soil A good 
autumn drenching Mill help store the water in 
the plant. It is also necessary to conserve mois- 
ture m hot, dry weather to allow the root system 
to keep up with the upper plant. 

Rhodoaendrons M'ell established, fed and wa- 
tered, have fcM’ enemies. If ops Milt or die in 
summer, cut away until you nave clean M’ood 
'vith no brown spots or holes. Thus you earily 


Newly planted, the tendency is to overpro- 
duce, so cut away at least half of the large fat 
buds the first two winters, leaving the smaller 
buds for new growth. After this prune only to 
keep in shape and size and do it in April and 
September. Excessive prumng wiU not nurt the 
pbnt but may spoil the flower effect the follow- 
ing season. 

OveigroMTi plants may be rencM cd by cutting 
out one-half the branches, half-M’ay back in the 
ronng New growth Mill come from these. TTie 
following spring the other half may be cut. Do 
not hesitate to cut through thick branches. 

The best transplanting time is Apnl and Sep- 
tember, but if It IS done in the fall plants must 
have time to tret root Erownh started before frost. 
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Flower bnds sbould be thinned oat in April for 
larger and better flowers 

Sonn, Rhododendrons are easQ) propagated by 
la) ermg Cut a notch in a branch and peg down 
firmly Stake the branch to keep it from swaj. 
mg m the \nnd It takes about melre months 
for roots to form. Do not be m a hurt)* to se^er 
from the parent plant 

Flowers remoted from the plant m their early 
stage will open if placed m water for a few days 
Azaleas Most of the foregoing mstructions 
for Rhododendrons fit Azaleas also They are 
smaller and will stand more sunlight in fact, 
most of them tvill grow in full sun Otherwise 
the plafltmg requirements for soil and protection 
are much the same Transplant them in the 
spnng Their demand for water is heaviest then, 
when new shoots are derelopmg They most 
receive it to bloom freely 

Planting Our lUastraoon shows the construe 
tion of three kinds of pits for isaUting the acid 
soil from the alkaline surtounduig it Tbe cinders 
and sand m the bottom permit die ready passage 
of surface water and prevent the entrance of 
earthworms No water will enter from the 
bottom unless the sod is a water bearmg stratum 
in which case these plants wnll not grow until it 
IS tiled for drainage 

This wtitex can see bttle advantage in the 
bnck and cement C) pc although they are recoin 
mended The only advantage possible is that it 
readily turns water and excludes the roots of 
some trees and shrubs Poplars and \ViUou3 wall 
enter anjwvhere The matenals from w hich these 
pits arc made contain lime and this is poison to 
acid plants If used thej must be soaked w'lth 
a Strong solution of aluminum sulphate several 
times before filling and, m treatmg the plants 
\nth this chemical os later described, care should 
,be used to soak the sod nearest them to over 
come the alkalinity which they wall send out 
The wooden pit has no such drawbacks and 
backed with cinders, well tamped, wtU turn 
gUDuntl water and last for man) )ears \Iake it 
as tight IS possible and do not use cedar or resin 
ous pine as sucli woods arc injunoos Two inch 

phnk IS and use no wood preseivames 

lo' ‘’’S surface feeders and line 

d. Thev arc much cawer planted and will 


tmg rfie burlap m numerous places aftef it iS set 
lathe hole It may then be loosened unwrapped 
and left to rot 

Set the plants as deep as they grew and do not 
tamp the soil They need air in the soil for the 
development of bactena upon w hich their health 
depends Settle the soil by thorough watering 
The surface should be shaped to run the water 
to the plants during the summer and the mulch 
(described later) should dram it aw ay from them 
in WTnter Plant them close enough so they will 
shade each other slightly w hen mature, but allow 
for funire growth 

Soil They prefer porous, open textured sod. 
If your ground is heavy add about 20 to 305& 
clean washed sand k^Tute sand is also good 
sihcatc sand is said to be best Sandy sods, how 
ever need special attention Some heavier soil 
should be added W ood soil, if black with leaf 
mould, needs no addition of sand Sod from be- 
neath Oak, Hickory Birch and WTute Pine trees 
is best. Rotten bark (except from cedar and 
resmous pine) or any rotted wood can be nused 
with the soil and aged sawdust is recommended 
Where w e find A\Tiite Oak, Birch I-arch and 
WTute Pine trees growing w e may be sure of 
success, for they flourish in slightly acid soil 
Soil from beneath these trees is the best to use 
in the compost Rotung leaves from other trees 
quickly lose their acid in the process 

It IS best to prepare a compost in the fall, 
allowing It to nux and mellow during the winter 
for sure planting in April First spread a Jay cr 
of finely pulv enzed imported peat moss or w ood 
peat such as ts used upon golf courses This 
should be slx inches deep about four feet wide, 
and as long as is necessary Ov er this spread a 
layer of sti inches of cow manure or w ell rotted 
horse nunurc and on top of this one foot of good 
sod Turn several times dunng the winter al 
lowing the lumps to freeze and crumble 
Be sure to prepare enough of it Any left over 
IS useful in many other garden actw ities 

In the spnng when planting mix with each 
barrow load of compost one quart of cottonseed 
meal and one pint of aluminum sulphate 
Mulching and Core When wc consider that 
the plants ate moisture lovmg and surface root 
ing and arc constantly sending their f ceding roots 
toward the surface m search of food and mois- 
ture It becomes apparent that they will stand no 
cainvation Never stir the canh Any cleaning 
up of the bed must be done with a rake and 
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ueeds should be pulled out Do not allow other 
plants to crowd 

It IS also apparent that a mulch will save much 
watering and prevent ground drafts, heepmg the 
ground cool m summer and protecting against 
sudden change in winter This mulch should 
consist of about two and one-half inches of a 
mixture of equal parts peat moss and cow 
manure applied m May It may be renewed 
each year as the lower portion decomposes 
Fertilization The fertilizers for acid plants 
arc m a separate class from the usual run Bone 
meal, wood ashes and lime are poison One com- 
pound used for years is as follows 

1 lb Ammonium Sulphate 

3 Yi lbs High Grade Acid Phosphate 

2 lbs High Grade Sulphate of Potash 

3 lbs Cottonseed meal 

1 lb Alurmnum Sulphate 

This makes an acid reaction mixture of 4% 
ammonium, 6% phosphoric acid and potash 
Another recommended by the U S Dept of 
Agriculture is 

5 lbs Cottonseed meal 

2 lbs Acid Phosphate 

1 lb Sulphate Potash 

1 lb Aluminum Sulphate 
These materials, thoroughly mixed, are applied 
to the bed a generous one fourth pound to the 
square yard Mlx lightly with the mulch and 
Water so it will soak into the soil Keep the 
fertilizer a few inches away from the stems and 
^ry It out well beyond the tips of the branches 
The aluminum sulphate is not a fertilizer but is 
added to these mixtures to renew acidity m the 
soil Tannic acid is also used for this purpose 
The use of liquid manure just before the 
blooming season is to be recommended as it is 
With most other plants Cow manure is espe- 
cially good 

Water The only remaimng requirement is 
Water Watenng is essential to these moisture 
lovers If they -wilt, spray the leaves and soak 
the soil m summer Next season’s blooms are 
formed in summer and autumn and depend on 
summer care They, as other evergreens most 
not go into U'lnter without a thorough soaking 
or they will winter kill 
Special Be sure to remove all seed pods after 
flowering Never, ne\ er allow the plants to seed 
if you want float ers ne-xt year 
Olher Plants Other plants which prefer acid 
conditions arc listed on page 75 They do not 


need such complete isolation as the Rhododen 
drons and Azaleas Try raising them separately 
in a bed of soU full of leafmold or peat moss 
Weak applications of aluminum sulphate solution 
(ranging from one ounce to the gallon upward) 
should prove beneficial 
Be careful not to interfere with the sod con- 
ditions of surrounding plants which may be 
lolled by acid You may plant in an old tub as 
shown under perennials 

Soil Testing The use of simple sod testing 
apparatus as pictured and described herewith, is 
a sure way of keepmg tabs on the soil Your 
seedsman can get it for you 

Litmus paper, for an even simpler test, is pro- 
curable at druggists It will give a rough indica- 
tion, bur does not tell if rhe sod is acid enough 
A frequent error of the home gardener is to 
assume that his sod is acid or ‘ sour ” The presence 
of moss or the absence of grass in shady spots is 
seldom due to acidity, but more often to bad 
physical sod condition or lack of plant food, 
and water The application of lime to these spots 
1 $ more likely to do harm than good 
Leafmold, peats, manure, and other sources 
of humus are aad while m a state of decomposi- 
tion Therefore, peat bogs or peaty sods usually 
hold orgamc acid In woodlands, too, acidity is 
developed by decomposing leaves, but in sections 
where the sod is naturally alkaline, the acidity m 
the decomposing leaves is rapidly overcome 
Allcaline soils usually predominate In lime- 
stone regions the clay sod is so alkaline that it is 
hard to keep it acid for such plants as require it 
Lime IS frequently exhausted from the soil m the 
process of farming by being washed away and 
by being used up by the crops It is necessary 
to com wheat, and oars, but more especially to 
clover 

In the home garden however, it should be used » 
With care Do not apply it unless you are sure 
that It is needed to correct acidity or unless ) ou 
do so under specific mstruenons for lime loving 
plants 

Ground limestone is best for general use The 
finer it IS ground the quicker the action Hy- 
drated Lme acts more quickly but does not last 
as long If the soil is acid anywhere from one to 
SIX pounds per square yard may be needed to 
change it 

Limestone may be applied at any time with- 
out injury to plants, but seacral light appli 
cations 1 — ^ — 



hours the Lquid will be brown if organic acid is 
present and clear if there is sufficient lime to 
off-set it. 

T-£> TTTCTely determine or alkjimit}’, pro' 

cure some litmus paper (red and blue) from your 
druggist, shake up some soil with a Bnic waier 
and allow to stand for a short rime. Now, hold- 
ing the litmus paper with a pair of tweezers, drop 
some of this water upon it. The blue litmus will 
rum red If the soil is acid and the red litmus will 
turn blue if it is alkaline. Use rainwater or dis- 
tilled water; city or well waters may have lime 
in them and spoil the test. Also avoid touching 
the paper w’lth the hands, which give off a slight 
acid through pCispiraMon, 

These tests will tell whether soil is acid or alka- 
line. but not how strongly they run in either 
direction. The degree of variation can be de- 
termined by the theory of concentration of 


of these soil-testing sets, together with a table 
showing the meaning of symbols of degrees. The 
testuig process with one of these sets is called 
colorinieaic decetmiaetiaa (measaremeac by 
color) and is simplicity itself. 

A bottle of testing solution is furnished, tov 
gether with a small porcelain dish; soil is placed 
in a depression m the dish and wet tvith the test-, 
tag solunon. The solution then runs into a 
smaller depression where its color is compared 
with a chart. 

The various colors determine the degree of 


known plants, remembering that pH7.0 is neutral 
and all below is acid- Vernal Iris 4-0 to ^.0, 
Rhododendron 5.0 to d.O, VTuie Agentunv 5.0 
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to 6 0, Magnolia (except M glauca) 5 0 to 6 9, 
Floucnng Dog\\ood 6 0 to 7 0, and Garden 
Lilies 5 0 to 6 0 

With testing equipment the gardener needs to 
do no guessing It enables the grouping of planes 
unth like preferences, u hidi adds much to thcif 
success and hcaldi 

ACID SOIL PLANTS 
Broad'leaf Evergreens 
Andromeda Mountain Holl> (Nemo- 

(Picns 3 apomca) panthus mucronata 

(Piens flonbunda) Amcncan Ho!l> (Ilex 

Galax (Galax aph> 11a) opaca) 

Leucothoc (Lcucothoc Oconee bells (Shortia) 

catesbaci) Rhododendron 

Azaleas Sand M) rtle 

Mountain Laurel (Lciophyllum) 

(Kalmia latifolta) 

Deciduous Shrubs 
Azaleas \Vhite Oder 

Btfch (Betula Summer sueec 

glandulosa) Suecc Pepper 

Dog\\ ood, riosv enng Bush 

(Comus flonda) (Qethra) 

Blueberry (Vaccinium) Trading arbutus 

Fnngccrcc (Epigaea) 

(Chionanthus) Wjihc Rod (Viburnum 

Heather (Cailuna, cassmoidcs) 

Enca) Smooth Withe Rod 

HucUeberry (Viburnum nudum) 

(Gaylussacia) Hobblcbush (Viburnum 

Rhodora (Rhodora almfolium) 

Trees 

Chestnut (Castanea Scrub Oak (Qucrcus 

dentata) iliofolia) 
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Sweet Birch (Betula lllack;ack Oak (Qucrcus 

lenta) manlandica) 

Fir (Abies) Willow Oak (Qucrcus 

Carolina Hemlock phclios) 

(Tsuga carolmana) Post Oak (Qucrcijs 

Stnpcd Maple (Acer stellata) 

penns>Kanicum) Pine (Pinus) 

Mountain Maple (Acer Spruce (Picca) 

spicanini) 

Perennials 

Bogbean (Mcn>anthes Orangccup Lily 

tnfoliata) (L. philadclphicuni) 

Bluebells (Mcrtcnsia Amcncan Turkscap J^]y 
\ irginica) (L. superbum) 

Buttercup (Ranunculus) Marsh mangold 
Bleeding Heart, Fnngcd (Caltha palustns) 

(Diccntra cximia) Pnmrosc (Primula) 
Columbine, Rocky Moun Phlox amoena 
tarn (Aqudcgia caeni* Phlox, Mountain 
lea) (Phlox ovaca) 

(Coreopsis Rose Phlox, Creeping 

(Coreopsis rosea) (Phlox stolomfera) 

Coreopsis, Tbreadlcaf Polcmomum, Creejjjng 

(Coreopsis verticillata) (Polcmoruum rcj^tans) 
Gayfeather (Liams) Snakcroot or Bugbane 
Blazing Star (Lsaens (Cimicifuga raccniosa) 
grammifolu) Pink Turtlehead 

Gentian (Gentians) (Chclone lyom) 

Globeflower (Trollius) Painted Tnlbum (Tnl 
Ins, Cubesecd hum undulatum) 

(Ins pnsmatica) Valenan (Valerian:! 

Ins, Vernal (Ins vema) ofHcinalis) 
hadyshpper Wild indigo (Baptisja 

Lily-of the valley Wolfsbane (Acomtom) 

(Cbnvaliana) Monkshood (AcomVum) 

Carolina Lily Woodsorrel (Oxahs 

(L carohiuanum) acetosella) 
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Hedges 


Rots uj>on rots 

Tbe are rot ng tn ptcfi 
DeboJJ 

Hov pl-tmljr the IJjt-; tern 
To er orj thn/l 

— Gfimni 

Hedges or living fences, as the) arc somcames 
called combine utility with beaut) Aside from 
prottcung our property from trespass b) cate 
Jess neighbors, canvassers, or soliators they lend 
an air of fonnal dignit) which cannot be given 
bv a fence no matter how ornamental 
They are used as screens to promote pmacy 
or hide the objectionable while pennitting the 
passage of avr, also for wmdbieahs m exposed 
situations, and as a background for bndscape 
features 

\^hen the average home gardener things of a 
hedge he usually refen to pnvec or barberry 
which arc much used for hedges because of thcir 
eas) adaptability The term does not necessarily 
mean ngidly pruned or restramed growth Manj 
flowering shrabs planted in a row wall form a 
casual hedge of the mote free and-ea^ tyyic 
Some of these may be pruned or sheared to a 
fairly regular form 

Evergreens mshe fine hedges because they le 
tun their appearance in winter but for sunple 
purposes tall growing annuals or even ornamental 


make your seleccon Also the cost enters into 
the quesnon 

Although deciduous (leaf losmg) maicnal 
should not be planted until late October or Iso 
vember when the plants are donmnr cuttings 
may be propagated m summer for plantmg m 
spnng making the hedge cost very brtlc A1 
though these plants will take several jears to 
grow from cuttings to hedge size the cost of 
the operatioa aside from the labor will be quite 
trifling 


If evergreens arc used the besr time to plant 
them IS about September 1 W hen this is done the 
roots will become established dunng the cool fall 
months which arc to follow and will be pre 

f tared for the w inter b) the plentiful fall rams 
(I the spnng the evergreens nuke new growth 
and there is a great advantage in having had sev- 
eral monilis of growing weather in the fall to 
first establish the plant underground Spnng 
planted cv ergreens face the hot try ing conditions 
of summer while m a weakened stare because 
of the demands of new grownh and the toot 
sliock due CO tnnsplaniing 
In plantmg hedges, as in any other type of 
garden material it pay? to be careful If yo'W 
sod IS V cry good it may be all nglit to wcavate 
holes big enough to recen c the mdiv idual plant$, 
but if you want quick sturdy nut grovvih the 
best wav IS to excav ate a trench and fill it with 

Kr— *1,1, rlr^lTI 


After the plants are placed the ground should 
be shaped 50 that w atcr runs toward the plant 
when appbed to it After the growing season 
however the water should run away from the 
plant and the ground should be shaped accord 
wgly 

There arc some materials which will serve for 
hedges and grow m damp places, but the ma 
jonty of them need drainage If this is the case 
in damp spots, it is well to d g a trench or a wide 
dram, as we illustrate using the excavated ma 
tenal to form a ndge upon which the plantmg 
may be done 

This same method also may be well used on a 
steep hillside to act as a waterbreak to prevent 
waging away of the soil about the plant roots 
and also to hold some of the water for deep 
penetranon Be sure to plant deep enough 

In most instances a single row of plants will 
be sufficient, but where a very heavy screen is 
desired it may be necessary ro use a double row 
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In this case, the plants should be staggered m 
two straight hncs a suitable distance apart ac- 
cording to the material used In all cases, a line 
should be used to get a straight row 
Most types of pri\ et and many hinds of flower- 
ing shrubbery are propagated from cuttings In 
the early summer this may be done from soft- 
ood cuttings by merely setting them in a saucer 
depression, where the ground has been well 
worked up and mixed with sand to insure 
thorough drainage 

The depression enables easy watering as the 
soil must be kept moist (but not wet) at all 
times The cuttings are taken from the plant 
about 8 inches long and containing three or 
more joints or nodes with a node at the top of 
each Insert them mio the soil heavy end down, 
two inches deep Seed stores offer newly dis 
covered preparations which will 
cause them to root faster and more 
freely 

As several months are required to 
establish this root growth before cold 
weather, the cunmgs must be placed 
iti boxes if taken late in the summer 
so that a glass frame can be used to 
cover them on cold nights to pro- 
long the season well into freezing 
weather After this the plants can 
be protected by coveting with 
leaves. 

Hardwood cuttings may be taken 
m the same manner after the plants 
become dormant The wood should 
be one year old firm and strong, 
and should have two or more nodes 
They are then packed m peat moss 
and kept in a temperature of forty- 
five degrees where they tvill form a 
callus on the end which when planted 
outdoors in the Spring will develop 
husky new plants 
It must be remembered that xais 
ing plants from cuttings is a long 
process and that it may take sev 
eral years for them to develop into 
plants ready for use 
If an immediate effect is desired 
It IS much tetter to purchase two or 
three year old stock from a reliable 
nursery In addition to improved ap 
pearance this wU minimize th® ne- 
cessity for replacement 


PRUNING AND SHEARING 

Whether your hedge is newly planted or an 
overgrown old one, it can be made a thing of 
beauty Perhaps the most important thing m 
achieving and maintaimng this beauty is correct 
pruning 

First, we must learn the difference between 
pruning and trimming or shearing We prune 
mostly to keep the plants vigorous We shear 
to give them appearance. 

No shrubbery can remain beautiful unless new 
growth is constantly replacing the old wornout 
branches In deciduous hedges or flowering 
shrubbery the first step m promoang this new 
growth IS to cut off the oldest branches sys 
tcmaticaJIy at the ground to stimulate neiv 
shoots If this process is earned on a little each 
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jear the shape or appearance of the plant need 
pot be marred b) drastic measures made neces- 
sary by accumulated neglect 

rhe best time to do the pruning \ ancs accord 
ing to the type of plant For shrubs uhich are 
grou*n for their foliage onl), the best tunc is 
after the leaves are dropped m the fall or before 
they appear m the spnng \\Tiile this is the idea) 
time do not hesitate to prune moderately while 
they are m leaf Tahe out a stick or tivo here 
and there then w-ait for ^acant spots to gro\v 
together and go at it again 

In the case of flowering shrubbery the time 
of cutting must vary according to the time of 
bloom- To tnm a shrub before it blooms is to 
nsh loss of the flower buds The majority of 
floweong shrubbery blooms on the new wood 
produced during the growing season of the pre 
vious year It is wise to prune within a few 
weeks after flowers fade to give this new wood 
a chance to npen for next years flovienng 
The general rule is to prune spring flowering 
shrubbery before July and the summer flow ermg 
kinds any time afrer bloom but before March 
of the fohownng spnng 
It is this wntet s ciqwcience that the best way 
to handle newly planted hedges is to keep them 
short unal they branch freely at the ground 
Allow the plant to increase in height as it shows 
increasing vagor 

The lengdi of life or success of a formal hedge 
may be determined, to a Luge eucivt, by the way 
It is sheared- We must remember that each leaf 
and branch demands its share of light, air and 
ram- Ram not onlv moistens the sod but washes 
ofi the snrfaw of the leaves, allowing them to 
F . 

c ' . 

[ to care tor tne small planting but lor large jobs 
mechanical ty’pes are available which save much 
tune 

In addition to coirect renewal and shearing 
hedges need a regular system of watering and 
feeding Cultivation, about the base of the pbnts 
makes pbnt food more readily available and helps 
conserve moisture Be careful how you do it, 
however for iDcotrexrt culnvatron can do more 
harm than good. 

Cultivate the area under the branches but do 
not hill the soil around the stem Shape the 
ground so that the water will run toward die 
stem — ^aot away from it. Never work, wuh the 


soH when It b wet or you may have a hard tuti^ 
getting It to crumble again 

If the plants show signs of failing, gii c them 
a feeding of balanced plant food Scatter a 
luge handful under the brandies of each large 
^nib or one pound to each 15 feet of hedge 
Water ic down well and repeat monthly Dis^ 
coniinuc all feeding or heavy shearing by 
August, or you may stimulate new grownh 
which will not have time to harden before frost. 
This kind of soft growth may winter kill and 
cause other w ood to die w ith it 
Starting with the largest first, we find hedges 
of trees such as Lombardy Poplar These make 
beautiful screens, if planted five or sic feet 
apan where no other plants conflict and where 
they do nor hav e to compete w ith pav mg They 
are gross feeders, fast growers and will send 
their toots forty feet to find an opemnt; m a 
dram which they proceed to fill and clog up 
Near a flower bed, their surface feeding roots 
will rob It of Cl cry v cstigc of food and moisture 
If the roots arc cut yearly to avoid this, the trees 
will sulTcr and soon dry up So if you want to 
make a hedge of poplars gn e them a thoroughly 
plowed space of fifteen to twenty feet on cither 
side and feed well Grass grows fairly well 
w Ith them 

The Bolleana Poplar is tougher, although not 
so shapely, and a slower growing tree It has a 
silver underside to its leaf and birch like barlw It 
IS pyTarmda! in shape Py nimidal Oak (Quercus 
pyramidabs) is well fitted for hedge tnakuig 
and IS ivell v orth waiqng for 

To protect the larger grounds from intrusion 
another rampant grow cr is used Osage-orange 
B really a tree but, if properly pruned, becomes 
a thick tangled tfioiny hedge which makes pas- 
sage impossible It IS hardy except in the north 
and can be allow ed to grow to tree size later It 
has the drawback of unkept sppearaDce and its 
rampant feeding roots throttle all shrubbery 
near it It should be carefully watched as Jt may 
become a host to several pests Honey locust is 
used much the same w ay 

Some prefer to plant rooted switches about 
one foot apart and cut back unni hardy growth 
is assured others advise plantmg two feet apart 
and cutang to the ground after the trees beeotre 
one inch thick promoong a rank thick gromh 

Most types of flowering shrubbery make good 
hedges, bat occupy considerable space and re 
quire careful pruning 
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Japaoese Barberry is perhaps the best low- 
growing hedge for semiformal efTect, growing to 
four feet high m a great variety of soils and stand- 
ing some shade It is hardy almost an)^vhere and» 
if cbpped, maUes a dense wall It has bright 
hemes in winter Plants to be sheared are set 
eighteen inches apart or, for natural gronth, 
twenty four to thirty inches 
Pmec of various kinds comes nevr m useful- 
ness It is the most used in the United States 
because of its quick groAVth Girefully planted 
and fertilized it will give excellent results Plants 
should be set rather deep and cut back to 6 m 
as soon as planted to stimulate the groAvth of 
side branches When the new shoots are a foot 
tall, cut them back half way, repeat as growrfi is 
made so as to develop a thick, bushy base After 
the desired height is reached shear 
once in June and again m late July 
if necessary to keep hedge in form 
Plants can be set from 8 to 10 or 
12 m apart dependmg on the size 
of the hedge desired For an extra 
thick ughr one set 1 fr apart m 
two rotvs about 10 in apart stag' 
genng” the plants in the row^ 

Prune it as shown so that the 
lower branches get plenty of light 
as well as the upper ones and are 
not shaded by them 
When pnvet dies at the bottom 
from bad pruning or lack of ctlier 
care, it is best to cut it to the ground 
and thiti ic out It will grow back 
Mrpnsingly fast if given water and 
food Before doing this try water- 
ing fertilizing and spraying 
Apply chemical fertilizer in spnng 
and again in July, one pound to 
everj' fifteen feet of hedge Do not 
fertilize later than midsummer and 
^op pruning as soon as possible 
Pruning and fertilizer stimulate new 
soft growth which, if it does not 
have enough warm weather to 
harden, may winter kill 
Many varieties of pnvet arc of- 
fered bur for taller hedges in son 
or shade, none of them (m this 
Writer’s experience) equals Regel 
Pn\ct It Will grow seven feet or 
more tall, is of compact habit and 
if not pruned will develop a pro- 


fusion of white bloom In a year when prac- 
acatty all pnvet hedges were injured in the 
vicinity of the writer’s home, most of them hav- 
mg to be cut down to the ground, it came 
through with little or no damage to mam 
stalks 

There are several admirable hedge plants 
among the evergreens They serve the same pur 
pose in wmter as m summer and always present 
a uniform appearance 

Norway spruce comes m several varieties 
which vary in height, shape, and color All 
make good hedges if well clipped or rather 
pruned If they are allowed to grow too high 
they get a coarse appearance Plant four or 
five feet apart and m a fairly short ame the 
branches wml intertwine 



flowennq shrubbery htdq« n«d Nm h«/g« should nof be 
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Arbomtae, m the larger spreading \anety, 
IS a good shearing e%ergrcen which mikes a 
dense close hedge Its chief enemy is red spider 
Spraj It with oil in March and spray again m 
May Glue solution is also effective if washed 
off after a feu daj's Plant four to six feet apart* 
according to effect desired 
Jumpers are beautiful and reliable The fam- 
ily IS large and v\ cll know n (ask your nurscr> • 
man) Get the type which fits the hedge height 
that you need 

Japanese Yew (Taxvjs aispidata) is hardy in 
most of the United States w hcrcas the English 
Yew IS not and makes an excellent broad dark 
gieen hedge in various heights, according to 
vanety It is good for city use as it will stand 
much smoke and dust and can be used clipped 
formally or trimmed to bushincss at natural 
height 

The plant is ordinarily a low hush growing 
fifteen feet across It has been developed into 
an wpTight m Taxus cuspidata capvtata Other 
varying and interesting forms are hybrids hiclsi 
being columnar and fastigiata whose branches 
grow more upright, broadly p> ramidal m shape 
ProperK planted two feet nigh and two and 
one half feet apart, they will touch m tw o years 
and grow about six inches per year thereafter 
They hold their shapes and require so tnuch 
less prumng than pnvet that when this is added 
to the factor of year around fobage their brger 
first cost IS really economy Dwarf Japanese Yew 
(T cuspidau nana) makes a good dwarf hedge 
but grows more slowly (See chapters on Ever 
greens Sprays, and Pruning) 

Euonymus radicans vegetus. Hardy Ever 
green Azalea Bush English Ivy (see chapter on 
anfi m sxmie \ocanons Amencan 'Ho'hy 
(see Acid Plants) make good evcigreen low 
growing border or bamei plants If supported 
by a fence or wires the Euonymus will grow 
bushy Eight feet high 

For background an excellent evergreen hedge 
effect, m little space is obtained by training 
climbing vmes on a wire net fence (see Vmes f 

Low Hedges— Sheared 
Berbens thunbergi pIunfoLa erecta 

Tniehcdge Coloninbertjr 
Baxus It, crophylla toreana Korean Box 

tnonymus radicans camen Glossy Wintcrcreeper 
Euonymus radicans colorata 

Red leaved \Vintercreq>er 


Euotiy'muj ndicans i egetm Btgleaf Wintercreepef 
Salix purpurea nana Du arf Purple Osicf 

low Hedges — Unjheored 
Bertiens thunbcrgi compjcta 

Thunbergx Barberry Dwarf Typtf 
Sptrea Anthony Watcrer 

Viburnum opuitis nanum Dwarf Cranberry bush 

low Hedges- — Evergreen 
Tamiscuspidata nani Dwarf Japanese VcW 

Tmus media hickst Hicks \civ 

Thuya occidental s globosa Globe Arbomtae 
Thuya occidcntalis pyratnidalis 

P) ramidal Arbomtae 


Medium to Tall Hedges— “Sheored 
Berbens mentorenns Mentor Barberry 

Berbens thunberp plunfol a erecta 

Tniehcdge Columnbcrry 
Berbens thunbergi Japanese Barberry 

Berbens tKunbtrgiatiopurpurea Red leaf Barberry 
Cotoneaster lucida Cotoneastcr 

For^xhia intermedia spectab lis 

Showy Border Forsythia 
Hibiscus synaens Shrub Althea 

Ligunnim amureme Amur Pnvet 

Ligustnim ibolium Ibolium Pnict 

Ligustrum ibota rcgelianum Regel Pnvet 

Lomcera fragranciss nu Winter Honn-sucUe 
Lomccra bella alb da White Belle Honeysuckle 
Rhamnus frangula Glossy Buckthorn 

Ribes alpinum Alpine Currant 

Ulmuspunula AsiaocElm 


Medium fo Toll Hedges— Unsheared 


Caragana aiborescens 
Cotoneastcr acun/ol a 

Crataegus cordata 
Forsythia smpensa 
Hibiscus syTiacus 
Lomcera. fragrantiss ma 
Lomcera bcUa rosea 
Alalos saxgenti 
Pnmus tomentosa 
Sp rea van houttei 
Syiinga chmense 
Synnga vulgaris hj bnds 
Viburnum dentatum 
VSmnnini nifidulum 


Sibenan Pea Tree 
Peking Cotoneastcr 
Cockspiar Thom 
Wash ngton Hawthorn 
Weeping Forsythia 
Shrub Althea 
\\'intcr Honeysuckle 
Pink Belle Honeysuckle 
Sargent Crab 
Nanking Oiciry 
Van Houttc Spires 
Chinese Uac 
French Ldacs 
Arrowv ood 
Southern Blacldiaw 


Medium lo Toll Hedges— Evergreen 

Junipenis vugmiamr rannmi Carman Redcerlar 
Jompenis vugintana glauca Silver Redcedar 



Jumper virgmtana Platte River 

Platte River Redcedar 

Taxus cuspidata Spreadmg Japanese Yew 

Taxus cuspidata capitata. . . .Upright Japanese Yew 

Taxus media hicksi Hichs Yew 

Thuya occidentalis .American Arborvitac 

Tsuga canadensis Canada Hemlocic 

Tsuga carolmiana Carohna Hemlock 

Picea excelsa Norway Spruce 

Pinus strobus White Pme 

Pseudotsuga douglasi Douglas Fir 

Hedges v/ifh Colored Foliage 

Berberis mentorensis Mentor Barberry 

Berberis thunbergi . ...... . .Japanese Barberry 

Berberis atropurpurea . . .Red Leaf Barberry 

Berberis thunbergi plunfolia erecta 

Tniehedge Columnberry 


Cotoneaster lucida 

Euonymus alatus Winged Euonymus 

Euonymus alatus compactus 

Dwarf Winged Euonymus 

Euonymus curopaeus European BurmngBush 

Euonymus radicans colorata 

Red'ieaved Wmtercreeper 

Juniperus virgmiana glauca Silver Jumper 

Saiix purpurea Purple Osier 

Hedges wifh Colored Fruits 

Barberry in variety 

Buckthorn 

Cotoneaster 

European Burning Bush 
Hawthorns 
Privet in variety 
Viburnums 


See list of berried shrubs in Chapter IV— Trees and Shrubs. 
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Ori'rei Ttvt m rrda tpfeJT, 

TTii aH ti# iBsiei Ijtwrf ef j**rj 
Sctre ta lalosd tie ffrijtf trjnetet ran, 

Sotrte dry tie hlukee^r^ ehuterj tn tie r-jrt. 

— 

\^es hire a place m garden deCorjnon that 
eanno* be taiea by iti\ other plant. Tbe\ have 
the abTiKV to prodoos. i large qoaatscy of flowers 
m the nuntmnm of space and to hide or soften 
nglv natemls or oc^cs. 

The> shotild be selected fox the ptirpose for 
which the) are adapted. Certain groups worh 
well on tnasoni), others noahe good grottod 
cover, while some most have arufioal soppoit 
or h“lp m their clanbtng 
They arc dmded into two general claser 
a nnu al and perennial, hard} or, as often re- 
ferxed to, woody The anr^l vines as well as 
soire of the smaller hard) types grow vet) well 
in wcB-drained so3. wfudh has received ordmaiy 
d^gtng The larger hardy vaneoes, however, 
arc often cqxcted to remain m a su^le spot for 
many years and so ment about one cube yard 
of ^x>d sod. 

The hole for a vigorous nos should be at least 
two feet square and two feet deep, or better, 
three feet eatdi way The eroand m the bottom 
should he hihLen up and made to dram if tbe 
sdQ IS hard- The cxcavapon. should dten be 
filled with good soil, well supplied with rotten 
tnaaurc and coarse raw bone, uch plant ^ould 
hare a space three to six feet square m which it 
will not have to compete for food and moJstore 
with other strtwig-growiiig plants. 

No vtac should be plants where water dnps 
on IT ever) tun- k rams. This rs bad for the 
foliage btet Worse still for the plant m wiater 
^luch winter tSlmg ts catsed by riic drip cf 
water on warm dayv which coats the plan' wiA 
ice at sundown. The ice coated vme swaving tn 
ih- wind sefiezs tnanv ends and wounds wmch 
offer means for the rtadv entrance of pests and 
the loss of s*rra jusres m the sprang 


Large plants should be dormant if pos^le 
when planted. Spread the roots to the fdleJ 
extent, cutting off all broken or injured ones 
and take care to «ee that wooden supports are 
made of substantial, long lasting mattruL 

Plants grown airamst 2 sunn) wall should re-- 
ccive spttul watenng Thc% get the heat no^ 
only from the sun but also that rcSccted from 
the Walk Also at miihr the trail will reflect the 
heat long after sundown. 

Use vines for screemne; for coircctu^ os' 
softcrung archirecroral lines, for flowcni^ 
beaot). but do not cover and bloc out good 
aichttcctttxsd detail 

Hard) nacs are dmded mto two or tiiree 
oreriappmg classes those nsed for foliage, fot 
freit, and for flowers. 

Here are listed some of the best Imown vines 
and culrural directions for them. 

IVIES. real and SO-CALLED 

Vlrgmio Oeeper, sometimes called Woodbci'* 
or Amencaa Ivy, is rfat plant winch we see 
twunag around trees and covering the grocmd 
m oUr woodlands. It has fire dxstxnm green 
lesves m a group, which enables os to distmgn^ 
It from the three leaved poison, rrj Fo*- cover 
banks, fenecs or buddings it is escellcct, but 
*n3> become hcaw and need out as iT 

becomes older 

It grows wbH m shade, but being a native 0 / 
^voodiand, does best m a cioisc, loose soil The 
Eog^nana Creeper is a vane^ of "Woodbine 
having a different foliacre, 

Boston Ivy is the quickest and best for erow- 
JQg without fastening over masonry walls. It 
also grows well on frame structures, domg no 
harm, pnbhc opinion ro die comiaiy It does 
not do well on sxitith walls at the conmrv f afther 
north. It to lls easily by bry frosts after rc has 
started to bod, di-refore keep ir dormant wTih a 
mulch if necessai) 
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Geranium Ivy (Ampelopsis lowi) a variety of 
the foregoing, has smaller, deeply cut leaves, 
and gives a delicate tracery on limited surfaces 
where pattern, not coverage is wanted 
English Ivy is sometimes called our most use- 
ful vme It IS slower of growth and docs not 
grow well on wooden waDs but is too strong a 
plant to train on trees In northern sections it 
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up with sand, supplied with humus and sup- 
ported by water and plant food 

Baltic Ivy (Hcdcra helix gracilis) with small, 
fine cut fohage, is hardier and makes a satis- 
factory bank and ground cover 
All ivies are benefited by water, good soil 
and a mulch of rotted manure or leafmold 
They thrive in nch, moist soil 



nust be sheltered from direct winter sun and 
k>cs best on north exposures It can be easily 
piopagared as a vine by laycnng or by seiccnng 
^ttings from creeping branches and inserting 
tfi^n m sandy loam 

i-nglish I\y becomes a low growng shnib, 
used for hedges without support when cuttings 
sre taken from the flowenng portion of the 
plant It then becomes Bush English Ivy (Hcdcra 
hclw aborescens) 

if you depme the shrub ivy of support it 
^ ill groM about six feet high, but if yon wish 
a good evergreen hedge-effea background, us- 
little space, tram the vine vancty over a ■wire 
netting, being careful to clip the trailing sprays 
at the ground to keep them from rooCng 
Ic usefulness as a house plant is discussed 
elsev here m this book. Chapter XXII 
It Will grow under trees if the soil is broken 


EUONYMUS 

&ionymus radicars (Evergreen Blttc^s^veet), 
IS a species of evergreen vine that comes m sev- 
eral exccHeni vanenes Some make good ground 
cover as well as wall plants, rarely growing over 
ten feet high It thrives well on north sides of 
buildings as well as in exposed location, will 
grow readily m scmishadc, and reasonably tvcil 
in dense shade 

TTic vanet> Euonymus rodicans vegefus 
(Scarlet fruited Big leaf Wmtercreeper), is an 
excellent variety, half shrub, half vme For Jow- 
growing hedges or rounding out corners m the 
foundauon planting it has the adiantage of 
growmg under broad eaics clinging closely to 
the budding but having the appearance of an 
evergreen shrub Its gios^’ nch green folugc 
amacts much attention as do its red bemes 
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Once established for a year of so it grows and 
spreads rapidly but is easily confined to the 
space desired Give it good soil and jt is an 
economical evergreen m your planang Pmdi- 
mg out the tops during the first year will pro- 
duce healthy bottom growth m both ivy and 
euonymous 

CARPETING PLANTS 
'For steep banks, shady places nander trt^ 
Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra terminals), has 
turned many an eyesore into a thing of beauty 
It IS SIX inches tall, about the easiest grown ever- 
green enduring shade and drought, and docs 
equally well m sunshine It has succeeded where 
other plants fail Its cuttings root easily and 
planted in ground properly manured ic spreads 
Quicldy if the tops are pinched back occasionally 
Used as a border for walks, it is easily kept 
within bounds Try it where everything else has 
failed 

Periwinkle, also called running myrtle CVinca 
mmor) is another evergreen making excellent 
ground cover Grows ui shade, ts vigorous in 
habit and has Iilac-blue flowers in early sum- 
mer The new Bowles variety is superior to the 
^e, with stronger foliage and more profuse 
nowets of deeper blue ^erc are also white 
flowering vaneues 

An annual vine, Kenilworth Ivy (Cymbalam 

j 1 1.. .j — ._j_. -.f.. 

sh; 

wntei has found it a rampant nuisance Once 
planted It IS almost impossible to get nd of « 
Weeded our it comes back among the better 
plants It grows tivo to three feet tall and is not 
parocularlj pleasing Once established on wash 
mg banks it has its use in covering Grow it 
alone and for this purpose only 
Hall s Evergreen Honeysuckle (mentioned 
later), makes excellent ground cover on banks 
Sheared each spring it lies flat and will not bloom 
It holds Its foliage almost all winter If not con 
trolled It becomes a nuisance, growing over and 
strangling shrubs and trees 

FLOWERING VINES 

American Bitlersweet (Celastrus scandens) xs 
valued for its heavy fobagc as well as for tiic 
orange and crimson bemeS used so much for 
winter bouquets Ic^k comparatively easily cul- 


tivated and especially good in semishadc It is 
scarcely ever troubled by disease and sometimes 
reaches a height of thirty feet If flowers are 
desired, prune it well in spring and give it, as 
near as possible, wood-soil conditions — moisture 
and fairly loose ground 
Oriental Bittersweet (Celastrus orbicuJatus), 
whde lacking the profuse berries of the above, 
has a better habit and foliage, and the growth 
IS more vigorous 

Clematis has many diversified varieties, but 
their requirements are quite simple rich, well- 
drained «3il with plenty of hme Bone meal m 
generous quanaties is needed as is a thick layer 
of rotted manure or Jeaf compost They thrive 
m peaty soil if it is thoroughly hmed, peat alone 
IS coo acid They need shaded roots and partial 
shade is also all right for the vme Protect roots 
from winter wmds and summer sun by a thick 
mulch Cultwatvon, if at all, must be shallow 
Plant on trellises, fences, walls etc, and sop 
port them early VVhen planting, cut the top of 
vine back to the lowest large eye and cover entire 
Unt with four mehes of soil As the wood is 
nttle and easily cracked this cutting back pfC 
vents the entrance of disease into any wood in- 
jured m moving or planting In pruning or re- 
arranging the vine after growth, be careful to 
avoid splitting Make dean prumng cuts near 
eye or leaf bud with sharp shears See instruc- 
tions m Chapter V, Prumng 

The foliage is thick and handsome but plants 
arc grown mostly for their flowers which, on the 
larger plants come lu June and July and repeat 
to some extent dunng the summer, depending on 
water, food and Weather conditions The 
stnallec flowering plants bloom later but hive a 
fragrance lacking in the larger types 
Probably the most popular small flowenng 
type IS knovnv as Virgin’s Bower Clemahs 
pomculato is the most used, although Clematis 
virginiona is similar This plant with bright 
cheerfifl foliage and fine clusters of cream- 
white hawthom-scented flowers grows ramp- 
antly and blooms from August to October It 
forms a good foliage vme all sunanei and flowers 
arc followed by attractive feathery seed pods 
Above ground it should be treated as a peren- 
nial and cut back to the ground each spring, un- 
less great masses of foliage are desired, then 
prune to keep in shape and cut back every three 
years to strengthen It rtqvures practically no 
Other care 
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Clematis davidiana requires the same prun- 
ing while Texas Clematis (Clematis texensis) 
which has purple flowers in autumn, dies to the 
ground each year 

Anemone Clematis (Clematis montana undu 
lata) IS a hard), strong growing disease proof 
plant It has mauve pink flowers like a Wind 
flow er, one to tw o inches in diameter Frequently 
opens about May first and continues well through 
Alay It should be pruned hghtly in February 
or March Clematis montana perfccta is identical 
with the above except that it has almost white 
flowers 

The most popular large flowering types are 
Henryi, white, Jackmani, blue or purple, Ma 
dame Edouard Andre, red Ramona, lavender. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, double white and Ma 
dame Baron Veidard, mauve The purple Jack 
mam is perhaps the best knowm of these When 
training it, remember that healthy shoots often 
grow ten feet a year five before fiovvenng and 
five later 

Henryi and Duchess of Edinburgh start flow 
enng early in spring and have a fall dispb> also 
the spnng bloom being on old wood and the fall 
flowers on wood of the current season To pre 
serve both blooming seasons little prumng must 
be done A part of the vines winter kill and 
early m spring we remove these together with 
any dead wood 

Jackmam, Andre and VciUard bloom first in 
July and continue to some degree until frost 
^®rcfore cut them to within two feet of 
the ground m March to stimulate new growth 
Dutchman s Pipe (Aristolochia dunor) is an 
excellent quick growing foliage plant with an 
odd pipe shaped greenish brown, flower 
The best of the old fashioned honeysuckles is 
Hall s Evergreen (Lorucera japonica halliana) 
'U'lth Its exquisitely perfumed white flowers 
^hich turn yellow before they fade It holds 
its foLage almost all winter and is good alike 
for hauls arbor or trellis Another excellent 
IS Coral or Trumpet Honeysuckle of 
heavier and more rampant growth Also good 
for covering and climbing It has no odor but 
a great deal of bright red bloom 

Both grow well m good loamy soil m either 
or partial shade and are easily propagated 
by la) enng and cuttings 

Goldflame Honeysuckle (Lonicera heckrom) 
IS a recent introduction combining flame and 
gold heavily fragrant clusters of flowers with 


darl glossy, semi evergreen fohage It is a con- 
tinuous bloomer with a restramed habit of 
growth 

China Fleece Vine (Polygonum auberti) is a 
npid grower, covered with a foam of white 
flowers in the fall It is easily trained around 
downspouts which adds to its value 

Perenniol Sweet Pea (Lathyrus lati/olius) 
grows sue to eight feet tall with pmk white 
blossoms 

The Trumpet Creeper (Bignoma radicans) 
IS well known for covenng stumps fences etc 
It grows ten feet high with bnght orange red 
flowers 

Bignoma grandiflora Madame Galen with 
wide open orange flowers is a new introduction 
highly recommended 

Lack of bloom m Wisteria is always a problem 
The solution is correct pruning and planting 
When It blooms well it is one of America s best 
vines having clusters of scented (white to 
purple) blossoms in May It is unequaled for 
trellis or pergola 

It has exceptionally heavy growth and must 
have Stour support Its branches must not en- 
twine as they will choke one another 

It requires little care if properly planted Full 
sunlight plenty of manure (rotted of course), 
plenty of moisture and some bone meal 

Seedlings may not bloom at all so buy grafted 
plants from rebable nurseries they often bloom 
the second year 

Prune to two mam stems or not over three or 
four and administer hard top prumng after the 
first year monthly m June July and August 
On young plants remove one third of the top to 
develop side growth Cut back the side growth 
monthly on young plants to two or three buds 

Prune older plants m August by cuttmg back 
all growth to vvithm four feet of last ) ear s wood 
to encourage blooming and to make a dense ^ 
plant If after proper planting and pruning it 
does not bloom or stops flowering it is time to 
root prune to keep it from going to stem and 
leaves 

Dig a narrow trench one spade length deep 
completely around the plant Loosen the soil 
m the bottom and drive a spade down full 
length cutting all roots m the circle The trench 
may then be filled with good composted soil 
On young plants the circle should be about tliree 
feet from the stem from that it ranges up to sis 
feet for ver> large ones 
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Roses arc treated separately in Qiaptcr XI 
The conditions appl)ing to the btuh type also 
appl) to some extent to climbers Planting in 
shade under the dnp of trees will result sn mil 
dew The) must ha\ e drainage, and raising their 
planting ground aboic the surrounding lei cl 
sometimes avoids loss Tollow instructions on 
page 123 for planting bush roses 
Thete arc tw o distinct C) pes of climbers m hose 
pruning needs arc often misunderstood The 
rambler tj'pc bean its best blooms on new canes 
which spring from the base of the plant There- 
fore we remove all old canes, which we do not 
need, as soon as the flowenng is o\er This 
usually reduces the plant close to iB supporting 
trellis and has the advantage of removing old 
•vv£>od and preaenong disease spjtoi Tram rhe 
new branches to replace the old Tlie idea is 
to renew the plant above ground each )car 
Any pruning of course, should be tempered 
to fit the needs of the plant If a large cover or 
tall plant is desired cut back side growxh, in the 
spring dose to the mom stems to stimulate re 
moving a part of the oldest canes each summer 
For the man) larger flowered roses, which 
bloom abuadantlj on old cities, onl) light prun 
mg IS neces&ary and that in spring We prune 
to remove dead or diseased canes and to thin 
rank growth The rest of the vine is pfoned 
only to shape it 

ANNUAL VINES 

The following is based upon a list from Ohio 
State Univeisit) BuIIetui 101 (Victor H Rics), 
with additions and onussions 

BvitoowiNE {Cardtospermrm hjlteacjbam) 

Height 8 10 Plant 12 apart. 

Small white fiowers, balloon like seed pods. Pre 
fers a warm situation- Excellent to cover fences. 
* Bvlsv-m Atpi-e. (dfo7«<?rdictf baUtmztTtj) 

Height IS 20 Plant 12' apart. 

A handsome vine with good foliage and warty, 
apple shaped fruits which expose a bnlhanc cai 
mine intenor when npe 
BvlsvmFear {Mtnnardica ebaranna) 

Height 10 plant 12" apart. 

Resembles the balsam-apple, but has pear shaped 
irint 

Canary Nasturtium (Tropjeohmt peregrtmari) 
Height 15 Plant 8 12* apart. 

A dainty vine wlh finely cut leaves and sprays 
of small yellow flowers Resembles its relative, 
the Nasturtium, except that it is much dainner 


G«Dr\AL Climber (Qt/synocht cocemea) 

Hcithc 10-20 Want 12' apart 
A striking VTtic with bright red flowers, re- 
semblmg a miniature morning glory Ic will 
blossom all ^ton. 

Cvp AVB SacTJi Vl^^ {Cobaca scandrm) 

Height 30 Plant 5' apart 
One of the most rapid growing vines, wluch u a 
perennial farther south Large bell-shaped pink, 
white and purple flowers, plum-shaped fnucs. 
Seeds germinate best if planted edgevnse rallicr 
than flat Start seeds carl) indoois. 

CvpREssiiNE {Qrwnocht fmnatj) 

Height 15 20 I’lanc 12" apart. 

A delightful, charming vine, very finclv cut 
leaves and a large number of small Starr) flowers 
m orange, scarlet, or w hite Prefers sunnv lo- 
caoon. Aliy be used for small trellis, posts, or 
other places where a small vine is dcstr^ 
Gourd (Cucurbita) 

Hcichc 8 20 Plant 24' apart. 

The gourds arc growm more for their cunouslj 
shaped fruits, which ma) be dined, than for any 
beaut> the) possess. 

Perhaps no other vegetable famtl) serves so 
many purposes as the gourd famil), which in- 
cludes plants bcanng fruits of various t)'pes, saes, 
shapes, and colors The familj also includes 
pumpUns and melons Prunuuclj man) of the 
fruits were used as kitchen utensils Now 
the) arc used pnncipall) as decorations Their 
decoraave and artistic value seems to be endless, 
A few of the ideas dlustrated have been called 
to m) atrendon reccml), the most novel of them 
being the shadow box, on page 87 We have 
seen some gourds which have produced bcauti 
ful effects when treated wnth varnish and stuns. 

U you have had an) trouble m raising gourds 
m the past, perhaps difficulty was wnth the 
soil as deep culcivanon is ticccKar) as well as 
plenty of humus Each gourd vnne should hat's 
a space four feet each vva) Each v me must have 
a bw^cl of nunun* dug well into the sod so that 
It will be on its wa) toward being converted 
mto humus at planting time, which should be 
after danger of frost is past m die spring To 
get a btdc start on the season and to help the 
fruit mature before wanter some gardeners start 
their gourds inside The best way is to sow the 
seed la small pots which can be transf cited to 
a well-dug bed without disturbing the roots and 
checkmg the growth 

Gourds when properl) gronm, arc free from 
die usual plant diseases Sometimes they do have 
a powdery mildew v\ hich appears as a white coat 
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mg, but this yields readJy to any dust contammg 
a Jaige proportion of sulphur Also it must be 
remembered that since the gourd vine is a large 
plant It needs great quantiues of food and 
evaporates large quantiues of water So it must 
be watched during dry spells, as it cannot be ex- 
pected to put forth Its best when suffering from 
lack of water 

There is a New England Gourd Society which 
supplies informauon to members Its head- 
quarters are Homcultural Hall, Boston, Mass 

HvAavTH BEAN (DoUchos lahlab) 

Height 15' Plant 12" apart 
A rapid gro\ving vine with good fobage and pro- 
fusion of floivers Daylight, white Darkness, 
purple Good for cut flowers Twine on strings 
^IoRM^G Glory {Ipomea) 

Height 15-25. Plant 12" apart 
Avoid the related bind weed (Cen- 
volvtilits) since it soon seeds and be- 
comes a pest The "Japanese Morn- 
ing Glory” prefers a warm, sheltered 
location The “Mexican Morning 
Glory,” with its evening blooms of 
white and pmlc, and the true Moon 
flower (Calyomctjan acuhatupt) 
gives evening charm in the garden, 
having fragrant SK-inch white flow- 
ers, opemng late in the day and re- 
maining open until the sun strikes 
them m the morning For best re- 
sults get plants from florist Also 
gro^vs well from seeds Plant with it 
Ipomea lean (Blue Dawn Flower) 
which has violet blue flow cis and xe- 
^wsass,^^^•vsnte.'^is5^s.^ 
west side of a building makes the 
best location 

Finest of all is the "Heavenly 
Blue” Morning Glory, with its huge, 
pale blue flowers Scarlett O Hara, 
a soft velvety scarlet, and Cornell, 
camehan red and white, are fine 
new colors, effective Avith Heavenly 
Blue, but not so vigorous in grotvth 
Soak all seed several days, or 
better still, notch shell all around 
wirh a file 

Nasturtium {TropaeoUnn viapis and 
T lobbianwii) 

Height 8-15 Plant 12 ' apart 
The climbing form, although gaudy, 
may often be used The Lobb Nas- 
turtium usually has the best colors 
Aphides, which often mfesc planes, 
can be controlled by contact spraj’s. 


Scarlet Runner Bean (Bhaseolus 7mlttjioT^is) 
Height 8-15' Plant 12" apart 
A mass of brilliant scarlet flowers Sho'vy, at- 
tractive, easily grotvn Blooms all summer 
Black-Eyed Susan (Thunbergia alata) 

Height 3-S' Plant 12" apart 
A realty charming little vine for rock gardens, 
porch boxes or hanging baskets Covered with 
numerous white or orange flowers with dark 
throats, it never fails to attract attentioP Best 
to sow seed early m the cold frame or indoors 
Wild Cucumbers {Ecbinocystis lobata) 

Height JO 25' Plant 24 aparr 
A rank grotving weed which soon becomes a 
pest It is of doubtful value for gardens Once 
1C goes to seed it wiU come up for yeaiS Use 
only m waste places 
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The Flower Garden 


In all pticeSjgnd all seasom, 

Flowers expmi tbitr l/gbi and ^£ni2t, 

Teiebmg vs, by most perstume teaiojts 
Uora ahn they art to human tkmgs 

— LovcfhijBW 

Although wc have alroad)' disoosscd several 
of the essential factors m successftil garden mak- 
vng, such as pbnmng «s lay out, preparmg the 
soil that IS to support it, making the bwn to 
serve as a background, etc , tve notv come to 
the most jmporonr single division of all — the 
flower garden. Indeed, this is, la many cases, 
the picture that first comes to the minds of many 


but so placed aud cared foe as to give ma.vimuin 
pleasure to all the senses that a garden delights 
As we have seen, flower effects can be created 
in many ways, that is in formal and infonml 
gardens, with the help of flow ent^ shrubs trees 
and vines, over large areas separate and isolated 
from the bouse, or in small, mcunate nocls and 
comers just outside the dwelling where they 
become a part of what is almost another room 
)f the house itself 

But m. all these cases the basic principles of 
growing the floweis, and the kmds that can be 
used, are pretty much die same So die flower 
garden as a unit can well be thought of as a 
fully developed flower bed or flower border, 
even though that latter term has come to be re 
smeted largely to a strip of planting consider- 
ably longer than w'lde and used to skirt a build- 
ing or wall, outhne a lawn, or flank a path 
Consequently, while throughout this chapter, we 
frequently speak of border or bed, you should 
remember that what we are talking about is, 
after all, the flower garden as a whole 

It IS very * . .r _ i r » 

niRg a flow 
unto Itself 
ure, shade- 


general ideas leavu^ the detailed working to the 
taste and imnaave of the mdividtiai 
Planning on paper sates much labor and dis- 
appointment If drawn to a large scale notes may 
be nude directly on the plan- 'Ibe border should 
be at least six or eight feet deep and the mdi- 
vidual plant groups should be shallow front front 
to back and wide rather than round This gives 
a better chance for display 

Site The ideal ate should be close to the house 
and IS said to face south or southwest, but this is 
not of great consequence if it has sun and is kept 
away from the robbing roots of trees or shrub- 
bery No border can be successful if the plants 
are constantly robbed of food and moisture 
We show a method of keeping Jess rampant 
roots away from the bed A wall, one bnck wide 
and two feet deep is placed m the ground Be- 
rn een the plants and the fioH'er border This of 
course, IS best laid w mortar but loose brick wtU 
do if no crevices or openings are left. A wall 
of cght boards will also for many years. 

If boards arc used, fill the excavation wuth cm 
ders to prevent rotting and help keep away roots. 

These bamcades wall do no good against pop- 
lars and willows, which have no place in the 
small garden. Their robber roots will run twenty 
to fifty feet to stop a dram or desiccate a flower 
bed Even widi the separating wall, keep the 
border tw o to three feet at least away from any 
hedge 

A good background always adds to the pic- 
ture It ma) be a rough textured wall, a view 
of distant trees or shrubberj, or a low fence 
covered wnth climbing roses Above all there 
should be sorroundmg relief and nothmg sets off 
the border bener than a stretch of lawn It is 
better to hav c a smaller border than to depnve 
It of the grass settmg 

The old star and diamond shaped beds, edged 
bneks on end and set m imdlawti do not 
fie into garden planning today Isolated beds are 
iKJt only hard to fit into the plan bat break up 
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the appearance of space If such beds are used* 
plant the high growing plants m the center, dien 
the medium sized ones and the edging plants on 
the outer circle 

Arrangement In the border as m the bed we 
should try to avoid stiffness caused by too regular 
an ariangemenf Do not place the plant groups 
m regular lines like rows of cabbages, but m 
clumps which are -wider than deep This gives 
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display but large masses of smgle plants m a 
border are seldom successful Borders which are 
more than eight feet wde should have a two- 
foot grass service path behmd them 

We hear a great deal about the gardens of our 
ancestors, which outlasted the stones of the door- 
step This IS purely a myth With few ercep- 
aons perennials must be divided every three or 
four years The plant starts from the original 



each group a chance to be seen to good advantage 
from the front of the border 

Of course taller plants (tie them to stakes 
eatly) should be at the rear, then medium height 
and the dwarfs m the front This does not mean 
that some of the taller plants should not come 
out into middle ground or the medium to-ward the 
front For the charm of irregularity we must 
break up height lines as well as planong Jm« 
We are stn%mg to imitate the irregular waj m 
^\hlch nature grows her plants and soil place 
them m order for display Mnthm the limits of 
our space Also we must stri\ e for propomon 
if the border is verv narrow, tall plants should be 
avoided except for occasional accent The 
border w ill appear top iicavy if it is too tall and 
narrow Groups should be of sufficient size for 


clump and grows in all directions After a while 
the center exhausts the food within reach and 
dies Icavmg a nng of hve growth with a dead 
center The best portions of this ring must be 
lifted and divided cuttmg away all dead roots 
and stalk starting a number of new plants Make 
the holes wide enough to spread out the roots 
If your bed has been properly prepared they 
need not be deep In case of deep rooted vane 
ties such as lupin the holes must be as deep as 
the root, which should be dug without breaung 
The border must also be done over to correct 
the encroachments of rampant gromng plants 
which try to smother their less hardy neighbors, 
and to replace the w ajwvard seedlings which have 
a habit of growing m the wrong place The 
seedlings can usually be turned to good account 
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m regrouping but it a best to discard seedling 
phlox as It never runs true to onginal color and 
mvanably disappoints 


weatlier which is more stable in the fall and then 
the fact that any desired changes arc fresher in 
the mmd just at the close of the season 
■we add to these the freedom from the rush of 
spring tasks the more easy idemification of plant 
groups and their limits, and the chance that ivm 
ter freezing has to pulv erize the newly turned 
soil It seems that the weight is largely m favor 
of September or October This time allows the 
planes to get a new root start before becoming 
dormant at freezing tune Be sure to give them 
water 

Of course some perennials transplant better 
m the spring Plants such as chrysanthemums 
do not divide well so soon after their blooming 
penod We should move these with as large a 
clump of earth and as little root disturbance as 
possiole If division is desired this ma) be done 
m the spring when they are more nearly dor 
mant 

The general rule is to try to get well away 
from their blooming penod Divide spnng and 
early summer perennials in the fall, and hte sum 
met bloomers in the spnng Remembct this is 
a general rule and general rules must be used 
carefully Phlox and Oriental Poppies for in 
stance must he transplanted shortly after their 
flowering period to avoid loss of bloom the fol 
lowing season 

D tecuons for raising plants from seed are 
"•ven elsewhere m this volume Some peren 
seehs are planted in spring and "Woom the 
rst year Some ate planted vn fall just before 
tost m a sheltered spot under shrubbery con 
ement for winter inspection They seem to need 
teezmg to germinate The majority however 
Eo best sowTi m summer Be sure to get good 
resh seed 

Division of perennials or propagation by cut 
mgs are the sure method of having plants come 
Tue to color and shade 
Preparation of the Bed The digging and 
preparation of a bed is very importanr There 
are few border perenmals w hich ore not better 
for drainage and fmbic soil We usually get 
some sort of condition on our surface soil but 
few amateur gardens have properly prepared sub 


soil The bottom toiI need not be as well tilled 
as the top but once prepared it will last for many 
ycus tmkmg it ncccssar) to renew onij the 
fertiht) of the topsoil from rime to tunc 
If the bortom soil is heavj , incorporate in ic 
some sand cinders or a brge quantity of ashes 
to break it up Lime is one of the best soil loos- 
eners and strange as it may seem ic w ill also com 
pact sandy soil Use it generously in the bottom 
spic Work into it also a lot of parttaUy decay ed 
leaves, grass clippings, manure peat moss or 
humus Jf the soil is sandy you may add clay or 
a large amount of v egetabje matter Do not firm 
It down but let it settle naturally 
The top should be made into fine Joam by the 
addition of sand if heavy and well rotted ma 
nufc humus, peat moss or finely sifted Icaf- 
moid Bone meal is very useful and should be 
used generously Keep plant roots away from 
wnmediate contact wnth manure, for it is likely 
to bum them no matter how well rotted it *P" 
pears Wood ashes m the spnng arc excellent 
Lime may be used m the topsoil for loosening 
Most perennials grow well m limed soil Libes 
and acid plants, howev er w ill need special^ound 
treatment to overcome alkalimty See Chapter 
Vll for lists of acid plants 
After the bed has been double dug it will be 
higher than before but wtII soon settle In plant 
mg however care must be used to firm earth 
around the roots Air pcxikets m the soil adjom 
mg the roots may cause loss of plants 
It IS a good plan to djv idc 4ic bed into three 
Or four sections, domg over one scaion each 
year In this way the enure job is done over 
completely every three or four years widiout 
so much ejfort at any one tune show on 
page 89 a method of separation of plant groups 
m the border by single strands of heavy gal 
vziuzed wire 

This at first glance, may seem crude and 
unnecessary Dunng the spring rush weeding 
must sometimes be entrusted to unslalled labor 
The use of these divisions makes it possible to 
point out plant and weed vegetaaon m any one 
area and in the summer too it spots quickly the 
encroachments of more rapid growers 

The pegs, which should be light and about 
fifteen inches long should be driven twelve to 
thirteen inches m the ground The wnre should 
be stretched loosely along the ground so that it 
will not puD upon the pegs if trampled It will 
soon weather mto mvisibAty unless U’anted 
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Selection of Plants: Selection of plants for the 
flower border is a weighty problem. All ama- 
teurs must expect to leam by experience the trial 
and error method. This means planting and test- 
ing after carefully studying your plant lists, look- 
ing up the description of such plants as are not 
familiar, in several good catalogues. Use the plant 
encyclopedias such as Bailey’s “Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture,” Bailey’s “Manual of Cul- 
tivated Plants,” and other books, in your public 
library, as well as the many free bulletins of 
your state college and experiment stations. 


Read and consult such works as “Home 
Flower Growing” (E. C. Volz), “One Thousand 
and One Garden Questions Answered” (Hottes), 
and others which are available at libraries. 

I wish to quote from “Home Flower Grow- 
ing,” mentioned above, a list of points to be con- 
sidered in acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
perfect plant selection 

“1. Length of life of the plant. Is it annual, 
biennial or perenniaP 

2. Height under different soil and moisture 
condirions. 
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3 Latexfll spread or breadth 

4 Growing habit prostrate erect or climbmg 

5 lime and length of flow enng penod 

6 Color of flowers 

7 Color of foliage 

8 Persistence of foliage and decorative effect 

9 Moisture requirements 

10 Soil and plant food requirements. 

1 1 Sun or shade loving"^ 

12 Hardiness in a given region 

13 Does the plant spread freely^ 

14 Best methods of propagation 

We cannot hope to get this knowledge without 
observation, study and trial over several seasons 
We must know how long chej last when and 
how long thej bloom, their color height, and 
texture of foliage and their freedom of growth 
before we can consider them for plaang W e 
can gam much of this mformaaon from plant 
lists 

Then we must add to fhis a knowledge of their 
soil and location requirements cheur insect and 
disease enemies and then hardiness under our 
weather conditions, in order to know how to 
care for them 

Many quescous are asked concerning the dis- 
appearance of various plants and their reverting 
to odher colors Of coarse plants die for various 
reasons bur many tunes the amaceor confuses 
a biennial (a plant lasang only nvo j ears) vndi 
a perennial which, under proper conditions, re 
mamg indefinitely Many annuab arc abo con 
fusing because they arc self-sowmg and come 
up each spm^ from seed 

Apparent change of color is due to the fact 
that the parent plant has perished from disease 
or lack of division or oriier attention, ^d its place 
has been taken by seedlings which do not run 
rue 

Knowledge of height and freedom of growth 
s necessary for display in the border Dwarf 
plants behind tall ones or hidden b) the more 
spreading ones do us no good \\ e must remem 
her that spread and height will be governed by 
the soil water and food which wc supply ato 
by the extent to which the area is shaded and 
the chemical condition of our sod 

Color Wc sec so many lists of flowers for the 
blue garden, flowers for the white garden, etc 
Few amateurs have space for such distinct fea 
cures The charm of the peretmial border is 
change and ue should strive for succession of 
bloom rather than c\ crblooming floweis. 


Color combmaOon is much easier in the border 
planting than in a bouquet or m matching the 
colors of a costume The amateur must not struc 
for too much close harmony Even the best of 
colorists fail sometimes and to plan too cleverly 
IS to open the door to disappomtment 

Do not be afraid to mix colors They are 
usually separated by green foliage WTiite or 
shades of cream or gra) are always safe separa 
tors They are the canv as on which we paint our 
color picture Of course too much white will 
give an impression of coldness Such dominating 
strong-colored plants as Onencal Poppy, etc 
should be separated from their more debcaie 
shaded neighbors by a space of white blooming 
scIccaoQs or plants of good foliage w hich bloom 
at other times Some of our favontes of strong 
color spoil pastel beauty if too near Omit mass- 
ing such plants as bnght red salvia — the) clash 
with most everything Plant them separatcl) or 
among greens Red is the hardest color m die 
border Softer colore arc safer and need no great 
effort to keep them separate 
Tbc following are a few color combinations 
which imt well 

Blue (pale) wnth rose pink 
Blue with ocher shades of pink muse 
shade together 

Blue (deep) w'lth pastel yellow (avoid 
deep yellow) 

Blue ■with orange— if red is kept away 
Orange with bronze 
Yellow with orange 
Yellow with purple 
Yellow with blue (equal shades) 
kellow tvith pmk (equal pastel shades) 
except lavender pmk 
Blue clashes with red, crimson or scarlet 
Red clashes vnth almost ev eiyThing bat 
white wb ch is likely to enhance it 
and make it more dominant Dark 
green foliage softens red 
Yellow clashes with red, enmson or 
scarlet 

First ui selection sboold be our accent plants 
and those which are to be the backbone of plant 
mg Ins, peony larkspur columbine, veronica 
Canterbury bells chrysanthemum, hollvhock, 
phlox, asters, pinks, lupin, L]y anemone etc 
The red foliage of Japanese Maple forms a pleas 
ifjg foliage contrast and pyramidal cvergivtns 
are used as occasional accent or to break up 
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height lines Any border which is dependent 
upon too large a massing of one species is liable 
to become uninteresting as the season advances 
and the blooming period of these varieties c’c- 
pires Change from week to \\ eek adds interest 
and there is also tlie safety of numbers The 
failure of one planting does not spoil the season 
Continuous bloom — an uninterrupted show of 
colors, from sprmg to fall — is feasible by selec- 
tion The garden need not go dead m August 
Annuals Annuals are the answer to the \acanc 
space problem The little effort needed to raise 
them coupled avich their low cost and easy main- 
tenance make them very popular 

They make the finest of cut flowers and used 
m a border of tlieir own or among the dominat- 


nsk failure and disfiguration of the border 
Care of the Border Both annuals and peren- 
nials may be stimulated with chemical plant food 
but care must be used to avoid an excess of lutro- 
gen or the plant will go to Iea\ es at the expense 
of bloom Plant tablets used one to the plant once 
a month is a good form of balanced ration 
Remember chemical feitilizers add nothing to the 
soil Tliey are a short time stimulant 

Just prior to and during the blooming season, 
liquid manure will give wonderful results m in- 
creasing size and quality of bloom 

Get ahead of insects and disease Spray with 
Bordeaux mLxture the crosvns of such plants as 
are subject to mildew (peomes, phlox, delphim- 
ums, hollyhocks) and spray often, dusung the 


WINTER PROTECTION 






R A GOOD FRCEZC A Nrr 
K OF CORN STALKS OR 
H WtLI. keep leaf mulch 
1 SMCrmERWG THE PlMtTS 


A CIRCLE OF WIRE NETTING 
6 )N HIGH Will KEEP COVERS 
AWAY FROM PLANTS HAVING 
WINTER FOLIAGE AND KEEP 
MULCH ON SLIRROUNplNG GIlDl/HO 


TO AVOID DECAY 
PUT A SHOVEL OR USE A PANE OF GLASS 
TWO OF COAL ASHES FOR THE MANY ALPINES 
AROUND DELPHINIUMS AND OTHER PLANTS 
AFTER THE COLD THAT NEED PPOTECTION 
WEATHER STARTS AGAINST MOISTURJL 


mg perennials they have many points of value 
In rented property or for a short season at a 
summer home they have no equal 

SoTvn with bulbs they cover the space before 
or after the bulbs bloom and make it unnecessary 
to lift them before they ripen Also they easily 
cover the bare spots left by early maturing 
perenmals or those that fail 

A secluded bed from which annuals and such 
showy plants as gladiolus may be borrowed do 
much to fill out the summer deficiencies of the 
border Many annuals may be easily trans- 
planted, when small to pots to mature until 
needed m the border Gladiolus are planted di 
rectly m good sized pots from which they are 
easily set into the vacant spaces to be filled 
The chief requisite for success with annuals is 
good soil, proper location and first class seeds 
Seeds purchased from reliable companies are 
groivn by experts in soil selected for their needs 
Home grown seed is usually unreliable and muted 
seeds rarely give satisfacuon See Chapter XIX 
for propagation by seeds 
Novelties in both annuals and perennials had 
best be tried out in a secluded place rather dian 


soil With sulphur Use arsenate of lead for in- 
sects that eat holes m leaves and nicotine sulphate 
or pyrethrum for plant lice When hollyhocks, 
peonies, etc, wilt or break off easily look for 
stem borer Pierce the holes with a wire or 
cut open the stem and loll 

Cut and remove hollyhock, foxglove, phlox 
and delphinium stalks as fast as they fade Burn 
them to keep down mildew and black spot 

Plants subject to ground pests such as asters, 
should have powdered tobacco mixed generously 
with the immediate topsoil when planted and 
again just before bloommg time Sulphur and 
tobacco are usually safe things to mix m the soil 
around the plant 

Especially remember, each fall, to remove and 
bum all dead stalks leaves and branches of dor 
mant perennials, or dead annuals This is de- 
stroying just so many spores or eggs against 
next year’s crop of mseecs and fungus Mulch- 
ing matenal will do double work if five per cent 
tobacco dust is mcorporated in it 

Cultivate often until July first and then, if yon 
wish to avoid labor and watering, try mulching 
with an mch of peat humus or peat moss, keeping 
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xbis material sbghtiy ai^'a) from the stem This 
can be raked off m. the fall or left to be culavated 
into the soil m the spring Culm anon is neces 
sary for the entrance of moisture and air Bae 
tena can not eiost mthout air m the soil and 
pbnts cannot grow •mihout bacteria Break tip 
die ground as soon as it dnes sufficiently m ^luig 
and repeat after each ram until July first 
Pinch back tops to produce compact plants la 
dry spells water thoroughly rather than often 
S^e such call plants as delphinium at once Tic 
a raffia stnp lo die stake first and then to the plant. 
Remove ^ blossoms as won as the) fade to 
induce a prolonged flow ermg season A second 
flowering can be secured from such plants as 
Ginterburj bells by this method Cut delphmitim 
stalks to the ground after flow enng to get new 
bloom stalks. Pansies bloom contmuously if not 
allowed to seed. 

Winter Protection A^Tnier protectioa tssome 
thing that is generally misundentood Wt do 
not use a mulch to keep plants warm but to keep 
them cold Sudden changes in temperature cause 
the ground to heave and break tmy roots Warm 
days followed by cold mghts do much damage 
and mosc w inter killing is from this cause rather 
than from ertreme cold 
We therefore as one wTiter puB it, use the 
mulch as a parasol, not a blanket. If we place 
a La)er of hardwood leases which take a long 
time to decay over the bed, it lies loose doniig 
the whole ^ason if l^htly held ui place with 
brush of svjrc It must be light and auy and 
stay dry If we use ordinary leaves they soon 
pack into a heavy wet jnasSi which evclodes air 
smothers the planes, and induces decay In the 
spring this type of leaf ferments and produces 
"heat w'hidh ’tle^ps fhe dormant plants to aw a\en 
too soon and defeats the \ ery purpose for which 
lt was placed o% er them 

We show a method of placing an open layer 
of cornstalks or other rough matenal w hich acts 
as the handle of the parasol and holds the leaves 
away from the sod Brush of wire should be 
placed upon the leaves to hold them in place 
All protection should be applied only when 
the ground is w ell frozen. Remember it is ro 
keep it cold Do not cover too eoriy Let the 
fiuce find a winter home first If they nest m 
y ouf mulch they maj feed upon y our roots and 
bulbs 

Do not cmer the plants irhich cany leaves 
over the wnneer Use a row of stakes to keep 


mulch away or the poultry netting method 
shoum here 

Sometimes it is necessary to further protect 
pbnts which come to us from warmer climates 
(tntomas, etc.) Use bo^cs of leaves or baskets 
loosely filled with leates and protected from 
moisture by roughly formed sheet metal roofs. 
Fuzzy leaf alpmes and rock pbnts often tnntcr 
better if protected from tnoiscure by panes of 
glass 

How necessary then it seems that ue most 
study pbnt nee^ to avoid disappointmeat. If 
wc saiT our borders with simple pbnts, hardy 
in our localiaes they will need no coddling c 
may then add ro them, one by one those plants 
whose needs we master from time to tune. 

THE PERENNIAL BORDER 

W^en w e think of a garden, our visual image 
IS faisl) certain to center around an Englnh 
flower border bid out in great dnfes of glowing 
color rcLei“cd bj masses of w hite lilies and ae 
cented with tow enng spires of blue. Ei <n though 
w « know that in Amenca, this ideal can seldom 
be approached except m the moist climate of the 
PaoSc northw esr it is good to keep this pjcmre 
m our minds It expresses the beauty of form 
and color that every real lover of flowxis ones to 
Create to the best of his ability and resources. 
He may haw only a few dozen plants, but if 
they arewcU-grown and cared for, he has created 
a measure of beauty 

If w e can leam to restrict our plantings of ah 
types to material that will do well for us and 
that we can care for easily we will have taken 
an important step forward Proper maintenance 
IS the great need of Amcncan gardens. 

A few y cars ago the possibility of contmuous 
bloom under average conditions was considered 
remote However the progress made m creanng 
new varieties and k«ping them free from disease, 
and our increasing opportunities for horticultural 
education, ha%t changed the whole garden pc 
ture 

The first step m pbnnmg the material for an 
all-season, tiuxed perennial border is to select 
kev pbnts for line mass, color and depend 
abilty Four of the families discossed in this 
chapter— hcmcrocallis. delphininm, phlox and 
chrysanthemums— arc m this class, and mth iris, 
peonies, hbes, and a few edging filler and back 
ground pbnts, svtU set us far on our Way 
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Three forms of ins are useful, dwarf, bearded petunias, blue cup-flower and sweet alyssum can 
and Siberian Use the dwarf for accent in the be worl ed m behind them for late color, and 
edging stop, spacing the clumps t\\ o to three crocus, grape hyacinths and other small bulbs 
feet apart to allow groups of perennial edging will heighten the effect To avoid a spotted ef- 
plants between them Arabis, candytuft, creep- feet use only a few vaneties 
mg phlox, the sedums plumbago, and dwarf The second bind, may carry dwarf anchusa, 
asters are suitable Plants of dwarf ageraturo, sweet william, blue phJox, coral bells, Elder 


.30 fCLT. 



FOR W DE borders USE A GRASS WALK ALONG THE REAR 


Here are plans for two colorfol borders which wiU bloom the first year from seed See desenpoons and 
cultural directions on pages 112 to 120 These easy cuhnie plants arc arranged as to height and color contrast, 
to fit into comers If some of them are tcansplantM into pots {paper or otherwise) when sinall they will serve 
for transplanting to fill out the bare spots in the nuzed fiower lAjmers which occur later in the summer when 
early blooming perennials become dormant 
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daisies, sea U’.etidet and cushion chrysanthemums, 
^\o^l^cd in groups or o-vcrlapping bands between 
clumps of rulips Plane of scabiwa, dw-aif snap- 
dragons, penninUe, tall ageratum or other an- 
nuals of neat growth, can be set among the tulips 
when their bloom ts past. Plant the earlj peren- 
nials with the mbps, the later, — clumps of 
inttTinediaie ins that wtII blend v.ndi the cuhps 
Near the ends of the border, group the blue, 
false indigo, earl} daybly and daffodils For later 
bloom try Pennnan daffodils, tall pmh snap- 
dragons and blue salvna Use bulbs and salm 
ra clumps, the others in smgles 

So far wc have used no large masses except 
f a!sc indigo, but w e are now ready for the peonies 
to be spaced through, fiv c to six feet apaa Only 
choice V aneacs, selected for beaut) of foliage as 
\v ell as flow ers, should be considered Plant tall, 
bearded ms between and to the front of the 
peonies, and set it off with generous amounts of 
phlox, veronica, shasta daisies in singles and 
doubles, and Ontcibury bells 
Behind the peonies, allowing for their funue 
erowxb, prepare a spccul place for a band of 
ulies,'— regale, speciosum, pinb and white, and 
madonna anil auratum if the) will grow well 
for }ou Behind them double gypsonhtli to 
t 1 « t I. , 111 f^ypenon 

' nearer 

the ends and plant w «h them meadow rue, bronze 
Korean chr^'santhemums and blue globe thistles 
This is a good spot for the deep red oncntal pop- 
pies. with artemisia Silver King behind them 
lloth like a w cll-drained spot and the stems of 
the Silver King will hide tlie bare ground when 
the poppies go dormant 

Kt tViis point in a iw eVe loot^ioT&cr, } on can 
l«gin to put m butterflv bush chaste tree flower- 
in'* almond, or rronus tnloba Work tall hard) 
asters m with them, new choice kinds various 
meadow tvies. hollv hocks with discretion, and ihe 
taller r)*pc5 of SiUcmn ins. At the ends of the 
IwjtdcT itrt form wiwems kept well headed an, 
and tree Ulaes civc a charming effect 
Tlia a 5u..cestnc for a ten to twelve foot 
border. long m proportion, and one which could 
l*e builr lip through several scavms. To do this, 
leave ov.t all edging perenmaU except the ms. 
nilmirure annual p’ants, ntK rw re than xw o kmds. 
or nuke sowan *s of canJnufi, inued colors or 
dwarf phlot art iliades 'The nundicr of bulbs 
can be cut down and ihe Kcond stnp vaneorj 


reduced to colambmes, pjTetliruni, sweet wil* 
ham and cushion mums combined with blliput 
lonma spun gold or pastel mixed 
TTic madonna, Heniyi and auratum bbes cafl 
be dispensed with and cosmos and larkspur seed? 
sown to pad out the background Plant onlj. thf 
best stock obtainable, and grow as many thing* 
as you can yovireclf It is thrifty as well as bein^ 
good spoil 

Fora border fiv c to seven feet wide, use peome? 
only at the ends, move tulips and iris back with 
the lilies and delphiniums and use g^psophila and 
gas plant for accents Use no plants with heav) 
foliage if It can be avoided, and thin background 
types such as liatns and salvn should replace’* 
hollyhocks and meadow rues Also narrow dovvd 
the edging stnps 

A border under fiv e feet should have all except 
essential or key plants reduced, no bulky an- 
nuals planted and all clumps kept well divadcd 
In estimating the number of plants needed, evert 
the old rule of allowing an average of one and 
one half square feet per plant will break down 
Pcomes need from four to nine square feet ac- 
cording to size Figure as nearly as }ou caOi 
locate your kc) plants and work from them For' 
planting, care, color, hcighr, consult the lists 
included in this chapter Their srudv, seasoned 
with a reasonable amount of experience and 
imagination should bring )ou cnjojincnt and 
success 

EDGING THE FLOWER BORDER 

All gardeners hav e at some tune or other, tried 
something to beautjfj the mai^ns of beds be- 
tween the law'll and the cultivated area — a bar- 
ncr so that neifiicr the grass nor the pSantS wiA 
encroach upon the other 

Stoftc and bnck edgings arc effective, but it 
ts difficult for a mower to get clove cnouch to 
do a good )ob Tlvc grass will grow tall and 
against them anil must be trimmed vi itli 
shears A sickle or other cutting tool will not 
srand up under such scnicc verj long since it 
tt almost impossible to keep from striking if 
agamsr the stone 

Stratified rock however, can be used to ad- 
vantage where the ground k slonintj and a level 
bed IS desired The rock can Iw laid up as a low 
w-alk and sedums planted at the base 

Tlicre Im recenrl) been put on the market, a 
rust resnttng metal strip funudied wath ipikcs to 
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fasten it to the ground It can be bent to fit cuonymus, and the hardier evergreens are aln ays 
curves and placed less tlian an inch above the m order Behind them can be used a secondary 
ground so that it will permit the mower to pass hne of flowering dwarf perennials, selected for 
without mterfercnce succession of blooiu Arabis alpina, alyssiim 

Concerning the use of small plants for edgings, saxatile, dwarf asters, campanula carpatica, 
be sure they arc compact and full as to foliage dianthus, ncpeta mussmi, pulmonana, sweet 



and have a long season of bloom The dwarf 
compact petunia, Nicrembergia or blue cup 
flower, dwarf ageratum, and the old standby 
sweet alyssum, can all be kept under control and 
give good service 

Hardy candj'tuft is the ideal perennial border 
in sections where it will not bum m the winter 
sun It has white flowers m masses and ever- 
green foliage Myrtle, Bowles vancty, creeping 


william, veromca mcana These, planted in 
bands which overlap slightly, and mtctplanted 
with small bulbs, v^l give a good effect, and 
form a charming transition from the low edge to 
the higher plants in the beds 

For heavy plant material woody plants may 
be used, suw as the evergreen dwarf borwooi 
Korean box and dwarf Japanese yew, and the 
dwarf cranberry bush w hich is deaduous 






annual 

The greatcn de g re e trf success vith Cowen u scqmrcd by kociwxig the lilta and cfi ali l -cs, the natural batati 




FLOWER CHART 

and the bc«t treatment at each Individual variety. \Ve hope thla chart mil help you to thU knowledge 
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DIRECTORY TO 39 LISTS OF PLANTS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 


1. Some perennials whose leaves should not be 
covered 

2 Plants which ^vlnter kill easily 

3 Seeds \\hich should be sown in the fall 

4 Easily grow n hardy perenmals 

5 Plants to be handled as biennials (renew every 

other year) 

6 Pcrenruals enduring shady conditions 

7 Pereniuals endurmg semishady conditions 

8 Perennials requiring well dramed situations 

9 Perennials for dry sandy soils 

10 Perennials for wet situations 

11 Perennials for borders of ponds and streams 

12 Perennials for naturalizmg 

13 Perenmals for ground cover 

14 Perenmals for banks and terraces 

15 Perenmals for edging 

16 Perenmals for background 

17 Perenmals for cut flowers 

18 Perenmals for fragrance 

19 Bloom calendar March to October 

20 Tender annuals 

21 Half hardy annuals 

22 Annuals difficult to transplant. 


23 Annuals which often self sow 

24 Annuals that may be sowm m the fail 

25 Annuals useful for succession of bloo^ 

26 Edgmg annuals C 

27 Rock Garden aimuals 

28 Annuals for shady locations 

29 Annuals for porch boxes 

30 Annuals for poor soil 

31 Annuals for hot dry places 

32 Fragrant annuals 

33 Annuals suitable for cut flowers 

34 Ty'pes for foliage effects 

35 Tj'pes for wnntcr bouquets 

36 Tall annuals for the background 

37 Interesting groupings of annuals 

38 List and description of some annual flo^^ers 

39 Plants that bloom the first year from 

Many of the above recommendauons ar^. taken 
from Ohio Experiment Staaon Bulletin No 525 by 
Alcjc Laune, Victor H Ries, L C Chadw^p]^ anj 
G H Poesch, also from ‘ Annual Flowers ’ by Vic- 
tor H Ries The table on the opposite page is re- 
printed by speaal permission of The Atnencan 
Home Magazine 


No 1 Some Perenn oU Whose leoves ond Roots 
Should Not Be Covered 

Alyssum (peiennul) 

Candytuft (lb«ns sein|>crmcQs) 

Campanula medium 
Coral Bells 


English Dai^ 
rUs (perennial) 

Forget ni6*not 
r'bsgiOTes 
Germander 

Grass Pnk (Dianthus plumanus) 
II 0 IU hocks 
Hardy Bulbs 

Ins (bearded Dutch etc.) 

Madoruu Lily 

Pans) 

Perennial Poppy (Oriental, ctej 
Sedums (various) 

SMcct MUliam 


Coreopsis 

Dclphinii 


No 3 Seeds which Should Be Sown (n the 
Ames (Banebeny) 
lAcomcum (Monbhood) 
iAdonis (Adorns) 

ABthenaim (Su Bernard Lily) 

*tBapasla (Wild Indigo) 

Delamcanda (Blackberry Lily) 

Dellis (English Daisy) 

Boccoma (Plume Poppy) 

Cassia (Senna) 

Catananche (Everlasting} 

Cunicifuga (Bugbane) 

•Ctciraos 

*Ddphmium (Larkspur) 

D centra (Bleeding Heart) 

*IDctatiuius (Gasplani) 

Cchinops (Globe Thistle) 

*runkia (Plantain Lily) 

Gunntra (Pnclcly Rhubarb) 
tlleltebonis (Chnstnos Rose) 

Hypencum (St. Johns Won) 

Liatns (Ga) feather) 

L(A>elia 


Ho 2 Plonts which Winter Kill Easily 
Campanula med um (Canterbur) Bells) 

D g tabs purpurea (Fosglosc) 

Earl) floM-ered Chr^’sanihrnvims 
Salijj patens (Gennan Sage) 

asta Daln 

If )-ou have been dsappolnted v»iih these plants, ay se- 
moTing them lt> the coldframe for the winter Heavy out 
»ile mulching results in crou-n rot Covet with leave* 
(consult Int number one and cover toon onlv). straw or 
evergreen boughs. Keep dry by covering frame vmh boards 


Oenothera (Evening Pnmrosc) 

IFhlox decussaca (Hardy Phlos) 

IPnmuU polyantha (Ouster Primrose) 
Romneji coulicn (California Tree Poppy) 
Sdilcea (Prame MaUosv) 

SRene (Catch Fly) 
tSparaea 

tTfotlna (Globe Flosvef) 

tDa BM Uosia te* ten <I erin tUrt fermlnttioa 
* Scdl luM tixie vail ty vollT ^ (ava 


faW 


It lb(y 
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-4 EosiJy Orcfwn, Hoidy PoretiTiiQ?! 


Adullea (MilfoJ) Bode de Neige 
AchBlca Penj s White 
AconsS calamus (Sweet Flaij) 

Agrostemma cotoiuna (Rose Campon) 

R Alytsmi sasa-ale campaccom (Gold Dust) 
K Aqoilegu (Coloinbine) ilpuu 
R Aqodegu ccciulca 

A^nilegu chiysantha alba 
Aqtdegu Pink Shades 
Atjuilegia niTca grandtflon 
R Amena fo n nosa (Sea Piak) 

R Aimcna foimosa alba 
R Aimena Laacheana 
Aster Belgian Queen 
Aster ^amlic Thooiy 
R Aster Minre Cushmn 
Raposti loscraAs (False 
Ceiataorea xnoQtana 
R Ccrasanm mmentosain 

Qidone Lyom (Shdl n<Jwer) 

R Diandins ddmides (Maiden Pink) 

R Ountb.Qs ptomamia (Cj-clop) 

Eophoibu coroUata (Spox^) 

Huopns p cchemna (Hardy Zbrui) 
Hdiopsis seabra zuuu^on 
Hemgrecallia anraoaaca (Daylily) 
HetnstOoallia minot (Dwirf Daylily) 
Hespens murosalrs (Sveet Rocker) 
Hcipens naotvoalaa alba 
R Lunffl pccenne (Bloe Perennol Flax) 

R Ijfiwfii pereatte (VMlute) 

l-inhpln «^rdiiTj1rc (Cacduxil ilower) 
Lobelia sTphalioca (Grear Bloe Lobelia) 
Monardal Cambridge Scarlet (Bergamot) 
R Myosoos palostru semporflozeos 
PentstnuoB bubatus tomyi 
R Pbloa amoeoa 

Physalis f RodiRO (Chinese Lasteni) 
Polemoonmi wcig legm (Jacobs Ladder) 


K Potwtilla (oiinosa (Goi^e(o»l) 

R Pownnlla ropesms 

Rammedus »«b R pL (Banercop) 
R RmcacghK re p en s a. pL 

Rudbeckn newtnmj (0>oa Flower) 
R Raa paanm (PadoanRue) 

Slim azorea 

K Sedom acre CWaD Pepper) 

R Sedom album 
R Sednm tbeckcisn (^oRom) 

' 3 (Evergreen) 


Sednm spectahilc. BriHiint 
Spins olmana fl. pL (Meadow Sweet) 
A cronica amethynma (SpecdsitU) 

R Viola Blue Perfection 
K VloU G Mcnmg 
R \^iola G M efiTug 
R Vvo\a t&tes ^Leadcca 
R \'iol-» pap^o (BiKterfly \lolet) 


Tie Vmrtifft /.farkti R ire PmaruWly Stufei for fie Reek Garden 
Blooutnc 
S&A 50 V 
Jd) Oct. 

Jdj-Oct. 

June Aog 
Jdy Aug 
Apnl May 
Alij June 
Jllaj June 
Mat June 
Ma\ June 
May JdIv 
M ay Ang 
Mjv Atrg 
May July 
Sept-Oct. 

Sept-Oct. 

Oct. \oT 
dCij juf) 

June-Sept. 

May July 
Jnl\ -Sept. 

JoBe-Jeuy 
May 

Jane Aug 
Jdy-Sept 
July Aug 

J«« 

June-Jdv 
Jttae*Jiily 
Jaae-Ang 
Jane Aag 
Aog-Oet. 

JaJv«Se^ 

Jane-JtUy 
Jone-Oct. 

Jiine-Sept. 

Apnl Jane 
Sept-Oct. 

Apnl-Srpt. 

Apnl-S^>t. 

Jtme-Sept. 

April Aug 
dfav June 
Aog^epc. 

JuDc-Ang 
Jane— Vug 
June July 
Aogast 
Junt-Jnly 
A«g-Se^ 

July Aug 
Mav Jnly 
Ma>-Oct. 

Mat-Ort. 

May-Oct. 

Apiil.Sepi. 


Cocos 

MTute 

\MirtB 

\e)]ov 

Deep cni)BOQ 

\eUow 

Blue 

Blue and nhite 
UW 
Pink 
White 

Pink 
White 
Bnght rose 
Bluish LUc 

Light bloc 
Ltghr maure 
Oarl AJoe 

Blue 
White 
Rosy pufple 
Rnk 

WTxite ais4£ Q^itson 

White 

Orange 

'kellotr 

Orange-yellow 

Bnzbt yellow 

Purpk 

White 

Bloe 

WW 

Rich r4 

Blue and white 

Sculec 

Bloe 

Scarlet 

Rose-piq^ 

Scarlet Seed pods 

Slcy-bhie 

White 

Qieay-aosc 

White 

VtDow 

Golden veBow 
Gold, black t c iitet 
) eBow 

Light blue 

Yellow 
MTirtr 
Plat 
\ellow 
Deep fed 
Crran^ white 

Deep blue 

Deep Uac 

Vtolet-bhie 

Whsce 

Gcft d c BJIf ttfWa 


Hporr 
2 Ft 

1 2 Ft 

2 Ft 
2X Ft. 

6 Isa. 

1- 2 Ft 

IJi 2h Ft 

2- ) Ft 

2- 1 Ft 

2 jFt 
12 Itit 

12 Iflt 

3 - d Ins. 

3-1 Ft 
3^ Ft 
9 In^ 

Z t ft 

13 Lb. 

6 Ins- 
3-1 Ft 
9 ln». 

6-e Int 
18 lot 

3 Ft 

2 1 Ft 

3 Ft 

1 Ft 
2-3 Ft 
2-3 Ft 

2 Ft 

2 Ft 
2-’)4 Ft 
2« 3 Ft 

3 Ft 


Violet Sad dark blue AprU-Sepc 


Locattos 
Dry sunny 
Dry sonny 
Marshy 
Drv sunny 
Dry stony 

Sunny orseno 
* shade 
Moin lounsoil 

Sandy 

Sandy 

Sonny 

I Arentre garden 
soil, runny 
pur^ shade 
&iiiin nchsoil 
Sunay border 
Sunns border 
Sunny or shade 
Sonny, dry 
Seony dry 
Sonns dry 


. AloiR. smu^de 
I Mmst, sunny 

Sani 7 

Aloist, nch sqQ 
Soil or seoushade 


1 Ft 

Alom, shady 

2 3)4 Ft 

Rach.Sunnv 

6 Ins- 

Sonny and dry 

2 Ft. 

Sura or sermshadc 

1 Ih Ft 

} Sonishade, vell- 

1 lii Ft 

1 dramed 

■» Ft 

1 Ft 

1 Sana) bright S(3 

2 Ft 

Aloct suroiy 

3—4 1st 

Afoisc, aormy 

M Ft 

Sun ordisde 

1 Ft 

SJiidy 

2-3 Ft 

SuBCv border 

3 lot y 

3 tot { 

1 Sonny dry or 

& Int 1 

r aesnzshade 

6 lot I 

111 lot 

Sun or sha de 

5 Ft 

Son or shade 

2 Ft 

Good garden so3 


Semidiade or sun, 
bA soil 


CIEDIT The sbote and lUany’ odicr lists srere cm^^ed by tbe wtJter drnng has 
gardemng VKtor H Ries of Ohio Sate Umvtrsitj 13 the aodinr of the lisr a^desa 
on pages 112 to I’D mdusiTe which has oow been sotalCTienccd wuh die Uksc 
are menoooed upOQ the preceding page. 


of “AwgmJ Flowers* 
and other ambonacs 
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Almost every home which has a garden has a few plants 
of delphukoins which speaks eloquently for the value and 
populancy of the flower Native of Siberia it ongmaied 
m shades of blue and purple, but hybnds have been de 
veloped m a range of colors including crystalline white, 
and pink. As to sizes and shapes the development has also 
been wide The unproved belladonna types have been gen 
erally grown for some Qme, and the hybnds do not sur 
pass their usefulness as cut flowers Their graceful spikes 
arc produced in profusion m Jane and September 


check progress, and when the seedlings show (in about 
fifteen days), spread it over the lath screen for extra pro- 
tection The first days are critical for the joung plants for 
dnp from can or hose is often fatal and waienng too late la 
ilie day may cause dampmg-off But once stoned well they 
go mtfnly along They are best left in the bed over winter 
wnh a half inch layer of sand or pear as a mulch. In the 
spring the plants can be lined out or put m their pennaneot 
places, puttmg some m both places is advisable 


The Engli^ hybnds were the first of a race of giaais The care of the delphinium follows vanaoon m chmate 
With which w e have been fanuhar for a decade or so These jq closely that few general rules oan be laid down 

were followed by the onginanons of our growers who jn heavy sod it resents loose dirt washing over the croivn 

found the Pacific northwest favorable to delphinium cttlnw espeoally when young Hilling up will often cause loss 

While these types gave us a vision of size and color which * plaht Jn a day, and any type of culnvanon is dangerous 
we had never dreamed possible the strain that will persist for plants Dusting is nmversally needed to control 
a reasonable length of tune m various parts of the country seven) ills and pats One grower suggests if you can nor 
stdl seems to be a dream of the future grow hybrids, revel m the belladonnas, and he might add 

It IS the opinion of many growers of experience that the the Chmeae which are lovely and should be treated as 

best way to avoid disippomtment is to keep young plants annuals 

growing on to replace those that are lose. 

One year plants of the fine strains now 
being oSeted, make a good showing in the 
flower border ui August when planted in 
among the older clumps 
Growuig plants from seed need not be 
difficult, and is an absorbing occupanoo. ft 
IS wise to start with good seed, fresh hand 
pollinated if possible, at least the best obtain 
able from onguutors stocks The investment 
may seem lugh but it is low compared to 
the cost of plants Sow as soon as seed is 
obtainable, August is good but July u 
better Put a pinch of Semesan m the packet 
and shake ic about. 

If you have an empty coldframe, sowing is 
reduced to a minimum of trouble If nor, a 
bed should be made in a cool comet shaded 
for part of the day and equipped with 
simple means of shading the young plana 
from ditect sunshine 

No more care of the so 1 a necessary than 
should be given any other seed bed. Culo 
vaic deeply add sand if the soil u heavy 
and work enough leafmold or peat in the 
top 2 or 4 inches to make it handle easily 
^Vhen finished water ic down and let stand 
for a da} or tw o to settle and dram The 
level should be sbghtly above the surround 
ing ground 

Seed so ring in rows is recommended to 
allow for loosening the sod between the 

C lams and for applying a winter mulch A 
ght board four Whes wide and three feet 
long v.nU serve to mark the rou-s and firm in 
the Kcds. A frame of boards about the bed 
will aippofi a lath Of slir screen a/rer the 
seeds «nmn«e This can be made m sec 
tions for ease m handUng 
^ After sovnng cover the bed tnth wet 


bose nozzle. Lift the burlap ever} day to 
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IHf nowil OAtSIN 


Mo s ptontf to Be Hondled e« BlenflIeTi (Renew 
Every Other YearJ 

Althiea rosea ([lolKhocU) 

Anchuaa azurca (Auanct) 

Campanula medium (Canierburj Relit) 

Campanula pvnrnnlaiis (Qiimncy Rcllftovrer) 

Dijnthus baruatus (Sweer UiHurn) 

Dgttalit purpurea tVoiglosc) 

Ilcs]>ens maironalis (S-wcet niJcVct) 

Lunaria birnniS (Honesty, Monty plant) 

No 6 Perennials Enduring Shady Conditloni 

Acomrum ftschtn (Atuac M«nbshood) 

Ajupa penesensis (Genesa Ru^le) 

Amsonu tabemaeowntana ('^ ilUi'*’ Attwotua) 

Ancmoneila (halictroiJes (Rue Anemone) 

Comallarii maplit (Lily-of the sallcj) 

Cornus canaJetiMi (riunchbeTry ) 

Diccntra cumia (TringeJ Blceilinghcart) 

DoJccatheon meadia (Sliooiing Star) 
ilelleborus niger {ChrUTnas Rose) 


Forget me not) 

Polygonaturn biflorutn (Small Solomon Seal) 

Thalictnim adiantifolium Mca«]owrue} 

TnUiwn gtttiilifloTum (Snow Tnllmm) 

No 7 Peieftniola Enduring Semithedy CendilioM 

Andvasa itabci (Dronmare Caglou) 

Anemone laponiea (Japanese Aneenune) 

Ai^uilegia h\bn<ls (Columbine) 

Aspemta odonta (M'oodruiT) 

Bclamcanda chmcnsia (BlacLberry Lity) 

Campanula rotuadifoUa (Hare Bell) 

QielonO lyoru (Fuik XurtUhcad) 


ciuuLiKaa sati^uiiica ususi 

Monaida didyim (Bee Balm) 

Primula vena (CowsLq Pnmiose) 

Ptilmonina saeehafata (Bethlehem Lungwort) 

Silcne pennsvlvatuca (Peat Pmk) 

TrolLus eoropaeus (Globe Fleiwe*) 

No S Perennials Requiring Well Dromed Situahoni 

Arabis alpina (Alpine Roefc-cxess) 

Asclepiis mberosa (Bunerflyweed) 

Aubneaa delcoidea (Purple Rock-cress) 

Coreopsis grandiAora ( TicLseed) 

Delphinium hybrids (Delphinium) 

Dianthus bubatus (Sweet William) 

Dig tails purpurea (Common Fotglore) 

Ettunops ntio (Steel Globe TIusue) 


■ 1 ■!., , ■ ., ) 

Iris gcrmaniCa CGermail IflS} 

icns pycnosiachya (Cattail Gayfcachec) 
paver nudieaule (IcelaDl Poppy) 


No 9. PorennToli tor Dry, Sondy SoIIi 
Achilka |«unn]ca (SnrtjcwoTt) 

Ajaci rrptani (Gencvi Rugle) 

Amhemis tutetnna (Stllow Camomile) 

Aaei^ai ruberoaa (BBiirfflyiiced) 

Auer novat-cnglue (Sor t jtglaniJ Attcr) 

Callirhoc Involocrata (Ppf^malW) 

Cania manlaniLn (Wild Mnna) 

Cnreopui cnncJiflor* fTiclorcd) 

Ptamnut piumarlui (Graft I’mlt) 

Hchirv^ ntro (Steel Glolc Tluitle) 

I- uphorlna cnrolljta (FJawertng Spurge) 
rirliaii(hut (nnous) (SunOnmrr) 

[imoiuam (Statire) lan/olivm (Bgleif Seatiee) 

Lyehfiit ehalcedoniea (Alsleeae Crou) 

Tapaver nudicaule (Iceland Pi>pp}) 

Rtbfbcckia laeinfira (CoIJimglma) 

)um fibmentMa (Cutnnann )uen) 

No )0. Pcrennloli for We) Sittiiolions 
AionJo dnnai* (Giant Reed) 

Afcieptai incarruta (S«‘ajTip Milltaerd) 

Rwttnnia attrreidn (Whire Bolrunta) 

CaliKa paluams* (Vlarah MingolJ) 
rwpatonum putpurcum (Jof'p)* ured) 
ifetefuam tutumrule (SneezmreJ) 

IlibiKua moKhrutOf (RotemanoMr) 

Im iMcuJaronaf* Ocllow Flag) 

Imaemeolor* (Blue Flag) 

Lo(rcIaa ortlinalif (CardmaMouer) 

Lyuntachta cinhroiJra Cacthra Lootettrife) 

Ll'thrum utinns (Lootcvml’e} 

Alucamhm «ncnui (FaiUlia) 

Afonarda diJyma (Bet Calm) 

AI}oiotu palunni (True Forget me not) 

Onocica amubilj} (Seraitne lent) 

Osmunda nnnamooea (Cinnamon Fcm) 

Osniundi regalis* (Royal Fem) 

Sarracenia purpurea (Fitchcxplant) 

* U»f b* pv*a la waUr 

No 11. Percnnioli (or Borders of Ponda ond Stream* 
Cll'eU'drnnei toil) 
lUVHT tOCATtOVJ 

Kw6ii«s»TO>twabAt>ta XbibenanlJn^osf) 


Ljnhnun salicana. (Loosctmfe) 

Atyofoos palustzis semperdorens (Dwarf Pexpetual 
Fo^et mc-not) 

Tradcacanaa vixgmiana (Spiderwon) 

Tcoltius curopaeus (Globe nowez) 

SEMiniADV LOCATIOVa 
Aewtnooe jipotuca (Japanese Aramcme) 
Onuofttga zacemota (CohosS Bogbane) 
Epnncdium macranthum (Lo/igspur Epimcdioni) 
Etipatonum purpureum (Joe pye weed) 

Ferns (Fenis) 

Ins cnstata (Crested Ires) 

Lythnmi siLoana (Loosestrife) 

Tndesesnaa virgmiana (Spiderwon) 
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No. 12 Perennials for Naluraliring 
Asclcpias tuberosa <Butterflj-weed) 

Aster (vanous) (Aster) 

Ciinicifnga racemosa (Cohosh Bugbane) 
Convallana majalis (Lily-of the valley) 
Coreopsis grandiflora (Tickseed) 

Geranium maculatum (Spotted Geramom) 
Helianthus (vanous) (Sunflower) 

Hemerocallxs (vanous) (Roundlobe Hepaaca) 
Lythrum sabcana (Loosestrife) 

\Iertensta virgimca (Vi^nia Bluebells) 
Monarda didyma (Bee Balm) 

Physostegia virgimca (False Dragonhead) 
Polemomum reptans (Creeping Polemomiun) 
Rudbeckia sobtomentose (Sweet Coneflower) 


No 13 Perennials for Ground Cover 
SUNNY LOCATIONS 

Cerasnom totnentosum (Snow in-sumtner) 

Ceratosngma plumbaginoides (Larpeotc Plumbago) 

Coromlla vans (Cxowavctch) 

Dunthus plumanus (Grass Pmk) 

Helianthemum mutabile (Fickle Sunrose) 

Ibens sempervireas (Evergreen candytuft) 

Ncpeta mussim (Mussim Mint) 

Fhlot subulau (Moss Phlox) 

Sedum Saimentosum (Samgy Stonecrop) 

Sedum spunum (Runnmg Sconecrop) 

Thymus seiphyllum (Mother of thyme) 

Veromea teucnvun (tupesms) (Rock Speedwell) 

Vmca minor (PenwmUe) 

SHADY LOCATIONS 
Aegopodium podograna (Goutweed) 

A]Dga reptans (Geneva Bugle) 

Aspcrula odorata (^Voodruff) 

Convallana ma;alis (Lily-of the vall^) 

Hcdcra hebx (English Ivy) 

Mnchella rcpens (Paindgeberry) 

Ncpeta mussim (Musim Mint) 

Pach)tandra terminalis (Japanese Fachysandra) 

Sedum temarum (Mountain Sconecrop) 

Vinca minor (Periwinkle) 

No 14 Perennials for Covering Bonks and Teeroce* 
Ajoga reptans (Geneva Bugle) 

Alj-ssum saxinle (Goldentuft) 

Arabis Alpina (Alpine Rock-cress) 

Ccrastiuni tomcntosiun (Snow in-summer) 

Coroniib vana (CrovvTivetch) 

Dunthus deltoides (Maiden Pink) 

Hedcra hehx (English Ivy) 

Nepen mosnm (Mussim M nt> 

Pa^^'sandra lerminahs (shade) (Japanese Pachysandr^) 
Phlox tubulata (Moss Phlox) 

Saponaru ocyrooides (Rock Soapwort) 

Sedum sarmentosum (Stnngv Stonecrop) 

Veromea icucnum (rupestns) (Rock Speedwell) 

Vmca minor (Penvnnkle) 


No 15 Perennials for Edging 
Aegopodium podograna (Goutweed) 

Ajnga reptans (Geneva Bugle) 

Alyssum saxanle compactum (Dwarf Goldentuft) 
AnbiS alpuia (AJptne Kock cress) 

Beilis perenius (Engbsh Daisy) 
ratnpinula caipaQca (Carpathian Bellflower) 
Cerastium tomentosum (Snow m summer) 
Ceratosagim plumbaginoides (Larpente Plumbago) 
Dianthus pliumnus (Grass Pink) 

Festuca glauca (Blue Fescue) 

Hcucheia sanguinea (Coralbells) 

Ibcru sempemrens (Evergreen Candytuft) 

Papavtr nudicanle (Iceland Poppy) 

Pnmola vens ((kiwsbp Pnmrose) 

Sedum album (White Sconecrop) 

Sedum refiexum (Jenny Sconecrop) 

Scatice armena (Thrift) 

TtiO/a ja.vfrs'gs /Tnmnfloww) 

Veronica teuenum (nipestns) (Rock Speedwell) 
Viola comuta (Tufred Pan^) 

No 16 Perenniots for Background Planlmg 



Boltonia asteroides (VVluie nuicuua; 

Campanula pyramidalis (Chimn^ Bellflower) 
Cimiofuga racemosa (Cohosh Bugbane) 
Delphinium hybndr (Delphiniiim) 

Helenium aununnale (Sseezeweed) 

Helianthus maxuniliani (Maximiban Sunflower) 
Hibiscus gandiflorus (Great Rosnnallow) 
Rucflreclaa lacinuca (Goldenglotv) 

Sobdago alassima (Tall Goldcnrod) 

Valenana officanalis (Common Valetian) 

\ucca ^ameotosa (^nimon Yucca) 

No 17 Perennials Su table for Cut Flowers 
AtduUea millefolium rosea (Pink Yarrow) 
Anemooe japomca (Japanese Anemone) 

Aster (vanous) (Aster) 

Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy) 
Coreopsis grandiflora (Tlcksecd) 

Delphinium h>bnds (Delphiiuum) 

Dianthus barbatus (Sweet M lUiam) 

GailUrdia anstaca (Blanket Flower) 

Gypsophila paniculata flore pleno (Babysbreatb) 
Hefeniom aunimnale (Sneczetveed) 

Ins (vanous) (Ins) 

Paconu (sanous) (Peony) 

Pyredinim roseum (Painted Lady) 

Rudbeckia (sanous) (Cone Flower) 

Sahra azurea grandiflora (Azure Sage) 

Veronica longifoLa subsesnhs (Gump Speedwell) 

No 18 Fragrant Perennials 
CentraDthua ruber (Jupitcps Beard) 

Convallana iiu)alis (Lil)-of the-raliey) 

Dunthus plamancts (Grass ^nk) 

HemcrocaUis ftava (Lemon Di)bly) 

llosta plantsginea grandiflora (B g Plantain Laly) 

LathjTut gnmdiflotus (rerenmaJ Pea) 

Valeruna ofScinaha (Common k alenan) 

Vtela comuta (Tufted Pansy) 
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Ho 19. Bloom Calendar 


PtiENVtAU ttm Mmoi Btooii 


SasNunc Ham* 


COMAIOX Namz 


Helcborus 
Ibcru sempen ircns 
S^gomuia canadnUU 
GiJ^thus ruvilis 
Scilh sibenca 
Quonodoxl luciiue 
Cla}nonia virpnica 
Crocus vemus 
Erandus. CRulis 


Channdius ehem 
Ibens gibralanca 
AtjuJegia caaadcnsis 
Dodeeacheon meadia 
Swftagi cordifobs 
PulmonacM angusufolia 
Aticella diph)>lh 
Atabisalpuu 
Adorns acnurenas 
Tulipa (early) 
Narcissus (Taxioos) 
Leucojum veraum 
Dicentra cuctdlaru 
PnmuU ebaor 
Pnmuh Ten* 

Aaemone pulsaolla 
Viola comuu 
VLola odonca 
Mnscan Botrjoides 
Hyaemthos onenulu 
Hepaaca tnloba 
AoDneua delraidea 


Dicentra spectabilis 
Ins gernianica 
Tbahctrusi aqailegifobtun 
HnncrocaUis flara 
Paeonu oSicinaljs 
Aqoilcgia chiysantha 
Dorooicum caucasaiin 
TjophoAu cpschytsKndcs 
Otrysanthemum coccineuci 
TfoUius europaeus 
yssum santile 
ulipa gesnenana 
ailkrH.-j axistata 
Dchusa inyosobdifiora 
jaTaUana ma^alis 

3 3Ma mOssmi 
ox diTancau 
specula odorata 
juga reptans 
blox subulaca 
olemomam reptaos 
anmxculus ccpeos 
dene alpestns 
'erastrajn tomcntosum 
Veronica teuennm (ropestns) 


lichee rosea 
imJbe dandi 
JelphimiMn hybrids 
Jigitalis porpnrea 


Qmstnus Rose 
Csergrccn Cuidytuff 
Bloodroot 
Cumimn Snowdrop 
Sibcnan SnuiU 
Glory-ol the-anow 
Virginia ^nnglieauty 
CotniTKm uocua 
W inset Acofute 
Fm>'nAt9 to* Anus. Bloom 


Common Wsltilou ti 
Gibraltar Cand)'tuft 
American Columbine 
Common Shooungstar 
lleirtlcal Sautrage 
Cosi-stp Lun^oft 
Common Bunoptcap 
Aljunt Rock^ctta 
Amar Adonis 
Tulip 
Narcissus 
Spnng Snosr/bbe 
Dutchimn't Breccba 
Oalip Pnomla 
Cowshp 

European PasqucAoner 

Tufted 

Sweec Violet 

Common Grape Hyaanth 
({jacinth 

Roundleaf ({cpaoca 
Common Aobnetu 


Pexknmau rxm Mat Bloom 
BleedingKesn 
Cru 

Columbine Meadownie 
Lemon Daykiy 
Common Peony 
Golden Coluitwine 
Caucasian Leopardbaoe 
Cushion Spurge 
Painted Lady 
Common Globe Flower 
Goldcnnift 
Darwin Tnbp 
Common Peren. GaUlardia 
Sibenau Bugloss 
laly-of the Talley 
Mussuu Mint 
Blue Phlox 
Sweet Woodruff 
&rpec Bugle 
Aloss Phlox 
Creeping Poletnoniuiq 
Cteeprng Btmercop 
Alpine Caccliffy 
Snow la-sonvoer 
Rock Speedwell 


PExxrrNiALs FOa Jonz Bloom 


Hollyhock 
Daxid Astdbft 


Coninioa Fraglovc 


Iluarr, tT 

Isaiu CtFLot 
12 WTiite 

12 

8 White 

6 White 

6 Blue 

4 Blue 

4 PmL 

4 Vanouj 

I \eUovr 


24 \ cUow 

IS White 

tS RcJ-YeUow 

IS Litre 

12 Purple 

12 Blue 

12 Wliire 

12 WTute 

!2 Yellow 

12 X'anaus 

12 \e!low 

12 Wutc 

10 White 

9 Vaninis 

9 leBow 

9 Purple 

8 \*inoui 

« Violet 

8 Blue 

8 Vanous 

i Blue 

6 Purple 


56 Pink 

18-)S Vanooa 

36 Purple 

36 keliow 

30 %'‘anooi 

24 > ellow 

24 \eIIow 

24 kcUow 

24 VanOUi 

24 Yellow 

IB Yellow 

IB VanoDS 

15 Red Oraoge 
12 Blue 

12 kVhiee 

12 Blue 

12 Lareoder 

8 Yellow 

6 Purple 

6 Pi^ 

6 Blue 

6 YeUow 

6 White 

6 ^'’hiK 

4 Blue 


72 Various 

60 Rose 

24-«50 Vanoos 

48 Purple 
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Sotxnnc ViMt 
Llium rrple 
AnchuM nilm 
C^-piophih llrmul Tut) 

Luptcu^ pol\ f>S> Um 

renntnrtnn I itwujj ttirrrM 

r»p«rr ftntntjle 

LtliBin cin*l Jum 

Aconinim ntpcllui 

Ibpnus iintnbt 

Ci^pinuU medium 

Qir>-umhrmum nuiimum 

I'Unxodon pnndiflonim 

AcKiIica ptimJca 

tiljum itnuifol um 

AcKilln millffolium rtn« 

Ccnmnihia rulxr 

Diiftthai liadutm 

Lwum ptfcnne 

Of»»r«her» fruticow 

Dunthui plurmnui 

1 )chnis rtscint 

Papirer nudjciule 

Thabnnim imnui a liantifnlium 

Vtnmic* rpicati 

AttHbe 

Dunthua d<lto]Jct 
CairtptnuU ctrpaiio 


Docconu mfilati 
Ulium ngnnuTn 
Gmtafup ncrmma 
HctiurocaiLt thuntxrgi 
L%ihnun ulicana 
Hcliopua pitchrnani 
Pti)'vwtfp» nrginuiu 
Alomrda d 
Cchinopa nirti 
PMox |nmcuLita 
Atdepus tubcrtna 
Ljxhnu chilccdonica 
Eijngjum amcihyaMmini 
L\chRU )iugeana 
llcuchen tanguinea 
V'tromca tncaru 
Taoica uxifraga 


Rspatonum puipufcnm 
CainpanuU ^'nirudilia 
Lilium henryj 

Arteitusu vulgiro lactiflon 
Lutm pycnoitichya 
Libam t^ciosum 
Solidago camdensu 
Radbcclua speciosa 
Lil utn supedium 
Veronica longiCoba subsessilia 
Inula royteana 
Aster tpectabilis 
Liatru spicata 
Stokesia laevu 
Limooium latifobum 
Coreopsis rosea 
Hosca pbntaginea 
Colchicum autumnale 


PrsTwiau ro« JiKt Butoat-OntimieJ 
CttMMIIX S«M7 
Hos al Ijly 
iiifan Buplnt 
rriih 

\\ ishini ton 1 upintn 
i orrr) i*cntstcni«n 
Oriental l\ppy 
Madonna IjI) 

Aconite 

Blue Wild inJ ffo 
Cantetbuf^ I<1» 

Sliista liana 
UillonnfUt* cr 
SntcTcvi-ort 
Cnnl 1^1} 

Common ^amw 
Jupneea beard 
buret Wilhim 
Pffenoial Flax 
Gmimon SonJrop* 

Gran IhoV 
Gamma Campion 
Iceland Popp) 

Maivlenbair Meadowrtie 
Spike Speed* etl 
Japanese Attilbe 
Mil len Pirti 
Carpathian Bellflcmcf 

rrxKXvtaii ro» Jett Hixcai 
Ihnk riutne Popp) 

Japanese OayWy 
ihirpte Loemestnle 
Piiencr lleboptn 
% irginia Falie-drapmhead 
Of* epo lleebalm 
Steel Globe Thntle 
Garden Phlo* 

Dutterflt'weeJ 
Mihese Crew 
Ameth)-K Erj-ngo 
Iliagc Campion 
Corallielb 
Mixilh Speedwell 
Tunicflowcr 


l*t*rvMAts rot Aicust Dldom 
Joe pye weed 


WTuie Mogwort 
Cattail Ga> feather 

^eciosum Lily 

Canada Goldenrod 
Slwwy Coneflower 
American Turk s cap Lily 
Gump Speedwell 
Blackbuu Inula 
Seaside Aster 
Spike Gayfeadier 
Scokcsia 

D glcaf Sea lavender 
Rose Coreopsis 
White Plaotamldy 
Common Autumn Crocus 


Chimney neUflovier 
Henry Lily 


HriafT.rr 

Isotts 

Jfi 

Jft 

IS 

J6 

3<5 

36 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

IS 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

8 


72-96 

24-60 

4S 

48 

49 
36 
36 
36 
36 
24 
24 
24 
24 
12 
IB 
12 

8 


72 

72 

60-72 

48 

48 

24-48 

36 

36 

24-36 

24-36 

24 

24 

24 

12-24 

20 

12 

12 IS 
3-4 


Otxia 
White 
Blue 
^\^lIte 
%'anout 
Scarlet 
Red I'mV 
White 
Blue Wlutc 
Blue 
Blue 
MTute 
Bluc-Violet 
White 
Red 
Rose 
Cnnoon 
V’anout 
Blue 
bellow 
Vanenn 
Purple 
Vinous 
\ellow 
Purple 
^\■hlte 
Pink 
Blue 


Cream 

Orange 

^\1uie 

\ ellow 

Rose Purple 

Orange 

Pink 

Scarlet 

Blue 

Vinous 

Orange 

Scarlet 

Amethjxt 

Orange-Scarlet 

Cnmson 

Rosy purple 

kVhite 


Purple 

Blue 

Orange 

^Vhlte 

Purple 

Pmk 

Yellow 

Golden 

Orang^Red 

Blue Purple 

Golden 

Purple 

Purple 

Lavender ^Vhlte 
Lavender 
Pink Rose 
White 
Purple 
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ScjENTinc Name 

Boltona a«eroiJcs 
Aster tatancus 
BoUoQsa 

Oiij-sanihemum ul ginosum 
Aconitum wiSsoni 
Aster nonbelgi 
Salm azurca grandiflon 
Aster notae-angliae 
Helen uffl itiminnile 
Kiu^tiofia uvani 
EcHinacei purpurea 
Aeemone japtnoca 
Chelonc Ij oni 
Aconitum fisdien 
Salvia patens 
Sedum spcctabJe 
Eupatonato codestmum 
Anemone hupehensis 
OiTysanthemom atcticum 
Ceratostigma plumbag no des 


Peresmau fob SmextsEA **<0 Ocroaoi 


Cc>Muo> Name 

Hnarr is 
Ivatcs 

Cow* 

White Boitonu 

dO-?3 

Crearm 

Taunan Aster 

CO-72 

Snolet Blue 

Violet BoltDfua 

48-72 

Pink 

Giant Daisy 

CO 

WTutc 

Violet ktonVsKood 

48-dQ 

Blue 

New \ort Aster 

36-CO 

Blue 

Great Azure Sara 

48 

Bine 

New Lngkand Aster 

3(^8 

VsitODS 

Common Sncciruced 

36-48 

■keUow 

Common torchfly 

36 

Orange 

Purple Coneflowrr 

36 

Purple-Rose 

Japinesc Anemone 

24-36 

Vaivtnts 

Bink 1 urtichcad 

24-35 

Knk 

Azure Monlohood 

24-36 

Blue 

Cennan Sage 

12 24 

Blue 

Showy Stonecrop 

19 

Cnmson 

Alistflourr 

IB 

Blue 


12 

Rose 

Arcoe Chtysanthentam 

6 

WTutc 

Larpente Plumbago 

6 

Blue 



chrysanthemums 

There has always been an interest lo hardy chryunthe' 
mtnrs. and a persureni effort tc develop that were 
QOt only hardy but that would bloom before frost. The 
tfttfodactHMi of the Korean hybndr several yean ago and 
thex sobsc^ent unproremeot hu made ■ new senuuoa an 
flower hiscoey Not only are the Koreans early often 
blooming m Joly and hardy but they come in loscious 
colors in a wade range sn a ngles and doubles, and can be 
flowered the same year from seed sown in the greenhouse 
in January 

la sddioon, all the other types have been improved The 
Azaleammns. which started each the puilc Amelia as sole 
represeiwatiTe, now boast a color nrge of white, red and 
bronze The gltd)ulai«vhaped pompons art caUed "Buttons* 


foniy of the day The south side' of a wall or building is 
ideal to hold the heat add protect from frost. The Suigle 
Koreans are cspeaally adapted to use on sunny terraces 
acd in courtyards, tS die heat of stones oc bncU forces 
their growth They lAe a orculatiQn of ur as weD as 
sunlight and well-drained groond, and respond to manure, 
superphospbue, ox a good cotnmeticaL 

Old plants should be divided m the spring as soon as 
growth scans die dvviaons should consist of only one or 
two ^rooB talcn from the oucade of the clomp. They 


nnrer lutxodactions 

Singles— Clara Cores, pude Agues Selkirk Clark, 
apneoc Salmon Sanun, bronze 
Red— The hfoor and Burgundy doubles 
VeUow-^caciii King hLdas, Pale Ulooit 
Brooze— Romany Goblin 

BJeods— S^mipbony pmk Roberta. Copelaad, sal 
smn bronze Manninn, coni to bronze 
Larcnder Lavender Lady 
Bisk Spoon 






No. 26 . Cdgtna Annuali 

Wg'T*; i 4 »Ti« u iS^Mt »Tvi »*''**^ 


coniiBtje^ lo fIrMrr ihf in*ir« mutn. 
lh« lrf« fdf iM» pur}-'"*! 


ftv."r»«»)*l|> »r« 


ftturdi tijtocU lOmwwm tMum»} 

ItJot <lfumf»*>nili (l>ivifTVi»i»>.l Hiti*) 

9 tsTOA»t» 

T#jrrt« ».fnttj |Hifti.5i t^np^tl 
Tr*tHenl«fn iwiiw (Conifntm 
Wftxm hri’nJ* ((»*rJr»i V’ri 1 <Tu) 

Vwli *nft 5 l'*r (Oirttfivw I'lmv) 

No 77, Rock Cordtn Anngoli 
OiMrf. towiict, uul WjT iruo^pm l/'t ifimaU ir» 
mcV prifm flinti, A»TWK>g |S« |pnt ft*' "• 

At>rofui cmtMiUu ft^nV lunJ 

tMrtJc*n Api»ium> 

Ai^itum nuntimmi Atj »Mm> 

Aniirriunutn (dviff) (Srt»|v!r»p»n) 
nrvwaUu (prcKAi pu^’' 
nimtiitH fhtnmM-i 

Ihmnqrftothrci lumtitn (kkiwtr Of* 
rmlij fljmntn 

FjfhKhr>>rTi« e»ijferT»« fC»liff>mn 
CiMRia Iiinptcipi 

liunncmanriit fununtcfnla (CotJrrK^pJ 
\itent umMUn <rurj\t< Ci'iJwuft) 
tntwa 

iVfunii h}bn<la (muiui) 
lUtoa drumjnwiJ* (inrtimfnrifij 
PonuUci gT*ndiflnr» lUu** Vtowl 
S^nriuLt frocumlNTfii (G>«tut«wi 
S lime amKrii (Swtcx Wlllutn 
T«f:etn upUM |>urniU M»rtjf>dd) 

Vcibeni hjbntli <G*rd«v Vcitxiu) 

Verbena Tenon (Tuber V'rtbcna) 

VIoli tncoJor (Comninn Pans) ) 

No 28 . Anriitoli for Shody loeof^'’'^* 


Ma.tn-^a tna (PantiC 

IV'D^.t f tt Tidi 

JMm A/..-w<vb UW-e— s) 
I'det^lw.Spa's^t *.>'<« (P'n* wl 
i efT'fT •f'M'a jirt''* «|>» *ff 
lb i!,«j ir'afl-eiri 

Vert-*'*! bilf ii KiarAfn Vri'^ra* 

W<» ftMe* {^(biipwir 

No. 30. Annvofi l^bl VAIf Crow in Po«e SoO 

ITiaminwien Crwrrt 
AmiriorSof ri fly/ur !•« 

P('en'»'.4i t{^iont 

tVxviiu* \Vv* 

Ob«r<|-!jrsnw ( I fl'Vf (irKlkrur'A) 

<!«rt» 4 rT» ejnn-l rt* (S^m 
e}«'v>»a 


AnnaiU ire n« loren of fliidr. bcrt • neceeil uruter 
partial aliade TTse fnllnwlng mm n>''' be rcc»ninie«»<I#*l 
KVfsBntt’naTfiAtWQSftVsTixcv KVywscfi' 

Antirrliinuin matui (Snjpiln{^)n> 

Ccnraum amernna (flaikatlcrwrr) 

Cenraum impenibi fUo)*4l Surer S^lon) 

Cmtaum narroicna (Svtect Siilnn) 

Qarbia elrgins 

. 1 i. j»n . , T. MW., 


n) 


( nrttirii 

t^hiiNv^'rii ol'(*miri (la'i 
(.i.;ai.*>l>Tmr>iri iCi.l^rd 
G.>!nia ffini A-t** (VH.>'neT 
I rpktMnt ( <baf«ur>a 

Mrnrrel. I *!.»»» JlWme-ii) ^J> Vir) 

M nUl.»)»Uyvi (C.«<Tf^e> t iVxt> 

I ijMtrr tWi* (C.*fB 
f‘<rim.i liitrvli ifStj'M) 
t\.mi)iei pa'uLA.ei ^tiga) 

Tt*T*'T4jrn n» « (Saw^rpim) 

Ho. Annvoti fo* Pry NoCf* IPfOul^ 

Atjrmnne yrsnAfor* Ciwjwy PrseVk r ^wjyy) 
(xntintra o amii fC*xn*<r%vi) 

Ceraotaului ttxi>W (I>»trf CeirHevIasI 
CrxTojnn tuvt'mi (C«l^>pws> 
tV'flunwm *’»eta (RiKin l^tkspat) 

Duirxphfxhcei fun'XiKi (\\ inter f^pe mar>jf»U> 

I utAnA** matpnat* CwwrwMW «Kexr<enai\ta.O> 
lliVambws airH/in iCerrmn f«an.fbmt}) 
l^erviri purjuim (((ominf Glofr) 

Kfehaunffi"^) tia 1 Cpcmers Vffyxr-xvyi^na ) 
Mnemtirsartthrmum ciyMili num lie# I'lam) 

MirafnlM jalapa (C«Tnm«i»a lout-o’d xVl 
Prnlla frairrieem (Crrrrt Wnla) 
n»W Jrxjmmnrvii (Pnfmmmhl PHoi) 

IVsruUiCi fmvJiTtsra iRrsw M.»«V 
Sal«ll aNriiJctn (‘«^rtet J«*pe) 

Sineiitiia pmrumbrrsi (Cnmnnn Sinmalca) 

7anni* «le^)ra <.C i:» ro « ew\ V.rwgka.\ 

No. 37. rrogronl Annuelt 
Alvwtm tniritiiTKim (Sireet AKnsum) 

Amintununn nuius (SnapOrj^m) 

Cennum itwnthata (Sweet Wnn) 
tVlphiiuum iiacii (RpcLer latrLtpur) 

I>unahus cliinmilt fChinne ISnV) 
tlciiormpium pcruTunom (C»mmon EUUtnr<t«pc) 
IbeneurmxIUia (Purple CanJtnuft) 

Lathynra otlorarus (Sweet f^ra) 


No. 29. Annuota for SVJndove Porch E 
Aeeratum houstoniinum (Meefcan Ajsrarum) 
Alyssom mantuiram (Sweet AlywiiflJ 
8rowrI]ia apecion 
Centaurea anenna (Dusty Miller) 

Lantaiu rainira (Common Lantana) 
t.obetia ennoa (Cdguig Lobelia) 
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PAPAYER ORIENTALE— 

ORIENTAL POPPY 

This pb&t wis introduced from Persia and 
wtfwariJ it kss been dei doped m ta present 
state of Variety by hybndizmg sports and 
seedlings The otigmal colon were orange 
and scarlet and the first color break was ^s- 
cQvered in TngVand in 17S0 by A.nvas Petty 
an apprentice jti the Id'are nursenes Today 
We find the name of Perry niniung through 
the best lists of poppies Pr J H Neel), 

Bernard Farr and owers liavc earned on the 
work m this country until today sve have 
more than 2S0 natned vanenes 
Poppy stems attain heights of up to four 
feet, which lilt the flowers far above their 
surroundings. Colon range from white 
through many shades of pink, tost, ted to 
lavender, with great vananon in height and in 
of blcMam There are doubles which vary 
from fifteen to more than a hundred petals 
sod a hieolor whicli may be the begj/im/ig 
of a new senes 

Oneatil poppies timve in any garden soil, 

^eir sole essential requirement being good 
draimge They will not grow well in damp 
situacons and for that reason, seem to do best 
in a sandy, gntty loam They also prefer ex 
pDsure to the full sun, but will icand a small 
of shade They require ample room 
development of their roots 
Tranapliitiog is most successfully done 
when the plane u dotnunt. In August cr Sep- 
lemher Unless such a eetiese is followed, 

*h6re my be a loss of bloom for an entire sea* 
plane can be raised from seed but 
seedlings seldom come true to color, so root 
propagation is itteestity This ts rety easy, ms 
a twcMuch root cutting as thick as » lead 
Pencil Will, if properly piloted, grow into a 
blooming plant. Cuttings shoidd be taken 
“°rn mature plants aboat two or three years 
Root growth starts in about three weeks, 
so keep the planting well watered and shaded 
after growth iiarts 
Care must be evercised to avoid disturbing the plant or MS 
loots by cuiuvauQn especially during the period when no 
loliage IS showing Too deep planting is often the cause 
“f Pf blcram, as the crowns seldom bloom well if set 
inore dian two or three inches deep They also resent 
tian^wofing, preferring to remain in one place 


A rccomniended list for seleCDon includes Pnn^ and 
Fairy, sift pinks, Mrs Ballego, Mrs Petty and Princess 
Victoria Louise, saJnion, Wunderkuid, camune rose, Joyce, 
cherry red Lulu Neely and Beauty of LiTermoie, reds, 
Hcniy Ciyeui:, lavender and Perry’s White and SJver 
Queen, wiutes 


No 33 Annuals Suitable for Cuf Flowers 

Antifrluoam majus (Snapdragon) 

Arctotis grandis (Bushy Arctons) 

Browalhi speciosa 

CaleoduU officinalis (Pot mangold) 

Cillistephus chinensis (China Aster) 

CentauTM cyanus (Cornflower) and impenalis (Sweet 
Sulran) 

CSviysanthemom 

^reopsis tiQctona (Calhopsis) 

Ccwmos bipinnatus (Coninion Cosmos) 

Delphinium sjacis (Rocket Larkspur) 

Dianthus chinensis (Chinese Pink) 

Uimorphotheca aurannaca (\Virter Cape*inangold) 


GaiUardia lorenziana (GaiUardia) 

Iberu umbellata (Purple Candytuft) 
l.tthy nis odoratua (Sweet Pea) 
l.ainoiuuin siauatum (Notchleaf Sea lavender) 
ftilox dtumznondi (Drumirond Phlox) 

Reseda odorata (Alignonetce) 
fialpiglossis sinuata (Scalloped Salpiglossis) 

^biosa atropurpurea (Sweet Scabiosa) 

" • ' ■ .id patub 
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mtrern of ics gnjTsh green foliage, and la coruont bloom 
from June unul frost DifRcult to transplant, should be 
so\en in place. Iljbnds conic in singles, erect singles and 
doubles Named wncucs include many color sanations of 
Mhicli Buff PmV, Camiine Queen, Golden Rod and Ramona 
arc tj pica) 

Caunocui —CalcvJuh offictnalu H —12' P D — <5 to 8* 
No garden is complete witliout calendulas, hardy, free- 
blooming dccoranic, making cTceUcnt combinanons «jih 
blue and lavender flmicn They have been widely hy- 
bndued and nunj s'anetl types arc offered GoMen Bail, 
Lemon Queen, and Orange ball are standard. Pale ^toon a 
fine cut flower, and the miniatures should have a place in 
the garden for cutting Some self'^iw 
CAUjoi'sia. Coreopsis to 35' P D — 8 to 12" 

The calbopsis in its seicral forms is an asset to any 
garden Its one handicap is le profuse blooming and 
abundance of seed, unless the old flowers are removed it wall 
soon spend its cncig) and cease blooming Tim is especially 
true dunng hot weather 

Reds crimsons, browns, rich jeflowa are the colors found 
m the many vancucs of annual coreopsis 
The dwarf forms are useful for borden and mass effects, 
whereas the taller forms are better for cutting as wrell as 
garden effect 

GoMcnwave (C JnmnnonJi) has large jellow flowers 
'^th mahogany around center H -18 to 24' 

Crown Coreopsis (C cororuta) has pure yellow flowers 

The several dwarf forms (includme C radtata or QuiU 
CoTcopsa) are debgheful H— 4 to 8' 

CurtTfiuTT Iberu H -h 5 to 12' PX> -8* 

An old favontc wortliy of «eater recognition today 
Iberis wjdi jjs rather nax heads of flowers, comes 

m beautiful colors, but I amata, the rocket and hyacinth 
^wtied candytuft widt lo long spikes of flowers « more 
showy They are all fragrant and profuse blooming Sev- 
eral sowings should be made for continuous bloom. 

Cape-mawcoio Dmorphotbeea aursmtiaea 

H-8 to 12' P D -8' 
Often listed as African Daisy Although coming in colors 
wwB wfewos-ahnuit, the wrar^e cf mostuTOfrcscing’ £sc<ef 
lent for cumng and garden effects Several sowings should 
be made 

Castor beak Rjcinwr covnmsnis H — 4 to 8 PD — J to J 
This IS the most vigorous of all annuals giving a coarse, 
luinirunt, even rank growth which soon crowds out all 
other flowers It is best used as a shrub Caution is rieces- 
in regard to the seeds since diey contain a very active 
poison Dropped la moJe-rans they are an old fashioned 
remedy for ridding the garden of these pests 
China aster Callistephus ehmensis 

H -12 to 36" PD —8 to 12" 
At One time the china aster was one of out most im 
ponant annual flowers Today the aster yellows and the 
aster blight often make it diflicult and somenmes impossible 
to grow It successfully 

The aster blight (wilt) is controUed by growmg the 
plams on new soil and selecting seed from disease resistaiir 
plants The aster yellows may be controlled by regular 
applications of Bordeaux mmure to repel the le« hopper 
which transfers the disease from perenmal weeds The 
tArmshed plant bog and bbster beede may be coutjollcd by 
mraymg with one of the pyrethrum extract sprays AU 
bad^ diseased plants should be burned 


Asten tnU do belt in good nclj sod, where they way be 
given liberal culuvauon and plenty of space to grow In 
man) cases a partial shade may be ticncficial 
Great progress has been made of late m producing wilc- 
rcsiscanc striins, and while they are not entirely fixed under 
some growing condiuons, the gardener should not hesitate 
to tr> them Among the tjpes Early Giant, Light Blue, 
Pcacli Blossom and RosaLe arc a great advance witJi long 
stems and loose, shaggy flowers Royal American Beauty, 
Balls and Heart of France arc standard scrams Seeds 
should be Sou n under glass, and regular dusang with a green 
combination sulphur, Arsenate of lead and nicotine dust u 
suggested for the amateur 
OnscsE Eobcet me not Cynogforwwi amabile 

H-2 PD.-ir 

A glonfied blue forget me not which should be m cvciy 
garden Keep the old flowers removed or production of 
seed Will stop blooming Ei cn then the plants may be cut 
back, and utII produce a crop of flowers m September 
Plants udl self seed although seeds are a nuisance on the 
pbnts, being of a suck ught type 

Clamua Garha elegans and C ptiicbella H —2 PD^-8" 
An old fashioned annual whicli is worthy of the attenDon 
It receives The colors run from white through the pinks 
to deep rose, in single and double flowers It is free bJoom- 
ing and makes an excellent cut flower The seed may be 
sown in the fall or spnng 
CocKscovtB Cehsu 

A revival of spprcuauon for this old tune favorite ex 
tends from its use m the garden for effect and cutting, to 
all mies of flower decoration This coincides with color 
selection and the production of more refined vancues lihe 
widest range of form and color is sull found m the mivtures 
such as Thompsonia tnagnifiea Sow seed m rows iq the 
open ground and weed out colors not wanted when seed 
lings arc small The crested varieties come m dwarfs and 
separate colors of enmson and yellow Chinese woolflovver 
in enmson pink and yellow If the latter is allowed to 
self sow mtesesang forna and colors ore created Thu type 
dnes successfully 

CoLLSKsiA. Collinsta Ut—6 to 8' PD —6" 

A native western plant, preferring cool weather and a 
well drained soil It wiU generally reguire fecial Care to 
bst through our hot, dry summers but it is charmmg when 
well grown 

CbKEnnwER (Pinewoods Coneflower) Rudbeckta bicolor 
H-2 PD_12" 

Resembling oui wild Black eyed Susan except that it often 
has mahi^ny m with the orange color it is surprising that 
it IS not groum more often A constant bloomer an excellent 
cut flower and an mteresung garden subject 

CcSKFUiwxR Centaurea eyanus H —18 to 24" P D —6 to 8" 


absotucely hardy always selt sowing it produces a Wealth 
of flowers which are enjoyed by ourselves as weO as by 
tfic gold finches Use named vaneties of the double sixains 
Jubilee Gem is a blue dwarf If allowed to self sow puU out 
tnfenoT plants as soon as they bloom. Always faD-Sow a 
few for early bloom. 

Cosmos Connos bipinvatiis H — 4 to 6 PD —2 

Many disappointments with cosmos are due to th? use 
of the Ute blooming type rather chan the ear}} types Only 
die early blooming can be depended upon to give any 
amount trf bloom before frost. In addition to the standard 
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ssgle tLt dooble ot da ted type B wonh growiflg 

Qkzdqs prefers plenty of room to gnrr It may be planted 
in insjng tie ot eeea m bael. of the lower ooa. 

As a cot flower rt is onacelled. The early strains eome m 


Cow SoATWOEt. Siponma vjectna 
Anoifaer short seasoa bloosier osed for coto^ or genmi 
border planong Sow at nrerrals for sacsesaon. It if ose<^ 
mainly as a fllkr 


CBITS.AX1SEMOM. EL—’ tO J PJ3 — 18^ 

The Crown Daisy (Cbry*rjjiE«»Bi>»j eoroRjntwi) 

aunnal Chtysantbemam {Cbrysjakfmm ejmnvfn} ar# 
SBipramsly htile grown •when one consdets thor talne- 
Inferesti:^ tlirsded foC^e, large dzirr-liLe flowers, lo ycl 
kfw or white, often 0051 dathn enss in the center they 
tnav he ttdiet osed for ceff. fiqwera «e foe ^eral 
effect Given a good sefl and ptassy of room they seldm(* 
fa3 to grre resolzs. 


•Ccp-Furwra. Ktermiergu nL-uImr H— d* 

A es a npa ct plant covered with a oust of Uveadef ttaie t f 
nhite flow ax Useful as rocl. plant or tn the fiiom O' 
borders. V anety coernlea (tumomaaiet} new haIf-t>ar<K 
fonrs a dense mzt of feni4ae foluee widt masses <iP 
bvender*bT9ei cup^lVe flowen borne prafoselv all saasaef 
If u • perfect low tserder plant esed aleoe or wnh dwx4 
pink or whits peomus, or paasiei ts ea^v controlled ao^ 
of great beatm As teed is so iTset ui K i hard to start, n ** 
wise to bu) plants. It lUes abundant waten 


Dasuju. 

The Sowered Taneaes may be dased as amrea^ 
since they mar be flowered in Jnlr frocn seed sown in d** 
grecahouse in winter They come in fniititres ssch ^ 
Unwins Dwarf Htlinds and Dobbics Orchid fliTwat^ 
H^Unds. uid have added a wealth of color aod ckami 
our plasnngi. Their cut flower toe ts iDtemucg and sof 
cess ts rtponed tn wurtenog the cn b ca in peat moss. 

DiTfia. DxniTi Aneers Tn un pet. 

Th» IS a large plant adapted to cap s tneted areas, ai*^ 
grown for the fragrance and tadmdoal beaoty of its iary* 
double white flowers, which can be osed u dcoocaix^ 
Arborea is the best vanerv Seed should be sown cndoel^ 


Evesevs PiiMaoa:. Oenatfcerx H.^lIto56' Pd>— 1#" 
Resctnbliog some of our cunuiwu weeds, s cs doubff°^ 
tf th» groep will ev« be verv popular The pfants a** 
nthcr coane, bat thor bnHast fl uw ' Cii of yellow rose ^ 
arlute armet tome. Diflicnlt t» traiuplaBt. they should be 
sown m place a the euly tpnng Tbeg are oi iitde vaJi'v 
ss cut flowers. 


EreaiAm-'cc. UtLptrrum, fU— 12' 

AhhoucS tha name s often apphed to anr type ^ 
flower which rur be dried, it n pntperlv tpfi^ied ** 
HeiipCenan. which a esually catalogued utsder the ctune ^ 
idrre/vBam raicin* and RtaJjniit mreglrn. Rather 
deCcite plsnb, (hry are fcaOy grow n more for ihear dn^d 
flowers man ferthmfwdca effect. The best place for ihc*3 
is u fowl la the vegccahte gardes, where (her may be <tA 
when B bod tnd hetrg op to drr 

Itfjliv people coeuder f beat ts stnp the leaves off nS 
forea «f m ettata ^ a&i s tri wa* wcn before drying Odtcn 


prefer to tsare them oo for their decorairre effect. Sec 
S uaw ' flow er 1%'insed ftvcdastaig Thnft, Hoaes^, In> 
morrelle and Coctsoiaib 

Fmzrrw-CA&iouiLc. Mttnesru pjrthentndes (eapesfif) 

H.-’to3 PD-ir 
A smrdy, dependable {^anr beaneg a prefostoa of winte 
flowos. Not apeenlly bcaonfo] bat ahrayi reliable. It will 
oftai live OTcr in procected sitoaconx There ts also » 
dwaif forts, tstth yellow or w hin, flowes. 

Flu. Lmim grtaiJtfitmim eoccaistm. 

H^I2' PD-d* 

Aldiocgh die cotnmeretd flrv widi ns blue ffowers, Ijrsm 
tatutmrmtm, is sojoetintes gnwo. far snpenor is L. grsndt^ 
fianm coeemetim, die scadst fei, tnih ns brfllnm red 
flowers. It blooms dar after day throo^oot the sr.^mnier 
Sevenl sowings may be made for late snmmer 
Fo*<aTM£voT Myotoiti H>— 6' PJ5— fl* 

The aasua] vanraes are as fine as the peramul. If 
allowed tx> seed, the plants wtIL btoom all sorrenet. Firnal 
dtade will bdp danng hoc, dry weather Gnnr m tirwet. 
Torcet^aeMSots will often seIf.^ow 

FoexoThnexx ysJspj. IL-34* 

Alihoogh most of m Imov the foot odocb ts anrrml 
hedge plaaa, thej nm be used m other ''•or mrrmg 
wdl widj flowers, dne to their eoloss, ther should tie grown 
by tbenotJves or & a group m from of the dmtbs. *1^ 
piacB lelf-ww or die beavv foots may be dog lA the faS 
and srered id the czQar errer wurcer 
GatuaiBU. CjBljrSa H.~L2 to 24* 

One of the old studbp aec o ss a iy to evety gardeo. 
EasI) frown. T mujota and free blooncng n a hieblr 
desirebu for cuttane or garden effect. G has 

aorle maroon gowerwart er c sm i g btn ooc ax shovrr as O 
ptiiebtlla widi Its globular beads of yellow tod red- 

COLla. GiXia. 

G C4p««a wish ro dajn^' bint ffowas b good for S'- 
limsg the Tjeavy” affect of sOch plans as pemmas, gu3- 
lanLas. K»-D' PXI-S' 

G fvroTSoprfoItt, a oewcomer to most AtBcPcaa gardens 
giTs imrdv acetns of red, yellow and p ml 

Geccru. G^efia grtnJi^art. H,.-!'’* PD— 12*^ 

A relanrc of the evening pnmrosie- the co mi Doncr foms 
G gvr»id>yoT3 forms a dwarf compact plant bcani^ a mass 
of large flowers, Adajeed n> poor and sands sofl. Un aH 
season UcKKBer Sow early if pts^Se. 

Cou«?»ctrr HiirTumuijki furnjnsrfoLt 

H,-18 B> 24* PD.-J2* 
A lelaore of the poppy so me tim es called B<is!i.esdi 
It fonre X maa of golden ycCow blooms. The 
planB prefer full sun and will withstand droesht If 
Coweia are cut an the bod fficy wSl Ittp very weiL 

CoMMUxx Oamptreru glcbotx. FL-IS* PD-I2' 
Another of our everlasoim of ew cnhnre; wtdi whee. 
rose, ptirple and salmon cowers. It is decorsove as i 
garden plant. 

Cmemu, GypfophSJ eiegaxt H.— 12* PD.-d' 

The ansoal babrdrreath is osefal cs a cot flosrer and 
oonrioraiy gardsi effect, la diort bloonaag period of three 
weexs oecessita es rewwii^ every ihrw weebx, but it wHI 
blocd fcz wec.3 feom sowing O iBUrafo s .lamnrf and 
bfooms aQ suiia w 
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lloitxiKioL AIcbea rorej Pi>— 2 

Smihr to the well kno\'n perennijl form, ihu stately 
floMcr blooms the fint tear ilunng; laic sumnier Gom 
binej with its perennial sister it will pvc us holljhocVs all 
summer long Vanet} Indian Spring new his semi-iloahlc 
fnnged floivers in shades of pinU snd will bloom m eatly 
summer from seed sow n indoors It n«ls the choice douhlo 
tn aae and beauty hut is not enurcly hard) See llings pse ■ 
vanaaon in tints It likes sundiine and ample water 
Hovenr Lurtru htermtt H~2to3 PJ5— IX' 

Although uninteresting as a garden subject it is useful 
for IB seed pods which nu) base the outer h)cr remosed 


ns 

after tfiey are dned leaiing a tfirn trsnsnircnt disk for 
decoratise use In winter bouquets Seed, unless sosvn early, 
««II not produce eeed pods until the second year 
iMMMmXE, cirnuum PJD.— 12' 

A good garden plant and « source of flowers for winter 
bouquets hobage siliergray flowers in clusters, purple, 
lavender pink and white Sow seed m April 
IjuxrTiOW'u. Trachyinent {DtJisau) H—24" PD— 12' 
An interesting cut flower but usual!) dfiicult to grow 
It a not pirtiCuTarly orminental as a garden plant but excel 
lent as a cut flower Dtlliculc to transplant Sow in poa 
or where it a to bloom, m early spring 


HARDY PHLOX 

The gior) cf the summer garden is die display of bnl 
land) colnrej pWos which continues ihroughnut the sea 
*on— a flow of pink, white, red purple hlue and nolet 
^Vithln the last lew years, die O'pes have been creath im 
pnjTcd not only as tcucotor and aac of bloom, but also as 
to hardiness and resistance to disease ISeglect and the lack 
of Its simple reqcireraenw are the most fre 
quent causes of failure as gardens full of 
dned up msgran phlox wnlj tttest The fea 
*on for ihs apparent resersion u thit pliloi 
lesecds easily and onl) a small pefcene of the 
itedUngs wUl come true as is the case with 
stedsDln]osth)bnds For this reaaon seedlings 
must be treated u weeds to keep them from 
stnling the show and crowding our the old 
plant, which does not rcNcti but ru) di$« 

hare slso learned that phlox requires 
Jtiore watet dun the afetage peretirual, noi 
Only for sustetunee, but to control red sp d«t 
to which It IS susceptible Tlierefore we 
should water weed out all seedlings, clear the 
borders of all the old plants that have no good 
to renum. and select and plant neNv 
Varieties for color and succesaon of bloom 
A good cultural program can then be earned 
out sianing with bone meal and a winter 
roulcli ju the fall The second step w to spray 
the crowns and tl e ground with Bordeaux 
mixture early in the spnng and dust weekly 
With a dust of sulphur Arsenate of lead and 
tobacco colored green Th» ma) also be used 
instead of the spray Water twice a week dur 
mg the Sowenng season w'ced out all volun 
leers label the parent plant to avoid coofnsion 
and divide and replant every three years dis- 
ca^ng the woody center of the clump 
A great deal can be done to hcep bloom 
con^uous Water will encourage new flower 
stalks from the bottom and the faded flowers 
he resnoved The method will vary w th 
me type of plants m some the very up of the 
head can be pinched out to encourage the 
gtoivth of the literals On more compact va 
ncoes, the buds will develop m the tops beside 
me fading flowers wh ch should be removed 
Unless Wanted for cut flowers the whole atalV 
not be cot down if it can be avo ded 

plant, if cared for -will produce a show 

^ bloom /or two nionchs or more Slight 

shade is an aid to this and some kinds bloom 
iongar 


Tbc following IS a suggestive selection of vanecics Light 
pink— Painted Lad) Speail French and Columbia Salmon 
— E. I Farrington Daily Sketch George Scipp AMute— 
Afrr Jenkms Von Lassburg Afane Louise Red— Leo Schlae 
peter Feutrbrand Blues and purples-Ethel Pnehard Caro- 
biic V'andcnbcfg Atiss Lingard (white) and Border Queen 
(salmon) arc early tanetics 
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Lmkspu*. IL-24 to 36* PJ3^i2* *«■ ihmlA be set oct after treather warms op. Sotirana 

Oneot*=ni«u,id 7 grt»i.»rads. TleGontto. W po»* bons or l™g»S bastes, 

pmal scram wad* wide color nn^x. compact jnrwrfa and MwwiNC-ctoar, <iwarf Ipomej H— 12' PJ)— 12' 

Ion" stems for cotans is sop pla o nng all otien fox gardetf compact, free-blooming plant; mclmed to 

and cot fiower use. Seed mat be sown octdoon in tbe fal^ a Prefers fall san. Does fM transplant easi^, 

under glass, or outside m earli spnac or all iliree. Inter sfmald be sown m eadj spimg where it is to bloom, 

pirn w.* ch™ oi oto to Trop,,.!^ PJ5-12' 


T m ir ni i «.-a Corfopjjf ril/osna. H— 12' PJ)>-8 

Careitptts tnmmj H— 2 PI>— 12' 

IntcrcstiDZ Tamnous, wjdi TtHow fiowexs, closdj t©‘ 
saobling calliopsis. 

LostUA. Lohfkt maa H -6" PJ> -6' 

\ low c x nipa ct plain with hriHant bloc flowws. Un- 
fortcnatelv n is often assocnated only wiA straight linC 
flower bed edcut" whereas it is realh charming m ana^ 
plaimozs. The nailing ranenes axe fine for porch hose* ox 
hangro" basVcts. Sow seed earl} 

LotT-R 4 Ao?r fktgelli djnuicera H.— Stoll* PJ>— 8* 
A dellgbtfal bardv amma] flower with flaels cut kare* 
and lacs b'ne and white Eowcb. It blooms nben ray BRa&> 
May be fall OX spnag sown or eren earir sanuaer sowit. 
It IS ofon used to add grace to the flower gordoi. 

Lcjt«. tttpJiRii /wear L. ttrrws i_ tjrx^fgr 

to JiS' PT> -12' 

t a ce restj a i g as border plana, esqmatt as m flowers. So^ 
m poa ot ^ett the} are to bloom. Pareal shade wiQ ^re 
beoer resula. There arc sereral speaei, of different colois. 
Renioral of eld fioweci will uumse bleots. 

MAMfiascAi Pnnrrou. I ncr rerea. H,-18' PD.-12* 
One of tbe best tnnoals for b’eosss? oader all coi*~ 
dmons. It fomB bmh) cospan plants, the seed of wtu(^ 
most b« sown ref} euli mdoots or the pUtta purefaasrd 
from a fioiut. la dailb folia|« a a tod for tbe sat 

diap^ flowtn ja L^t pmV, bloih, rose, white and wfat* 
snm red ere. and adds cnflianci to anr pl^onz. It b the 
btisfictoty plant m geneal use, fine for cutnag for gio^ 
mg ui the shade and to t aa ay types of soil, and i" 
eneimes. 

litjUaaLDs. Tejefrt 

Mmeoldf ra thea common forms need no mmdoetKXX- 
For tali plana ose Afncan Mangold (H — J PJ) — ig*). 


which htde odor of flower or foha'w b ap parent- In the 
call plants, the pcon\ fiou-creJ swam of Sopmnes u xtaadard, 
B IS the Dwari Hitmntv and la hsiinds tn the Froicb 
Fct a damn plant, ose the Menem Maiv»olds. T»f«<rs 
ftsnjfj piofiia H— 15 PD— I’ ) with ciiill. starO 
ofanee flowers. Hards frte bloonaiv» easih grown, there 
are few other artnoals so an neisa lly satisfpog 
Micsovrrn. RsteJt edvrasa, H— P' PD— *»|2* 

Erervone tnows and en oys the fwennee of this 
fathioned flow-er Mtheoch bloomif^ best durtng c<*^ 
weadier about Mat sowinp in pomil shade will gi»e ni>d 
sur i' i rr Kt bloom. DdScu t to tranrplant; seed should be wsrrt 
m {KM or where it is to blootn. liberal fcrrdiiatKiu sSsU 
incTtnse sire of flowtn. 

Mtrftrmnwix. dfomi/u tsferu If ss^ictr^ 

H-P' PD-f" 

Bn IT ant. cttnotailT shaped flowers psrfrmng pintal shX^ 
and plenrv of motsttire. Saned lodoon or ci s coldfrif* 


Va roitu tgps iTH} be sown where they are to bloom as 
earK as c*uund be worted. The plants are somenmes 
bothered with hce, sriuch can be controlled by sprayit^ or 
dnstn^ "nic Dottle Gleam bybnds hare a wide lanze of 
color m both dwarf and vnung t yp es, and are now* ttm- 
renaBr gnswa. 

XosTsit. A cTTirsLi itTvmoUy A" rfWp/or 

H.-12' PJ)-®* 

A srordh} plant, all too Iitde inomi. The “saner Ettle 
facts" of the vanous colored flowers are borne la pro- 
fasiou from Jnne nnwl frost. Sow seed in Aprfl. The huge 
flowered brbnds are most showy 

\otfttiniX. Aewojfcilt. H— PD— dOJS* 

Small daintr flowers, preferring puttal diade and fudr- 
OMisr s«^ Prefme bloomcB throoghooc the ssnumer Mar 
be used an met gardens or on shady side of htrese. Best 
adapted as cooler chontes; and cpase ^oemly need attconoa 
to produce roulo. 

NwoiLLNt, Aicenraj. H,— 2to4 PD-8n»12' 

The fresrant. ereoing Mtsomus white flo wered NwefaaftJ 
•^jus IS bf far the commonest wnrenag rcbaccoi due p**" 
able to ca abthcr to self-aow Exes ante deconare. 
ertr u A taxJftJi with pmh, red. «od Lreoder flowet*. 
N sjh'ffms a a day bloommc white flowered ranetr 
The uconanis are desirable for isa imoog the coarser 
flowers, nch as nnin)w or evm to gwe a more 117 

«S«cc. 

OoOTBra.4. Eremng ftimrose Oetotben. , 

O Asnmcj Ur?e whne Sowm. H— 3to4 PD— 18* 
O rpjM-pinl, flowers. H— " PD— W' 

O drio7»rp?ii»— yellow flowers. 

H.-12 to 24' PD -12' 
Large flowered radier couse plains, ilrnmniiina’ fall sere 
TTics are ^ony la the garden but osclcs for comi^ 1^ 
Dot transpUnt easily, so seed should be sown carlr la open 
gnsunA 

PaettED Sreact. (Mexiean Fire Plant) Etiphorht 

H.-24 to Jd’ PD -IS* 
\n jnaresung foluge plant- the margins of Icare and 
SOTOOSDO the einre ln\B turn seatlec, specially m Sep- 
lenber It prefers heat and foil son but wflJ stand r«her 
poor si^ Srw after danger of frost is pass. 

Pa.v5T L itfli mrolor H.-6' PD -6“ 

Akhoagh erers one knows the paasv few gr o w it m 
soSoent inHimts Seed best sown m August and wurcred 
wnh a Lgnt tnolcJi of stnw m a shaded ctdifraine tidi. 
Seed inav abo be sowri m cad i spru^ for sanuncr bkxwre 
Ba> only the verv best frsh seed, even thoegh tt seems et 
pensive- old pares seed ts urpausfsc w fy Majw of the bew 
colpis arc simest to rermiruTe and develop. Paraal shade 
and sBCocrt moisnire wtU free best remits, espeeullv fiW 
onraBer bloom. Minr people prefer to buy dior pirST 
plants each } ear rather tfiia to grow their own. 

PiMtia. Pcanx. PmJj jmneeru runkirefuu 

H-18“ PD-I2" 

An old-fashioned pU m wii{\ ifsrk purple leaves tesembCi'g 
d>e coleus, t-sed tinly as a foEiage punt; citfacr with flower* 
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such as pink balcony petunias or with gray fobage soch as 
Dusty ^^dler This annual usual!) self sows, conung up year 
after year 

Petunia, Penmu hybrids H —12 to 24* PD -8 to 12* 
Another of our old faithful fnends Alivaj-s satisfactory 
Seed should be sown early indoors or m a coldframe The 
smallest and sloivcst growing seedlings arc often the best 
colors The best seed altliough costing considerably more 
Will git c the finest flou ers 

Small, single fioiicred forms are the hardiest and most 
vigorous, but larger flowers arc usuall) preferred Borders, 
banks, rock waits, porch boxes, and hanging baskets are 
some of the possible places to use petunias 
It has been called the national flower on account of its 
great popularity and use It ranges through mimatures. com 
pact dwarfs, dwarf giants bedding balcony, giants giant 
doubles in plain, fnngcd or frilled t)*p« E'en a suggestiec 
hst would rail from its own weighr There are many vane 
ties that are almost dupbcations and others that are obsolete 
The dwarfs are an advance in control over the more vining 
types and some doubles should be grown for cutting at least 
PiucELu Phjetlij esmpjfiidmf H —9* P D — d to 8" 
Another blue flower giving a full season of bloom It 
prefers full sun! ghi and a bghr soil Pinch ivben small to 
produce bushy plants UsefuJ for border effects 
Piitoi Phlox dntmmandt H-H5fgI2* PD-8tol2* 
A continuQus bloomer producing a bnlhant mosaic of 
color when planted in mixtures Doth the divarf and all 
forms are ver> fine for garden effects and cut flowers Sow 

■ • ived the an 

Pnou Duntbut ebmerifu H-8tol2' PD— 6to8* 
As desirable as is perertmal sisters the several forms of 
annual pinlcs come m single and double forms Consant 
bloomers they desire n<h sod and sunbghe Plane will bve 
over if mulched and give early bloom, but cannot always 
be depended upon the second year 
Poptnr Papaver 

Gorgeous floiveis in a vanety of colon and forms The 
Shuley Poppy P rboeas (H — 24 to 36’ PD— 12 ) wnth 
long slender hairy stems and single or double flowers ii 
more damry and graceful than the Opium poppy P toitm 
fentm (H^18 to 24" PD -S') with heavy leafy steins and 
larger flowers Forms of this are known as the tidip peony 
*nd camaaon flowered poppies 
The very fine seed of poppies should be sown where 
the plants are to bloom, either fall, spring or summer 
To Keep op a supply of bloom do not allow seed pods to 
deielop 

Poppies are excellent cut flowers if cut in the bod stage 
PoRtuiACA Portulaea grandiflora H— 6" PD— 6' 

Possessing an ability to grow m hot, dry almost impos 
sible places, we must respecr this bnlbant flower even if 
we hesitate to grow it in our borders Try the double 
vaneties m hot, dry spots where nothing else will grow 
Pmcklepoppv Argemone mexicana H— 3 PD— 18" 

Interesang as a foliage plant; with its spiny white vnned 
leaves also as a flowering plant It is a vigorous hardy 
plant With yellow flowers often self sowing It >* a 
fillet in any border D fficulc to transplant, it shooia be 
sown in Its permaneot bed 

PaiNCEspLUME PoIygOTiUTTt ortmtale H— Jtod PD— 2 

Also called loss-me-over the-garden-gate A tall gr*ce 
fill pbni with pendulous terminal panides of pink flowas. 


U7 

be used as a background for other flowers or as ^ots 
of color In the shrub border Sown early out of doors, it 
will bloom until frost. 

Rose-or Heaven Lychm (Agrottetmm) coeltrosa 

H-12' PD-d* 

A dainty flower wluch must have several sowings made 
for succession of bloom Ape to seed too freely m some 
gardens 

Saimclossis Satpiglossis smuata H— 2toJ PD— 12' 

Highly decorative in the garden or as cut flower Re 
scmbla a refined petunia but with more Jebcate effects 
and more intncate color patiems Sow seed early pre- 
ferably indoors Pinch seedlings back to produce bushy 

f danis It will grow m tlie sun or in partial shade and pre 
ers a sandy soil Chinning flower arrangements may be 
made with the cut flowers 

Salvia, Sj/titf H-2to3 PD-18" 

Commonest of all is the scarlet sage. Salvia splendent, al 
though unfortunately so often misused and overused in our 
yards and gardens kVhen grown it should be used xvith 
other foliage as a background and in relatively small masses 
Sow seed early indoors or in coldframe and plant out after 
last frost. 

Mealycup sage, 5 fannacea, also usually bsted as a peren 
roal is a fret blooming atiraeine plant wonby of wider 
use Its blue flowers and gray stems make it useful as a cut 
flower or as garden subject Often self>tow8 profusely and 
never fails to gne satisfaction 
Blue sage Salvra patens, a bnlhant blue which wiU be 
welcomed to most gardens Not as showy as the Scarlet 
sage « Is far more suitable for garden use 
Blue Bedder and Royal Blue are improvements on the 
type— all are lovely threaded through the flower border 
&Imon Queen u a delightful companion il used with re- 
straint Indian Puxple is a novelty 

Sakvttaua Sanvitalia: procumbent H— 6' PD— 6 to 12' 

A very satisfactory ground cover and edging plant, it 
IS surprising that it is not groivn more extensively The 
golden yellow flowers with dark centers resemble small 
zinnias and are borne in profusion until frost Sow seed in 
eajly spring Try a few in the rock garden 
SoaioSA Scab/Ota airopurpiirea H— 24" PD— 12" 

One of out best annual cut flowers The wide range of 
colors— white p nk rose scarlet, yellow blue and maroon 
-may either be grown as si^le colors or in mixture Sow 
seed indoors or out, give sufficient room and feruLzer and 
they will bloom until frost if not allowed to go to seed 
Imperial hybrids are offered m aU colors and Imperial 
Giants Heavenly Blue and Blue Moon, are a new departure 
with a bee hive shape and broad wavy petals crowding out 
the old pincushion center 

Snapdragon Antirrhinum rmjus H —12 to 36" PD —8 to 12' 
Die vaaoty of colors the differences m height of dwarf 
medium and tall and the long season of bloom make these 
cdiaiiTung flowers beloved by all Use either as border 
plants or m rows for cutting 
The very small seed is best sown early but may be sown 
outdoors in May for later bloom Snapdragon rust may be 
a serious handicap in some sections Destroy any snap 
dragon plants which have Lved over winter and allow no 
old leaves or stems to remain. This samtaiy precauaon, 
togedier with a sulphur dust, will help to check the rust. 
Abke this a routine protective measure before not after, 
any trouble starts Rust resistance has been developed in 
several strains, English bedding with Guinea Gold, Ec 
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George and Roya! Rose, as veil in the ootstandirig Gusts, 

— Canaiy Bird, Lovdises, Rosalie »nd Shasta. 

STs^gTTCT. Pvjkin Altmota pudtM H<*-S to 12* PJJj— 52* 
As odd plant, grovn not for jts beanty hot for in *ena 
tire leares vhicK slovlj fold togt^er ^htn •dtsBitbed. Sov 
seed indoors and set oat in bo^ drj place after all danger 
o{ frost IS past. 

SNffV.os THE Mocvtain Eupbotbu rnsTgmUJ 

H-J PD-12* 

An old fashioned dower which bas escaped and become a 
pest tn some gardens. The Upper leaves, tna^ined with 
white, nuLe a shovj effect. A few in the border pvc an 
intertsoag effect. Maj eanly be aatoralged and will hold 
Its own. 

^mearLOWzat, Clfomc ipmosJ H^3 to 4 P.D — 12* 

A cigotous. rathcE coarse plane, well adapted to poor 
soil, and usefol as an recent amoag the shrubs or a filler id 
an odd comer of die j-ard. PUno hare a peculiar odor- 
ob|ectioitab!e near windows or porches. 

Flowers are lareoder pmh, or whne. In a small gardetf 
a few plants will saSce. Sow seed in cady sprmg '^od 
tna> find it will self-soV 

Stocks, ^tsiluh memo. H -U to J8* PJ>— U' 

Alahtn^ Ttoclta prtfex a cod, most cHinate with a neb 
scuL they often do well m other gardens. Sow some see^ 
eady and Eome Utet for oantumons garden effect, 

Scoeb come ua several fornts, dwarf and tall, and A 
ranen of cdIoo. Some struis seem to bloom beoex thai* 
othexi tit oar waan dry ssmaefs. 

The sweet-scented rtncla, dfjibiolt ficonur arc a owiA 
gtacefol, lea show) but highl) deasable fersk 
Sisawnawas. Hehebrjsum bnereanm. 

R-J PI3..-12' 

This oime u piopetl) ippbed only to the Het 
altboogb often loosely to an) ffower wtudi mac be sn^ 
cessfoOs dned. The HeUebrjFjm as the largwt and mo^ 
showy of the erexUstuigs. Start the plants carfr mdoon o' 
in the coldframe if possble, and give them plen^ of apa^ 
to grow 

Remember to c®* the flowers before they are Open^ 
asce anall buds wiU open when dned. Tie m bmtehes aod 
hang op osn) dry 

Stramn Cttsess. Koeku tncopbjIU. 

H-24 PD— 18 lo 24" 


grow (C ) oa walL always have tt- 

ScMMsa Fa. Anemenf wrtnvm vmiv 

H.-3 PD -18 to 2*' 
An intcresung folnse planr for baclgmuid effects ^ 
tunporsiy hedges. Leaves finely cat, dchcare gre ci^ It 
will soioetirxs self>sow 

SorTtowEi. Hrhtnifcui H.— J to 7 PD— 2 to 5 

The annuil sunflowers ate an interesting gcoop of ptiOP 
givmg a varjers of fowerj bodi m siac, fortn, arid cob’'- 
Tbe red flowered forms seem to s{^>ei] to many gardetien- 
The larger Coro* are rathn coaxse, bv the hrwn-gTOtnAB 
vaneaes with small flowers ha im o um with vwtimc gfid 
et m ao s . Usefol as a hickgroend for Other Qp as 

color accents among shrubs. If started early mdoon va/V 
will go to seed and die before frosn The 
cdlestbiid food. 


SVAX Rirn Daut Bracbyctme tbmdrjolu 
H.-AtoJ2* 

A damt) dwarf plaiit vitJi bloc, white, or rraove dairc 
de ffawerc. Often ased irt rock gardens. It prefers fuU 
nm but unless liberally watered does better m partial shade 
dunog hoc veadicr 

SmcT Ai.Y8Stsu AIjswm tn^txrmim. H-S" PD -12* 
Evcr)'one Vnows and grows this rw«t-scented flower bet 
aJl coo tnany seem to feel ct tnnst be groivti m straight rows 
along the ed^ of beds, it ts reallj more efferare in masses 
in uifonna] beds. 

Hard It HM) be sown r«) early and vi-iU bloom tn ni 
weeks from tosnng 'ITsere are maiT) ranenes, some slightly 
colored, some cotrpact. others trailing They all bloooi 
e«lj from rommer nertff they freeze up m October 
Swett St-tTAN Csiasurea matebtta. H.— ’ PD— 12* 

Showy flowers and dccoranre piano prefernag non-aad 
vmL Flow CIS will last well if cut when m bud. It '»'J1 bloom 
from jnae tiU frost. 

There is also the Royal Sweet Sultan, Cmi-xvrei mperulu 
R— 2- 11.* Out flpwMs.aip,ewBtj.-«33)ied..lasiiii^ well 

as em Powers. It is an enlarged form of the Sweet Soltar, 
and pitlentd by TOBy 

Switr I^AS. LatbjTUT odorstm H— J to ff PD.— 3 

The sweet pta u dutinctl) a cool season crep and to 
be grown weL leijnires cjje and attention. Prciemog * 
cool deep sod. dhe groend should be thoroaghJ) prepared 
an (be auouiin iheguig a trench rso feet dre^ Place 
several la^tn of manure m die bottom and £11 in with 
the best so ] or comporr anilabfe. Mound well to take 
care of senlans 

Soicmg set'X If sod s well dmsed. seed (especuQy of 
dacb seeded razieoes) ma) be sown in late Jsovenber hue 
etbermse dnnag ear}} tpnng The old role of Good Fndaf 
B not as fax off as most of ibe old gixden myths, (or ic 
umires caHv sowmg 

It is doc nccessax) to sow the seed In a trench and ffU 
it m. as some people aver ax sweet ficas need Ltde at 
tcaaou, if the has been properly prepared. 

Supports A support of stnag or ware ^ould be read\ 
for seedlings as soon as they start to Himb It is nearer 
ffiaobto^ 

Summer bloomiiie mil be obtained m mosc seceom on!) 
by Ubml weeUv varenne together wtth a raalch of straw 
Imv® or pear moss. Mondi^ sppLcauoas of a eos^pl^e 
cbcTTBcal fertilizer 2 pounds to IDO square feet of 
shoold be added. 

Keep all old flowers p cLcd. To codcidI the red spider 
which so often rains the vines, spray dally with A garden 
hose or dost with sulphur ever) two weeks. 

Tasslflowxx. Ermlu (CaeaJji es 
The tasselflowex aldicrngfa damn and far from showy 
always attracts atienaon. Its feathery tufts of orange of 
jeUow give a chanraag and unique effect. Qnnbioed with 
mgeratutn or houaUu it is sturiniDg It ipay be used la d>t 
rock garden, the border or as a cut flower 
Tsanr (Stance) l-munmitn. 

Aidungh always catalogued as Staace, Th« should be 
railed Tbrifc the saeiiuflc uatiK ts Lnrtcnctffty mstead of 
Sqdcx. It ts congdered by many as the choicest of die 
eveilastiags. Lwionram smuata wnh lo open atiy sprays of 
flowers, comes m white, p nk, and lavender Xl 
resembles I~ muau cxcepc that the flowees are ) ellow Z~ 
aawortnci produces gorgeous pwilc spikes. AU of these 
Sowers are equally eneenve in ihe gardes, as fieshty' cot 
fiowars, or as dried winter b o u qu ets. 
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Seed IS best sown early and if pot>g^o^vn will 
blooming sufpns nglj soon Snlmg may be necessajy 
less the plants arc protmed from the wind They pif«*“ 
sand) sod 

Tiomw Lsyu eiegmi H— 18' 

Rescmblng Galltrdus, these flowers are seldom 
although rclatisely easy to obtam Grow m full sun »™ 
pinch when small to produce branching They will 
reward us for their care 

Tonal Litv Kntphofia (Tntoffa) H— 2 PD-12 

Although we all cn;oy the perennial Torch lal) but 
trj the annual form it is not as showy but is worth irV“'g 
Sow seed earl) mdoors, even though they do not 
unal August 

Tokema. Torenia foarroen 
A low compact plant producing a constant ims* 
flowers until frost The usender flowers writh inn'®**® 
umtiwgi of whtft and \e.ltnw ate tntetestm^ m tj*®™ 
selves. It IS suitable for use m the border or as a pot plan* 
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Sow seed indoors or in coldframe m March Do not sec 
plants our until weather is warm 

TaEEAtAUow Lnatna trtmestnt H-2to3 PJ)— 12" 
Rcsemblinff a hollyhock these rather coarse annuals are 
ciFecnte. SUy be used for accent in the border for color 
among die shrubs, or as a bold mass of color by tliemselves 
Seed best sown where they arc to bloom but well thinned 
and spaced 18 indies to 24 inches apart Abundant nroisture 
and plenty of sun are their preference 
Verbena Verbena H— 8 to 12' PD— 12' 

We aU knmv and en;oy the common type of verbena 
with its bnlliant flowets especially m the newer large 
flowered types These are fine for border effects or cutong 
The new Giant and Mammoth Flowering types include the 
Beauty of Oxford siram with vananons from pink to rose 
red and scarlet Royale blue with yellow eye Ellen Will 
mott, pink wiih white eye and manj others with size and 
color heretofore unknown. Seed must be sown under glass, 
and sun and water will bring nch reward 


HEMEROCALLIS— DAYULY 

One of the heraculcural triumphs of recent 
vears, has been die development of a class of 
hemerocalbs hybrids from the lemon hi es" of 
our grandmotl ers gardens Tliese uere speaes 
and mcluded /Live with fragrant yeUow 1 ly 1 ke 
flowers m May or June jimortien a clear 
orange wh eh bloomed at about the same time 
ftiha now the tawny hly o( our roadt des and 
tbunbergi the late yellow da) Idy of July 
From these have sprung a world of beaucy 
and satisfaction More than two hundred h) 
bnds are listed in vatiaaona of apncoc, yellow 
onnge and buff w?di shadings of brown, red 
and pink 6es des having charm of color fob 
age and hab t of gro vth th s is a plant without 
a pest, possessed of the abibiy to protect itself 
from enemies and requiring Lttie fuss ng over 
no staking and a minimum of care 

There are few cultural dirccoons for the 
plant Like any other perenmal it profits by 
and produces better results from so I suppbed 
with plenty of humus. Blood meal is recom 
mended for quick lesulB in growth and fine 
color of flowers and fobage. The removal of 
faded flowers adds to neatness The dayldv 
supplies Its own winter mulch so leave the dead 
TojM for protection. It grows very well in part 
shade and iit such iocaaons needs less water 
than in full sun However tt should aln ays have 
die full lequ rement of all perennials i good 
soakmg each week 

A suggesnve list of vanenes in the moderate 
price range follows 

Dr Regel— orange yellow fragrant, early 
Flava— lemon yellow fragrant early 
Bay State— deep yellow June 
The Gem— apneot, June 
Mts A H Ausun- lemon and orange, July 
Oph r yellow and gold July 
J A Crawford apneot yellow July 
Hypenon— canary )ellow July August 
Mikado— orange red splotch July August 
Thunberg -lemon yellow July August 
Mrs W H Wyman— lemon yellow August 
bunny West— yellow August 


HEIIEROCALUS 




PrmeivfW'BjfloulwtekKp 

thr pbnhn a sishtlif 
cosJifm 
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The moss vtibcna (V emotJet) aldioogh not u showj, 
his excellent foliage and fefrt Lke leaves Ideal for a grooad 
cover 

The tuber Tcrtwna iV venosa) is coarser and more corn- 
pace, but equally fine for foliage effect. Its lavender flosi cf* 
add to Its deconave valne. 

VttcnnA Srotx. Malt<mtu Tnarttma to 8* PD —8* 

'Not as showy as die common stock, bat more delicate uf 
appearance. Oiien used for rock gudeiis aS well as borders 
Seed may be fall or spnog sown. In fact, it tvill often self 
sow 

Wtvem Evt3UJiSTD.G. ifirrmofrtomeljiwrt. H— 18* PDw-8^ 
Asaosfacroi) cverlastmg hiring white flowers with ycDoxf 
centers More interesting ss a cut flower than u a garder* 
scbject. Prefers a sandy soO. 

^\oc»lcF^ Aspenda onentale esjma, H^-12* PJ>— 
Aldioagh many know the perennial sweet woodreff, fes^ 
grow the oncntal woodruff {Atptnila ^nertiilu asatrea) A 
splendid airy effect is obtained with its bine flowers, whicl* 
V?f5A.SS!> flsfH^SS.- 

TrfviA. (Yondi and Old Age) Zumu 
At least no one need be ashamed to profess a liking to^ 
Tvaww There are % cuxnbet of forens »Ad vmeaea 

Z. mtxieiTia (H.— 12 to 18', PD -12'}, a dwarf, small 
flowered 1^’pe, widi both single and doable flowers. 
soallet sue eniblee us to ti« it where other raneaes migfs^ 
prove too coarse. 

Z,pttmU fH-— 18*, PD—ll*), with t« cotnpietgtowd'* 
IS more or less a nuniatore of die giane eaes. It t$ me/* 
nuabte foe cot flowers for small bowls and baskets. 

The jmst (H.—! to 4 , PD —2 ), Dahlia, CaP 

foimi Gout, and Colossal Flowered t}'pet, are all glonotl* 
farm 

The ncusber of c^’pes are bewildenog and as with petunuA 
« IS unposable to list Tuieoes. In the luge flowering it A 
weQ to cry a new one each year, Pancy Tints and the Sop^* 
Crown of Gold ve not widely grown and are reiy inrc/ 
cstmg In the liUipnts, the pamT mmure excels all othe/^ 
and Spun Gold is a trasore. All the ianruy type are goo*^ 
for eamng Tsy Lneans should be sown where it is c'* 
flowei Open giotmd aowu^ is to be prcfeired and not tiA 


cady Seed onder glass often nukes more foLage than 
flowers commercial growers for bloom, sow seed in hills 
about the first of June Buy only named kinds except for 
mixtures of note, and do not save seed for you will have 
Riersion and yoor ennre pLanang may be ruined Do not 
buy cheap seed for it seldom iS ^e to name and will sot 
give taosiaction. 

GRASSES 



Id Afarch or AprJ 

CaoNan G rass, Arr£Jrformtx H— 2 PD— 12* 

Rescrablea guaktng grass wath in large drooping panicles 
OxicnCtASs. Agraofs nebuloii H.p-18' PD— 12* 

A floe hairbTe grass giving a ims^ effect. 

FoovtaIX Grass. Petmuerum to J PD.— 18 to 24' 

There are several speaes of foontam grass with vanota 
anliundi '/dirrgv -auh flaiwvaa, 'grxii loili -srtuct, ■gr«i. 'iiA 
pQtple snd htonae. 

Joss Tears. Cove laebrynu H— 2 to J PD— J8* 

A coant; grass with large pearly seeds oftea strong fot 
children’s necklaces. N ot cspeaaUy decorative. 

Qoadvc Grass. Brna vnasmi 

RuBmAtL G lass Lagttrua H — 12 to 18 * PD -12* 

lAliue downy tufts. Fma for diymg 
SocaRxi-iAn. Grass Hvrinm phatvm 

H-2toJ PDM2mlS* 

Siort, feathery heads of bloom. 

No 39 Perenniols Ihol Will Bloom rhe Rrtf Year 
from Seed 
Acfaniea narrow) 

Anthmus (Cajnuinile) 

Arabis CRock^cress) 

Bells 
CensQuin 
CoTROpSU 


Gaillardaa 
Linum (Flax) 

Lychnis (Oumpton) 
Alyosoos (Forget mc-not) 
PyXethmm 

ToSica (Tonic flower) 



CHAPTER XI 


Roses 


irfco Inet not met, knovt not Bftuti*s mtle, 

Romifiee hub tpvrneJ km- 

Poetry pJSJeJ kmt by 

Reset, ell roset, bloom for the touPt delight 

-Roexvrtiu 

In 1865 the firm of T Guillot Introduced the 
famous La France Rose This \\'as a cross of the 
Tea Rose, which had ongmated m China, and 
the H>bnd Perpetual Since that time we hate 
had all sorts of rules for raising roses The pros* 
pective rose gardener hears so much about heavy 
soil, sunny positions and deep trenches that he 
IS discouraged before he starts Roses ate really 
\cry simple of culture and no flower is more 
adapted to as many uses If you will follow the 
followmg rules you can confidently look forward 
to success 

1 Buy good bushes 

2 Select a location where you have sun at 
least half of the day and then protect them from 
foragmg roots of other plants 

3 Plant them properly 

4 Prune them early m the spring 

5 Start weekly cultivauon and dusting early 
in the spring 

6 Protect them m the winter 

Most improved varieties of bush roses do not 
possess adequate vigor and are therefore grafted 
on to what is known as foster stock, which is 
usually a hardy bnar It is not advisable, there- 
fore, that the amateur attempt to propagate his 
Own bedding roses from cuttings A good 
northern grown rose from open ground will en- 
dure for years Whenever you begin to doubt 
this buy a cheap rose plant (of which all too 
many arc offered) and put it among those bought 
at a fair price from a reliable nursery, the dif 
ference m health and production wiU convince 
you that this is true 

The best site for a rose garden is conceded by 
most authontJcs to be an open space on a south- 
erly slope, sheltered to the nora and west by 


higher ground, tvalls or hedges The beds should 
not be too close to the walls or hedge and should 
have some sunlight and plenty of air all around 
them Ginfincd gardens arc produenve of dis- 
ease We cannot always select the sice, and if 
you must place them close to a hedge or wall, 
use care to see that they have direct sunlight a 
little better than half the day VVe must see, 
houc\er, that they are kept free from the roots 
of trees or other shrubbery If the site must be 
close to these other plants, cut down mto the 
ground near the bed, the full length of a spade, 
several times each year, to see that the roots do 
not grow into the bed itself Poplars and willows 
of all kinds are extremely dangerous to rose beds 
Roses should not have to compete with tree roots 
for food moisture Do not make the beds too 
high or too wide If the beds are more than 
four feet wide, it will be necessary to walk on 
them m pruning, picking the flowers, etc and 
thus undo the effect of cultivanon 

A medium heavy soil, well supplied with 
humus and w ell drained, is all that is necessary 
tvery kmd of soil capably handled will support 
roKs TTic secret is deep cultivation TTie top 
four to six inches is not so important, but the 
next nvclve inches of soil m the bed, should 
contain the plant food Generous quantities of 
humus, well-decayed manure if you have it, and 
plenty of bone meal should be added Do not 
force the plants too fast with chemical fertilizer, 
and above all do not fertilize late in the season 
Chemical fertilizer applied at this time will stimu- 
late new growth during warm days and the plant 
may not winter well 

The best time to plant is in October This 
will allow the roots to obtain a good start and 
the plaiiB will bloom sooner the following year 
No hesitation however should be felt m plant- 
ing in the spring but do it as early as you are 
able to dig in the ground 

Take the tree from the package upon receipt 
from the grower If it is m leaf, free it from 
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all buds and most of the foliage Shorten the 
long shoots that offer lesisrance to the wind so 
It will not sway and disturb the roots while they 
arc getting estabLshed Cut off damaged or 
broken roots and cut the thick ones back SK 
Inches from theit storting point Preserve as 
much as possible the tiny fibrous roots as these 
are the ones which feed the plant Heavy roots 
may take up a httle water, but the fibrous roots 
arc the imponant ones If a root has a crack in 
It cut It off clean as it will breed disease W 
the bark is shriveled when the plants art re 
ceived, bury them under six inches of moist sod 
for a few days If there are Signs of mildew, 
dip m a solution of one ounce of Liver of Sul 
pnur (potassium sulphide) in one gallon of soft 
water Spread the roots to the fullest extent 
laterally in an amply large hole and do not plant 
too deeply Combine > our hcadwork wirh foot 
work- hfake the sod firm as the hole is filled 
Use your hands and doubled fists As soon as 
there is sufficient earth around the roots to pre 
vent damage, step on it and rock backward and 
forward to mal e the soil scry firm It is welt 
to mound the soil 4 to 6 inches up around the 
plants to prevent excessive evaporation after 
pkntuig in spring lift off m two or three 
weeks and mulch with peat moss 

It used to be the firm rule that plants should 
be set two to two and one half feet apart, but 
most gardeners get excellent results twelve to 
fifteen mch« for Tea and Monthly Roses and 
have a better looking bed Hybrid Perpetuals 
and larger bushes of course need more room 
A well knotvn authority states that we should 
regard rose plants merely as machines for the 
production of blooms For this reason pruning 
IS I cry essential The purpose ol pruoing is to 
produce strong roots and shoots b*ew shoots 
must come from the base to tal e the place of ex 
hausted branches Pruning opens the plant to 
the sun and air by takmg away the dense middle 
growth It cuts away diseased and exhausted 
■wood prevents leggmess and restricts the plant 
to the proper dimensions The number of shoots 
most be limited m. order to encourage blooms 
In general it is best to prune the weaker plant 
severely and to allow the stronger plant more 
freedom During March to the middle of 
prune just above a bud that points outward from 
the plant so that the next branch tnll grow away 
from the center leaving the center open to the 
sun and the air Leave from dircc to five buds 


on each stem Cut in a slanting direction so thaf 
the moisture from the plant and tlie water Miil 
dram off the wound 

If you wish perfeetion dress cut ends wth 
pine tar which can be obtained in cans at most 
drug stores Remember, no new growths — no 
blooms 

One of the most important steps m the summer’ 
care of roses is dBcase protection and preven 
tioft A home made dust can be made of nine 
pans of dusting sulphur by bulk mixed %viih one 
pan of Arsenate of lead to which tobacco dorf 
may be added for aphis This formula, called 
Massey Dust, can be bought under trade nameS 
either plain or colored green to make it less 
noticeable on foliage Ai all purpose spray ^ 
also available and highly recommended by rose 
growers It is both a fungicide and an insecticide 
effective against chewing and sucking insects 
The dust should be ippbed not onlj to the 
top of the leaves but to the underside as well A 
thorough dusting requires the use of a dust gun 
but the cost of this article soon pays for icself 
Dusting should be done once a week, as should 
cultivauon 

A bght working of the topsoil helps to make 
plane food available besides conserving fiiC 
moisturt In watering soak the ground, never 
spnnUe and to avoid black spot water m the 
mommg and do not wet the fobage if it can be 
avoided Many rose growers prefer to mulch 
ihcir plants about the first of July with peat 
moss or a domestic humus In this case it is good 
to mix with the mulch about 305& of tobacco 
dust or stem meal Cultivation must be stopped 
m September to discourage late growth but the 
plants must be soaked with siarer late into 
October before hilling up for the winter 

Hybrid Teas and Pcrpctuals need no coddling 
Shelter from the cold winds and hill up the sod 
to eight mches so as to co-ver the slt lowest buds 

If you wish to mulch with leaves, use only 
hardwood leaves and surround the bed with 
stakes closely set or wire netting to hold them 
m place 

Most people do not xmdersrand the reason for 
a mulch Its chief purpose is to keep the plants 
from drying out not to keep them warm L 
protects them from the sun. and wind and sudden 
changes- in temperature, but the air should cif 
culate freely through it at all times A httle brush 
may be laid upon the too bat do not pack down 
the leaves — a damp mulch that freeres solid m 
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this as a general pracoee by the home gardener 
Root Sprouts OTid layers Many species, su^ 
as Rosj blsTjdj, R carohnj, R luetda, R ruttda, 
R n/gOM, R. setjgera, R. spini>sumni, and R 
nnchtiTUiJTij, are propagated bv root sprouts or 
layers. Sprouts may be separated and planted 
cither m the spnng or fall The process or lay cr- 
mg IS simple and involves the notching of die 
stem on the underside, bending JC to the ground, 


Softwood Cuttings: These cuttings may be 
made in lace June and July from wood of the 
current year’s growilu The\ should contam 
three buds. The leases should be taken off the 
two lower ones and partially trwnmed off the 
upper one They should be inserted in sand m a 
hotbed and kept dose and moist to hasten root- 
ing Shade to reduce evaporation, moisture to 
pretent wnlting, and bottom heat to hasten root- 



Caolo^e desoipnoM tccKome* tre coofttsuig Above we illastnm! rtro* Bse4 m describw^ 
the mtoos vanmes. 


and covering with soil early m the summer By 
fall or the foUowTjig spnng, these boned sections 
■will have rooted and may be severed and mns 
planted 

Hardwood CoHings dimbmg rosos. hard) 
species or landscape roses, and Hybrid Perpetuak 
are often propagated by liardwood cumngs 
These are t^en in the fall of the y ear from well 
ripened Wood and cat in sections of 6 to 8 inches 
m length. The best guide to the time of taking is 


t»ld cellar or out of doors deeply enough to 
avoid freezing The recommendation often made 
relative to placing of the h'utrs up and c^s down 
when burymg is not essennaL They be 

buried horuontally \nch equally desirable Traits. 

In the spring of the y ear these camngs should 
be planted 4 to 6 inches apart and deep enough 
so Aat only an inch of the enttmg with a yt tiplf : 
bud sherwrs above die ground 


mg are the essentials for success After rooting, 
the cumngs should be potted and kept shaded 
and close until proper root action has taken place. 

If a hotbed or cold frame is not ai*ailjDle, a 
bOT of sufficient size to hold 3 to 4 inches of 
Sand and have an air space of 6 CO 8 inches aboi e 
the rooting medium, and one that imy be cov- 
ered w^th glass may prondc condiaons essential 
to produce rooting 

ROSES OF TODAY 

In compiling these Lsts, the following points 
have been consideTed beauty, consistent per- 
formance, simple cultural requirements, and 
adaptability to various parts of the country The 
story of the ro% m America is not w ntten The 
past fetr y eats hare shoivn remarkable progress 
in new mtrodncaons, some from foreign hmds, 
some of American ongm. Among them are the 
scianch Irish McGredys, the Horvath vanenes 
bred on more stock. The exceptionally hardy 
Brownell ocigmaaons, and the neiv race of flon 
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A Ro«« Gcidon lik* thi* calU tor latoUiqest core U'l tint, but— Un't tt worth It? 
0< all th» typos ei Roses, the Inprosed Hybrid Teas are the most widely grown 
In modem small eordens 



bundas which combine the large flowered beauty 
of Hybnd Teas with the free blooming cluster- 
flowered character of the polyanthas There js 
a Wealth of material from which to choose 


Trading Roses 


Rosa wichuratana 

Rose Max Graf 

white 

pink 

Climbers 


American Pillar 

Blaze 

Dr W Van Fleet 

Gardenia 

Jacorre 

Mary Wallace 

New Dawn 

pmk 
scarlet 
flesh 
yellow 
copper yelloir 
pink 
flesh 

Polyanlhas 

Cameo 

Cecil Brunner 

ChatiUon Rose 

Ellen Poulsen 

Tnomphe Orleanais 

salmon 
pmk 
bright pmk 
soft pmk 
crimson 

Flonbundas 

Betty Prior 

Canllon 

Mn R M Finch 

Gruss an Aachen 
'^arming 

'Vhitt Grass an Aachen 

single pmk 
coral flame 
pmk 
salmon 
deeper salmon 
white 


Rochester 

. orange salmon 

Smiles 

bright salmon 

Snowbank 

buff orange to white 

Twelve Hybrid Teas 

Condesa de Sascago 

copper pink— ttv’o tone 

Dame Edith Helen 

pink 

Ecotle de Hollande 

red 

Kaiscnn Augusta Viktoria 

white 

McGrcdy’s Yellow 

yellow 

Mme Jules Bouchc 

white 

Mrs P S DuPont 

yellow 

Mrs Sam McGrcdy 

copper-orange scarlet 

Pmk Dawn 

pink 

President Herbert Hoover 

maroon-orange 

Radiance 

caweo pink 

Red Radiance 

red 

Hybrid Perpefunis 

Frau Karl Druschki 

■white 

J B Clark 

red 

Mrs John Laing 

clear pmk 

Paul Neyron 

rose 

Shrub Roses 

Agnes (hybnd rugosa) 

yellow 

F J Grootendorst 

red 

Harrison s Yellow 

} ellosv 

Mabelle Steams 

pink double 

Pink Grootendorst 

pink 

Puik Profusion 

pink 

Rosa hugonis 

yellow 

Rosa nibifolia 

pink, red leaves 



CHAPTER XII 


Bulbs, Corms and Tubers 


The little brpvn bvibs tscnt lo jiff? n» »6e frcnmJ, 
tn tfcrrr ^«{J< b^wn they t^ept lerj sotaid, 

And Wtnter be raged and be roared oierhead. 

But never a bvib titrved over m bed 


No type of garden flower gitcs so much for 
so httle care and effort as the group of plants 
l^^o^vn, to the amateur, as bulbs With them, it 
is easily possible to have a complete succession 


Among them we have the I3y, made up of 
loose scales, each one of which may become a 
new plant, and the tight -sealed variety which 
appear to be solid, such as the onion, hjaanth, 
tulip, etc 

The corm, the best laiown example of which 
is the gladiolus, is solid flesh It blooms for a 
single season and an entirely new corm grows 
about It to takes its place In addition to this 
It forms cormels or bulblcts around its base w hich 
are also new growths 

An example of the true tuber is the potato, 



of bloom all the year around ScaTtmg with it has buds or “eyes” scattered over its surface 
the Snowdrops and similar small plants, which from which new sprouts start, while the dahlia, 
seem to come with the melting snow, we go which is really a tuberous root, sprouts only 
down the list daffodils, tulips, im, gladiolus, from its croivn or the neelc of die root. Each 
lihes, tuberous begonias, cannas etc, tintJ of these plants forms a new bulbous groivth 
dahlias end the season m a hurst oE glory The every year, but the thickened root of the tuber 
winter months also may be filled with bloom by ous begonia lasts from season to season, 
anyone who has a dark closet and a sunny win The three bulbous tjpes are alike m one re 
dow It is no wonder that these plants are find ^ct They all need deep cultivation and thor- 
ing more and more favor m all gardens ough drainage Cold stiff clay soil may rot them 

Some confusion results from die vanous classes Moisture maj be held for them by a liberal sup- 
which are cadlcd bulbs ” A true bulb is rcatUy ply of peat, all t}'pes like it "Where alkalmi^ js 
a bud containing in it the flo\ er m mimatnic required a slight degree of aciditv is easily os er 
It needs only warmth moisture and the means come by the appbeanon of bme 
of absorbing the moisture (roots), to grow and Spring Flowering Bulbs Because for many 
flow cr The true bulb is composed of layers of years the entire supply of this type of bulb was 
overlapping scales and mcresses chiefly by di imported from Holland, they arc sometimes 
vis’on The scales dmde from the parent plant called "Dutch Bulbs” This is now somewhaC 
orm new bulbs, actually parts of die of a misnomer as they are produced cscensively 
m some parts of our country 
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TliC groujnp of narcissus bulbs on a large until November so that roots will have time 
scale, v'as stimulated ^ a (luanntine on imported to dc\c!op before winter Narcissus, crocus, 
bulbs uhich nas m cffca for a number of jears bulbous iris, sno\\drops, snouflakcs and winter 
The world war has induced further cflorts to aconite should be planted in September — tulips, 
dc\elop domestic cultures Tortunatcly, the soil hjaanths, scillas may go m later 
and climate of Long Island and parts of the If j ou wish to plant in beds do so by excavat- 
Pacific northwest are especially favorable and ing tne whole area to the proper planting depth 
production in such places is mcrensmg and hying out the bulbs as j ou wish them to 



lAMl VMtt’ 


The) arc tlic easiest grown of all bulb type grow They may then be covered with soil and 
plants, being free from disease and trouble this uniform depth of planting will cause them 
Someone has said “All you do is plant them, to bloom at the same time in the spring If it 
cover them and forget them until they remind is desired to have clumps bloom at the same 
you by blooming m the spring " No hoeu^, time, planting with a trowel muse be done care 
no weedmg no pruning fully, using a notched sncIi to get even depth 

Cultivauon of tubers and corms may contain It a best to start at the outer edge of the bed 

some element of chance but only gross care semng the bulbs in even rows which may be 

lessness can cause failure in fall planted bulbs broken up as the center is approached Avoid 

Spring flowering bulbs bloom so early jo the the beds of complicated shapes such as were 
season that they do not have time to develop a popular a generation ago and stick to simple 
root structure if planted that same season The design. 

?uick top growth must have immediate response It is not necessary to plant in beds however, 
rom below or failure wall result We therefore as die flowers of all the sprmg bulbs appear well 
plant the different vaneties from late September against the dark green foliage of the evcigrcetu 
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8UIBS COtM$ AND TUBECS 


or US grODps us the floTsrcr border The tall 
Breeder ttilips go trell m the background med 
lain vaneoes, wiih the tall narcissus in the middle^ 
and dwarf narcissus, bluebells, etc„ in the from 
Planting m the border or among the crer 
greens has an advantage Over the beds m that 
the planes may be left to npen rather than be 
lifted too soon. If planted deep enough dicj 
nnll not interfere with cultiraoon of other plants 
Give paiticniar attention to planting with 
perennials which mature later Make a plan be 
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foie purchasing bulbs to avoid having too manj 
of one kind and too few of another 

Many bulbs, such as daffodils and narcissns 
can be naturabzed m the shrubbci} or trees, but 
care should be taken to sec that the foluge full) 
marnres if )ou want the bloom repeated ocn 
jear 

As previously mennoned the bulb is a com- 
plete plant when jou cover it with soil, there 
fore It pa)*s to plant onl\ top ijuabt) number 
one bulbs boucht from reliable dealers. Ue 
should not, how Cixr go to extremes m seeking 
the largest bulbs. Exhibition sizes are for indoor 
forcing and they do not alwa)^ give as saosv 
factory results in the garden as fair sized, 
health) stod, of cho ce outdoor vancues. 

In the case of coims and tubers, the Jlosvct 
dqvmds largclj upon the culnvaoon cirea with 
the bulb It depends opon what is m it when 
plan ed It would seem that this being the 
we need paj bttlc anennoa to soil If wx want 
one crop of blooms from oar bulbs th» would 


be all light bne if the) are to bloom from ) ear 
lo )eaT they must be givcA food and water 

The soil must be reduced to good physical con 
dinon about mo feet deep the bottom foot be 
jng made to dram freel) , m the case of water 
bearing soil or damp locanons, a three mch la)cr 
of ctndeis most be placed in the rer) bottom. 
The bulbs will rot if not freel) dramed. The 
topsoil should be mired mth peat moss and 
light)) dusted with lijnc (remember that no hmc 
should ever be used for Iihes) 

There are more failures because of 
the use of fresh manure fb.in from an) 
other cause It is an erccUent material 
if proper!) rotted and composted but 
the touch of fresh manure means 
death to many bulbs. Alls it with the 
sod in spnng fork it over several 
nmes during the summer and then 
sift It through 3 coarse screen m the 
falL This IS die ideal planting ma 
teml 

The idea is to male the top foot of 
son a nch sand) loam, free of stagnant 
water but moisture holding Use one 
large handful of coarse raxv bone 
m^ one of steamed bone and tiTO 
of wood ashes to each stpare }*ard of 
plantmg surface. Mix deeply and 
thoroughly ■mth sod The potash la 
wood ashes develops new firm bulbs. 

Firm the sod beneath the bulbs, and press the 
bulbs iinid) upon it. Air pockets underneath 
may aUow the bulb to rot before us roots reach 
die moist soD. ft is important to plant wth a 
crowd w hen naturalizmg under trees or in the 
grass, to be sure that the bulb (no matter how 
small) sits fund) on the sod. 

In naturaliznig put a thin la) er of sand around 
the bulb and dust the bottom well with bone 
meak 

Aluch faUnre is doe to too shallow plantmg 
Radicr too deep than too shallow bot best of 
*11 r$ the nght depth This vanes with soil con 
diuon in sand) soil plant deeper The general 
ndc IS to cover the top of the bulb widi sod. to 
three tunes lo greatest dnmercr Specific pUnt 
mg ducctions for various btdbs uiU be ffwen 
later 

Plant all bulbs in each clump at the same 
depth regardless of size or the\ wil] bloom un 
evenly A thorough watering just after planong 
will start root growth at once. 
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After the ground has frozen, cover the plants as little root disturbance as possible and heel them 
with four CO see inches of leaves (hardwood, if in somewhere in semishade. Never lift them if 
possible) and surround them with stakes to keep it is possible to wait. 

the uind from blowing them away. Wire net- It is not natural for bulbs to remain out of 
ting is also good for this purpose. Remember the soil. When for some reason it becomes 
not to mulch until the ground is frozen and field nece^ary to rake them out, we must try to imi- 
mice have gone into winter quarters. Hardwood rate nature as much as possible. Keep them in 
leaves, wheat straw, excelsior are good materials, boxes of dry sand, sawdust or peat until needed. 



and glass wool and cranberry tops arc worth a 
trial. 

In the spring examine the mulch to sec that 
it is light and dry, but leave it in place until 
danger of late frost is over This will keep the 
bulbs from premature growth and injury by late 
frost Take the mulch off carefully to avoid in- 
jury to any young sprouts that may have started 
through it. 

After bulbs have bloomed the top growth 
must mature three to five weeks in order for 
the bulbs to develop for the following season 
If it is necessary to lift them at once do it with 


If bulbs are lifted, do this as soon as the tops 
dry. Some bulbs begin to develop roots soon 
after wilting and if moved after development 
starts, the new roots may be mjured When 
necessary to move them after root growth starts, 
lift them with a clump of earth and, above all, 
do not let it or the roots dry out 
Discard any soft small bulbs, replacing them 
with good ones It is almost impossible to dig 
them xvithout injuring some and yearly replenish- 
ment should replace any doubtful ones 

Hyacinths, mbps and other fall planted bulbs 
may be kept in well-ventilated trays or bags 
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(never air Qgbt) Moistore caiise prematnrc 
sprouting AVhcn buying new ones, it is best to 
plant them as soon as received 

Liquid manure (tn o -nxak dressings) just as 
the buds arc forming will increase iloner sue. 
The number of blooms is determined by your 
bulbs. Nitrate of soda, or chemical plant food, 
as a substitute for liquid manure, maj he given 
m weak solution — one tablespoon to a gallon of 
water Wet the ground w ell, and then wash into 
the soil By a good watermg This is more suc- 
cessful on tulips than others 

The varieties of spring flowtnng types are so 
well known and well described m good plant 
catalogs, that no desenpoons will be given here. 

Cnltural directions for the more popular bulbs 
foUow 

Oocus A good rehable bulb Corvci three 
mches deep — two to three mehes apart for mass 
effect Subject to fungus, use no mannre, leaf 
mould or humus, discard all mjared or diseased 
bulbs. Best in sand) or weU*dxamed soil aioid 
very damp situanous. Use bone meal and leave 
for several yean Plant m son or parml shade 
m September or as soon as receivedL Naturalize 
m grass or shrubbery WTU disappear if cop is 
mowed coo soon. Excellent mrockety— renovate 
oc renew every two years \fultiplies rapidly 
wnth cart 

Glory of the Snow Plant in son or l^ht 
shade Giver three inches deep three indhcs 
apart m September or October Good for 
naturalizing xn groups, likes moist bur not wet 
sod while grtnnng Leave undisturbed Blooms 
with Salla sibinca 

Snowdrops? About the first to bloom in early 
March. Plsuit m mass by dozens or hundreds. 
Cov cr ovo to three inches and same apart, like 
moist semishadc ^^^I1 increase and lart m sandy 
sods. In beds, mulch \nth manure m fall Natnr 
alrted, apply bone meal Dellkc being dtsturbed. 

Spnng Snowflakes White, three to four 
inches high Cover three mches m groups. Motse 
pch sod m shaded comer or scmishadcd rock 
garden. Blooms earU Summer Snowflake blooms 
April, May or early June, same culture. 

Grope Hyaanihs Prefer rich, sandy or gnt^ 
soiL not pamcular G)\ cr cw o or three inches— 
three inches apart Will dmve if left undis- 
turbed nd leases are alloived to fuUi npen 
Squ !1s (Salloslj Mood Hyacinths thnie in 
any good garden loam if an occaaoiul top dress- 
ing of manure ts appbed m falL No culture 


required. Oiver twro mches deep — three inches 
apart — ^in Seprember or October Makes dense 
mat of foliage, thni es for j ears, will stand some 
riude 

Scilla stberica Blue flower to combine wuth 
Snow drops for early sprmg bloom Naturahzmg 
and m lower rock garden. Sandy soil, top dress 
matwire. Haise from seedlings. Will grow under 
eve rg reens 

Scilto htspantca Spanish Squill, best of Sed 
las Blooms May and June Goes wnth some Dar 
win tuhps Edging beds or m borders. Several 
colors. Cover three inches and four inches apart. 
Fine for naturalizing under trees. 

Scilia bifoha Earliest SqmlL Blue, three to 
Sec inches high Rock garden or indoois 

Winter Aconite Buttercup famdy notshowy, 
but early y cUow, March or Apnl, three to tight 
inches high Cover two to three inches, m senu 
shad) iocanon moist while growing Plant as 
early as possible Good among trees or shnib- 
bciy 

Slot of Bethlehem Avoid it- It is not very 
showy and soon becomes a weed pest. 

Norassvs (Daffodil, Jonquil) All Nareisss 
are not Jonquils, but the name Daffodil js com 
monlj appbed to all Narcissi tnth large trumpet 
flowers. 

In the open garden all vancncs eveept the 
Polyanthus type are hardy and reproduce tre- 
mendously There are small vancncs for the 
rock garden 

It is desirable when purchasmg to get borfi 
early and late sancocs to prolong the bloom 
from early spnuff to the Ins season Also in 
purchanug pay attenoon to the crowm division 
Bulbs w hjch are double nosed, are about to dinde 
and may not bloom again unal the third season 
A small number of these may be satisfactory 

They are great feeders and fast growers, and 
soon crowd ca^ other erhaumng the food 
They must then be separated or they cease to 
bloom. Roots may go down fourteen to smeen 
mehes and double spading ts necessary for any 
great success. Unless the ground is naturaJIj 
ndi, trowel plannog is not highly profitable. 
’Ili'W are the most intolerant of manure of all 
the bulbs Never use it unless composted, thor 
oughly decayed, with soil as prmoush de 
senbed. When planting apph a mumire of raw 
bone as before instruacd. A yearly top dressing 
of bone one {xiund to each twenty square feet is 
czccllcnc. M'ork in carefully A4 12 4chcmica! 
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fcmlacr may be applied m Apnl or May — 
three pounds to one hundred square feet They 
delight m moist soil and drainage Will stand 
some shade 

Plant the new bulbs as early as possible They 
arc best left undLsturbed for several years, but 
when the clumps get to be tw enty to thirty bulbs 
they should be dug and replanted Reset six to 
ten inches apart according to size Depth of 
planting depends upon size, cover about five or 
sue inches 

Keep the sun from drying the bulbs ii hde out 
of the ground and get them back as soon as 
possible Thej start to make roots almost as 
soon as tlie foliage wilts and the best time to 
divide is short Blooming success the following 
season depends much upon transplanting as soon 
as the foliage withers 

Water thoroughly as soon as planted 
Tulips Tulips, favonte flowers for cenmne^ 
are the last planted of all fall bulbs From 
October 15 until the ground freezes is the best 
time, they are likely to start top growth if planted 
too eariy 

In formal bedding new bulbs must be used 
each year to maintain umform height and size 
of flower After blooming, life and heel m a 
trench until foliage npens, then dig, clean and 
store in dry place m flats and replant in borders 
in the fall In perennial borders, deep planting, 
10 to 12 inches m medium sod retards breaking 
up into clumps of small bulbs, and prevents in- 
jury m cultivation When cutung flouers for 
indoors, leave foliage untouched, otherwise, 
flower stalks can be cut off as soon as the petak 
fall and a third of the leaf area reduced When 
all foliage is hmp and yellow, it can be cut to 
the ground 

Avoid planting in open wndswept places 
where the heavy blooms may be blown about 

Tulips need especially good drainage, adequate 
moisture and a sunny location, although Parrot 
types will stand some shade 

The procession of bloom starts m April with 
Single and Double Early (ten to eighteen inches 
high), then Cottage (sixteen to thirty inches 
high), Parrot (twenty two to thirty-six inches 
high), and in late May, Darwins (twenty four 
to thirty six inches high). Breeders (twenty-four 
to thirty two inches high) and Mendel, each 
class having a wide range of color 

Hyacinth These plants prefer very light 
sandy soils which di^ easily and are more 


easily warmed in spnng They root deeply and 
the bed should be cultivated and fertilized two 
feet deep Qay must be broken up with wood 
ashes or sand Well-rotted cow manure is per- 
mitted Apply bone meal and other fertilizers 
together with humus materials as previously di- 
rected, using more lime than for the other bulbs 
Plant six inches apart and four to six inches 
deep (three times their greatest diameter) m a 
sunny location and protect them from strong 
winds which will blight their blooms and make 
them lopsided 

Best results arc obtained from early planung 
September or early October produces good roots 
Plant at a uniform depth to have them bloom at 
the same tune It is not necessary to buy the 
largest bulbs Good two to two and a quarter 
inch bulbs are satisfactory Place a little sand 
under and around them if planted m clay soil 
For larger flowers use liquid manure upon 
them as buds begin to form, or 4 12 4 fertilizer, 
three pounds to one hundred square feet Wet 
down well or apply in solution Remove flowers 
as they fade 

It IS best to lift them each year after fobage 
npens and store them m a cool dry place until 
ready to plane again Replace all soft or small 
bulbs 

SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 

Anemone Sr Bngid and Japanese or Poppy- 
flowered are the barest Plant m October or 
as early as possible in spnng, three inches deep 
and eight to ten inches apart, placing the bulbs 
on edge They need partial shade and plenty of 
water dunng the blooming season and dry 
weather Wdl wmter in well drained sod or m 
the pock garden if xvcll mulched 

May be planted in early spring and lifted for 
the winter if mulching is not sufficient 
Autumn Crocus or Meadow Saffron ((Tolchi- 
cum) These plants are not paincularly adapted 
to garden use but are so interesting as to merit 
culcivanon Planted in early fall two inches deep, 
the leaves appear m the spnng to die and 
followed in the fall by white to la\ ender flowers 
nsing directly from the ground Planted in late 
summer they will bloom m fall Leaves will 
follow in spring Plant in gardens close to the 
house where flowers will be protected from the 
hot sun In the house the plant is a novelty 
Placed in sun in midivnjter it will bloom without 
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water or soJ, having lavender flowers Away 
from direct light its bloom is almosr white 
Cluster Amaryllis (Lycons squamigera). An 
interesting plant similar m blooming to the 
Autumn Crocus The bulbs planted m early fall 
are perfectly hardy and should be sec four mches 
deep and six to eight apart, m groups of three 
or more 

Plant in perennial border or in very slight 
shade The foliage dies down m early summer 
and IS followed by fragrant rose lilac flowers, 
two feet high, m August, rising directly from 
the ground U will multiply and most he divided 
after three or four years For other Amaryllis 
see ‘ House Plants,” Chapter XXII 

Colla Yellow and white These are best 
Vnown as indoor bulhs^ Cor culture see Chapter 
XXII However, they can be handled like other 
tender kinds and planted outdoors m spnng, dng 
in fall and wintered m a cool, dry place Use 
rich heavy sod m a sunny spot with ample drain- 
age They bloom beautifully in August or Sep- 
tember )ust when the garden slumps Sometimes 
handled as semiaquatics on margins of pools 
Cannas These plants require the same cul 
cure as Dahlias, thriving in any well drained sod, 
away from strong winds, where moisture is 
reathly obtainable 

They are vigorous growers but sensitive to 
frost Do not plant outdoors until the weather 
becomes warm 

Easy of culture they may be siancd indoors 
in pots or in the open in soil cop dressed with 
well rotted manure Divide last year’s roots into 
fairly large sections with several buds on each, 
and plant two inches below the surface and one 
to three feet apart Wide planting for specunco 
plants close for mass effect 

Given good sod they will bloom by nudsum 
mer Liquid manure at blooming time mcreasc^ 
bloom size Lift after frost kills the tops and 
store in cool place in dry sand sod or peat mosS 
to avoid shriveling 

They come m a wide range of color Get the 
newer and better varieties Seeds do not com^ 
true to color 

Dahlia Strange to say, m spite of the great 
popularity of the Dahlia, the simple cultural re 
quirements are many tunes misunderstood It# 
chief needs are drainage and moisture rather than 
fertility The ideal sod is one half sand and 
one-half lonm A fair standard of fertility is re- 
i but excessive richness is to be avoided 


An excess of nitrogen wdl make the plant ru 
to stem and leaves at the expense of flower 
Heavy sod should be prepared in the fall wit 
a good application of manure and bone mca 
Superphosphate and manure may be used i 
spnng on light or sandy soil 
To plant, dig a generous sized hole, founce 
mebes deep m heavy or clay sods, sixteen inchi 
m sandy sod Now condmon the soil as prt 
viously instructed and replace eight inches c 
mote of It m the bottom, firming it well Dnv 
stakes before planting m order that no damag 
be done to new roots and that the young plar 
may have its support m early development 
Plant the tuber flat as illustrated on page 13 
with sprout nearest to stake, first covering th 
crown tw o inches deep As soon as hardy growtl 
has risen above the soil fill m another and repe; 
until level is reached This method keeps th 
tuber deep in the ground where it is cool an 
moist duimg hot weather 

After the plant has reached one foot in growt 
use a good 2 10 6 fertilizer at the rate of cw 
to three ounces to the plant Stir into upper fet 
inches only, it will wash in. Consult your seeds- 
man about the many excellent fertilizers offered 
and use as directed 

The plants should be kept well and deeply cul- 
tivated unnl blooming commences Afrer that 
ordinary tillage is sufficient This treatment is 
better rhan any amount of water, as it produces 
normal rather than sappy growth Mulch in 
August with two inches of humus, peat or wcU- 
rotted manure to cool the ground, and conserve 
the moisture Remember that careful culture 
produces not only good flowers but also good 
roots for next year 

Dahbas are commonly grown m masses by 
themselves rather than singly m garden beds of 
mixed flowers There is no reason why they 
should not be grown as specimens in the border, 
except that they can be more easily handled m 
beds by themselves or in rows in the vegetable 
garden They respond best to open culture with 
abundant air and sunbght and they should not 
be 5ub|eeted to high winds which break the stiff 
canes and beat the heavy blossoms about 

Large growing varienes need from four to 
five feet of space each way, smaller vanenes 
about three feet varying accordmg to size, doivn 
to two feet The smaller varieties are excellently 
smted to borders All need four to five hours sun- 
shine and to be kept free from the foraging roots 
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The preference of the plant seems to hi for 
a sandy loaxn well pulverized, mellow and deeply 
cultivated In clay scU sand should be added to 
make it dram well and m lighter soils an extra 
amount of decayed vegetable matter is necessary 
Culuvating the sod 18 inches deep cannot ^ 
coo highly recommended If die soil is double 


nvenc Use it generously (one fifth humus to 
four-fifths sod m extreme conditions) Peat moss 
may be used, but heep it away from the conn 
Contrary to popular belief, gladiolus need not 
be planted in beds by themselves or in row s m the 
vegetable garden Try them in groups between 
the peonies or in the open spots of the perennial 
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spitted, \\ cU decayed manure may be w orked 
into the lower digging Alanurc may be used if 
the bed is dug in the fall (good practice) and 
allowed to lie rough all vs Inter but it should not 
be used on beds about to be planted "Tlic idea 
IS to get the manure as deep as possible so that 
the roots may go deep into the ground m search 
of moisture and cool temperature The gladiolus 
corm u planted four to sot inches deep and its 
toots vv ill go considerably farther to feea The 
black sedge humus sold commcrciallj is ideal 
for use if the bed is made at planting time It has 
the mounirc holding qualities so necessary dur- 
ing hot dr> weather and is a long tunc invest- 


border They will give color, when, many of the 
early plants ha\e stopped blooming A little 
thought along this line will open mtexesticg pos 
sibilittcs of cvpcnmenc 

Planung may be commenced in the spring as 
soon as the ground has warmed up After cx- 
perunenting to ascertain the best time, it is well 
to make a senes of succession plantings ten days 
apart to give a long season of bloom 

The approved distance for plantmg is six 
loclics apart, but the early corms may be planted 
tuelve Inches and then by successive plantings 
each two weeks brought to the proper distance 
Vanencs must also be taken mto account in the 
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spaang Those of the pmnulmus type for in- 
stance, may be close while larger t^es need 
more space 

Afany of the best grotvers mark their bulbs 
^vlth the number of days in which they will 
bloom By selecting different bloommg dates it 
IS possible to have a succession of bloom with 
only monthly planting Late June is the last 
that planung can be done for bloom before frost 
Good bulbs pay Large old bulbs (usually flat 
and slightly hollowed on the bottom) are not as 
good as smaller high crowned young bulbs No 
2 size gives a good flower spike as it gives more 
support to the plant Soak soil six inches deep 
when needed 

If the corms purchased arc healthy and the 
site of planting is changed often, little disease 
Will affect them Disease is best checked by fumi 
gating the corms before planting Some prefer to 
place their conns m airtight bags with about 
two tablespoons of naphthaline flakes to 100 
bulbs for three weeks Another method is to 
immerse them peeled m a solution of bichloride 
of mercury (I oz to 3 gallons of water) for two 
hours at 70* temperature Plant while wet Keep 
the bichlonde from all metal, mcluding nngs, 
wnst watches, etc If there is danger of infesta- 
tion by thnps, use a spray of one heaping table 
spoon of Pans Green m three gallons of water 
and two pounds of brown sugar Spray as early 
as plants come up and repeat every fortnight until 
flowering omc 

For wire worms, spnnkle planting sod with a 
weak solution of permanganate of potash Bum 
any rotted corms to prevent spread of disease 
First cultivations may be fairly deep (3 mehes), 
but as plants advance it should be done with a 
rake Merely keep the topsoil loosened to pre- 
vent Weeds starting and to form a dust mulch 
If done often the rake is sufficient and will save 
the labor of breaking up the ground after it has 
packed 

Stalang should be done only when necessary 
to keep plants from droopmg or working loose 
at the roots If you stake first tie the cord or 
raffia to a small bamboo plant stake then around 
the plant 

Cutting the Spike as soon as the first flower 
opens allows the plant strength to go into the 
corm Planting of favored corms as early in the 
season as possible, allows more time for the for- 
mation or new bulbs and bulbicts (properly 
called cormels) 


Fme flowers come from fertilizing Dress the 
plant wth equal parts of fine steamed bone and 
dned blood, (about one level teaspoon to each 
plant) when they are six to eight inches high and 
give liquid manure just as plants are ready to 
bloom 

Liquid manure is made by suspending a sack 
containing a bushel or more of cow manure m 
an ash can Tie a cord to the sack and to a 
handle of the can The lid can then be appbed 
to prevent unpleasant odors Dilute the liquid 
un^ It resembles weak tea and apply with water- 
ing can nozzle removed, first thoroughly wet- 
ting the ground 

Chemical fertilizer can be used to stimulate 
exhibition quality flowers Plant tablets are a 
good way to make the chemical applications 
The best time to lift the corms is when the 
nps of the leaves begin ro turn brown Cormels 
adhere to them better, the bulbs, too, are then 
fully matured 

Store them m bunches for about eight weeks 
m open slatted trays m a cool cellar Never re- 
move stalks as long as any green shows — meaning 
that growth is still present If they must be 
stored in a furnace heated cellar, they may be 
placed m dry sand or dry peat moss Avoid 
dampness 

Cormels or bulbets may be planted in shallow 
trenches m mellow soil either in the open or m 
cigar boxes or trays inside m early spring They 
will grow into flowering bulbs m about two sea- 
sons Store for the winter m slightly (very 
slightly) moistened peat moss 
Summer Hyocmlh Slender stalks I to 4 feet 
high good for back of perennial border White, 
drooping bell shaped flowers come in midsum- 
mer Plant m early sprmg 6 inches deep and six 
mehes apart m clumps of several bulbs Best 
to lift in the fall and store until spring For 
best results buy new bulbs each year 
Ins (Bearded) Of the several kinds of Ins, 
all of which arc worth cultivating tall bearded 
(so called German) vancues lead all the rest in 
well deserved populanty For ease of culture, 
abih^ to stand neglect and for range of color 
and variety they are unsurpassed 

They need little attenuon but being strong 
growers they must be divided every two to five 
jears (according to vanety) if you wish good 
results as to bloom and health Lefr longer than 
dus they so fill the bed that they choke them- 
selves The time to divide is soon after they have 
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finished bloommg m order that they may be- 
come established for results next spring 
The quesaon of how to transplant withottt 
wtakerung the bloom of the whole border the 
following year, puzzled the writer unnl he hit 
upon the scheme of transplanting a part each 
year This allows for a succession of strong 
plants to bear sturdy bloom 

Another bugbear which he overcame m trans- 
pkntmg was the fact that most mstrucuons for 


year for appearance but it cannot help but affca 
the ene^ of the plants which is accumulating 
for die following season 
The pknang of the rhizomes is quite simple 
They do not need nch sod but drainage is neces- 
sary for complete health and success They ong 
inally grew as hillside plants and thnve best in 
slightly raised beds or upon banlcs Do not con- 
fuse them with flags which grow in the water or 
the Japanese Ins which hkc dampness They will 
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division show a scpannoci at the places marked 
A in our illustratioii. If a large number of 
new plants are desired this is good practice but 
blooms die following season ^viU be lessened. 
Oivision at points marked *3 axe advised to give 
stronger quicker acting plants and some prac 
tieal gardeners prefer to leave three to five plants 
m a clump The old roots marked C* are of 
small value and should not be mcluded in the 
new planting If you wish to plant them m a bed 
for propagation they may make fair plants m 
several seasons 

After transplanting the leaves should be cot 
back to relieve the strain of the weakened root 
structure but this is the only case m which leaf 
tnmmmg is justified Many gardeners do it each 


give tcasonable results la semishade, but full sus 
IS best 

TTiey will grow Well m clay soil if sand is added 
for drainage It has been said that any soil 
which will grow com will grow Ins As they 
are very shallow rooted it is a Avaste to add fer 
Cilizer to any greatet depth than five inches In 
clay the soil below this depth should be about 
one third sand thoroughly mired, but no plant 
food need be added 

In makmg the ongmal bed work m deeply 
some well rotted manure and lime the former 
must be so well rotted as to have lost all its former 
appearance If peat humus or leaf mould is used 
for this purpose give it a generous dressing of 
hydrated lime or ground limestone. Lime id 
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small quantities sometimes proves very beneficial 
to these plants. 

Having prepared the soil, pulverize it and you 
are ready to plant. Sweep off an inch or so of 
topsoil, press the rhizome down so that the roots 
are spread and then sweep back the removed 
soil. Do not plant too close — give them room to 


likely to be from lack of drainage. If the plants 
are in a low spot, transplant them, cut away the 
diseased parts and dust well with sulphur or wash 
with a formalin solution (4%). 

The Iris borer is a night flying moth which 
lays its eggs in the leaves. These hatch after 
flowering time and the larva eats its way down 



spread. Feeding roots do not mean much as they 
grow rapidly and will be replaced quickly if 
accidentally removed. No chemical ferohrer is 
to be recommended, but a dressing of three gen- 
erous handfuls of wood ashes and one of bone 
meal to each square yard is recommended yearly. 
Work in lightly to three or four inches Never 
mulch with manure or other materials as this is 
conducive to rot 

Bearded Iris have few enemies, the only promi- 
nent ones being root rot and the Iris borer. Root 
roc is indicated by an unpleasant odor and the 
roots become soft and watery. This has been 
ascribed to lack of lime in the soil 


through the leaf and when full grown enters the 
rhizome (root) near the flowering stem often 
destroying the lateral bud, which produces the 
bloom for the following year. 

If you find a slimy trail of leaves eaten, remove 
them, mash the intruder and destroy the chewed 
leaves. The borer usually leaves behmd a little 
patch of plant material resembling sawdust 
where it enters the root. If the borer has entered 
the rhizome destroy it with a sharp knife and 
you may save the roots If not destroyed it will 
eat through the root and enter the soil for pupa- 
tion and damage the succeeding year. Ejcamme 

.....) t 
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In a bad mfestanon, a reasonable measure of 
control can be secured by digging all Ins in Au- 
gust or carl) September u hen the pupae are in the 
top soil around the base or m the center of the 
clumps. The) arc soft, pinkish brown bodies I to 
1 Vi inches long and the moths emerge m Oc- 
tober to b) their eggs on the basal Icates for 
Apnlhatching Thcirflightrangeisgrcatcnough 
to infest ncaibj plannngs as veil as their ou-n. 

In digging the Ins, the sod should be examined 
with great care for the pupae and prepared 
thoroughly, the best rhizomes dixidcd and re 
planted and a careful check made thtou^out 
the following season 

In spring the eggs are just below the dead 
leaves and itiaj be easil) destro) ed by fire Raise 
leaves vnth a rake and allow the sun to dry them 
thoroughly '\^^len dry spnnklc lightly (as a 
bundr^ dampens for irorung) with gasoline 
Have someone present to help to prevent spread 
of Hre and then bum the leaves This is best 
done on a wind) day, when ihc leaves rruy be 
fanned into a quick hoc blaze Do not allow a 
prolonged Ere to injure the roots 

Careful burning is good pracace upon any 
type of Ins pbntmg 

Ins, Fibrous rooted The Siberun, Japanese, 
and similar lands do not properly belong m a 
chapter on bulbs They are fibrous rooted and 
care nrasr be taken to see that these roots arc 



hardy 

In regions of heavy cby soil they have the 
name of beii^ temperamental This need not be 
the case if gn en loose sod (Japanese especially ), 
in which they delight- Mix sand -with the cUy 
and put in a large amount of rotted manure, 
peat, leaf mould, etc, until there is alvs^ys a 
soppl) of moiscure held for them The ground 
should be very damp but nor swampy They are 
not water plants, and although they grow m 
wet sunn) pbces, they are more likely to winter 
kill m damp spots 

They bloom m June and July abundantly but 
daintily Some vanenes of Siberian grow two to 
five feet high The fohage is czccllent and thi< 
type IS much used on slighdy raised banks about 
pools Set them (always ta the sun) among the 
Mrennials m especially prepared soJ, keep free 
from weeds Cultivate well, using a Ltde bone 
mcai from tune to omc and take care to avoid 
damage to the roots. 


The common vanctics arc shades of bine but 
an atrempt to describe die shades of the hy bnds 
(red, yellow, lavenders, purples orchids) would 
^ fuue 

The Siberun arc the easiest of culture, the 
Japanese snore exacting 

Plant lace in August or September, in extra 
weU-draincd soil, placing crowns mo inches be- 
low the soil, two inches apart for mass effeer 
Dght shade seems to help Mulch vnth leaf 
mould peat or well-decayed manarc The first 
year’s planongs of all beardless Ins should have 
a protective mulch during the winter 

Propagate from seed or by div ision Seedlings 
Will vary soin'“nhat The finest blooms come 
from extra feeding (liquid manure) at budding 

tMPC 

Water Ins This type is also fibrous rooted 
and consists for the mam part of two sections. 
Ins versicolor the common blue flag of the 
Amencan praincs and Ins pscodacorus, the Cu 
ropean yellow flag Both art true water plants 
growing best m boggy siraations where the 
water does not stand orcr their crowns. 

The > cUow flag w ill grow freelv in both sun 
and shade m fairly dry moist locanons, and is 
excellent for w dd plantings It comes m sev era! 
vanenes of color If grown m gardens, remove 
the seeds as thev become w eedlike after a few 
years. The blue variety is not so rampant grow- 
ing and is useful mostly for edges of ponds and 
bog situatiOTis. 

Gulbous Iriv This type is not so common m 
most Amencan gardens but some vanctics have 
for years been popular flonsts* flow cis for fore 
«jg It 15 stnciJy a garden flow cr, not suitable for 
landscape purposes. If raised, put it in the pereu 
tml border where the foliage may npen without 
being an cy csorc 

They are large plants, mostly of long and late 
bloom and are quite tender Once established 
they are free and eaty bloomers, needing sun 
for best development. 

They bke a gntty, deeply dng sofl m a warm 
sunny place In warmer climates they are 
planted from August to October 8 to 10 inches 
apart, twice as deep as the height of the bulb 
and divided every three years. 

In colder climates they often succeed if given 
heavy winter protection or they may be dug 
ea<di year to be replanted m the sprmg If lifted 
nansplant to a new location and reject all dis- 
eased or lajnred bulbs. 
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The Dutch Iris are most tender and usuaDy 
least desirable. Spanish and English are more 
generally used. Spanish will grow in compara- 
tively dry soil, but English require more moist- 
ure. The foliage takes an autumnal spurt and 
should be protected against injury by frost be- 
fore ripening, also against heavy summer rains. 
Fertilize heavily with rotted manure and apply 
in liquid form as well. They do not multiply well 
and the supply should be augmented by new 
purchases each year. 
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gpvc the best results for the first season but will 
give better results when permanently estab- 
lished. 

Some of the reasons for lack of success are; 
1. Planting too shallow; all lilies except the Ma- 
donna Lily and other base-rooting kinds need 
deep planting. 2. Lack of proper drainage; this is 
one thing all authorities agree upon. 3. Lack of 
food or the use of manure; it is better for the 
amateur to avoid manure in lily culture. 4. Plant- 
ing certain varieties in lime or alkaline soil. 



Ulles; The beauty of garden lilies and the 
case with which some lands can be raised from 
seed, should make them one of our most prized 
plants even though it is not always easy to keep 
a planting free of bulb diseases. Yet, sometimes, 
properly planted, many a nventy-five cent bulb 
\yiU bloom for five years without further atten- 
tion, and not one bloom a year, but a dozen or 
more after full development has taken place. 

The name lily, as applied to some of our gar- 
den plants, is very confusing. Lily-of-the-V alley, 
Airican-Lily, Daylily, Arum Lily, Waterlibcs; 
etc., arc misnamed and are so called not because 
they belong to the lily family but because their 
flowers bear a resemblance to the true lilies. 

Not all lilies are adaptable to garden use but a 
proper selection will give fragrant bloom from 
June to September. As a rule, a moderate sized 
bulb is best for outdoor plaating. It may not 


5. Failure to provide moisture in hot dry summer 
days. 6 . Too frequent transplanting; they should 
be transplanted only about every three to five 
years according to variety. 

The lily family is divided into two main 
groups, stem-rooting and base-rooting, each de- 
manding a different planting depth. A planting 
of eight to twelve inches (to base of bulb) is 
needed for stem-rooting varieties and four to six 
inches for bottom-rooting types. 

Most of them should be planted three times 
as deep as the height of the bulb. That is, if a 
bulb is two inches high, its top should be four 
inch--' 
plar 

T 

ratu 

flor 

cum, elegans, hansoni, heniyi, japonicum, rubeJ- 
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lum, sargentjae, ttnMifolvuin, tignnTOi, umbel- 
latum, and wallacei 

Base rooong species are Candidum, saper- 
bum, canadense, chalcedomcum, gigautcum, mar- 
cagon, monadelphum, and testaceum 

Use care in planting Remember, that if prop- 
erly planted, ^ey give results for years with no 
further attention The following are genetal 
rules First, select a proper site As these plants 
are rarely planted in beds by ^emselvcs, ic is 


greens, etc They t^ve m partial shade es- 
pecially about their roots A ground cover of 
Ferns, Ivy, Petunias, Sedums, low growing Ver- 
onica, etc , works \cry well 

Surface rooted trees and shrubbery, such as 
Elms and Maples, etc, are not good for them 
and heavy feeing deep rooted perennials should 
be kept at a distance They will grow m full sun 
but most of them do well shaded for a part of 
the day— do not pkut m complete shade 
In case of strong prevailing tvinds, use a fence, 
budding or planting of shrubs to act as a wind 
break. Keep the lilies five to si^ feet away Place 
low-growing varieties at the front of the border, 
taller ones m the rear Group each species by 
Itself for best arrangement The tunc of plant- 
ing must be governed by the end of the bloom- 
ing season The general rule is to lift the bulbs 
about four tseeks after they have finished bloom- 
ing They are nearest dormant at this time Of 
course it is understood that once planted the 
bulbs should remain in pkee three to five years 
according to crowding They do not thrive with 
more frequent division 

The tnck of planung is to get the bulbs into 
their new location as soon as possible m the htc 
summer or early fall In this manner they have 
a chance to establish the root s) stem before cold 
weather In the case of neavly purchased bulbs, 
those that ma) be obtained before frost should be 
planted as soon as possible Preparanons for 
planting those arriving later must be made in 
advance Co\cr the ground with six inches of 
v.cll tramped leases or straw to keep it from 
freezing 

Another method adi ocated for bulbs arriving 
later than carl) October is to pot them m care- 
fully prepared soil using a pot six inches or 
larger Plant the bulb (surrounded by sand) 


two inches below the surface, moisten the soil, 
allow to dram and keep from freeing m a cooL 
dark cellar In April break out the bottom of 
the pot and plant it at the proper depth, •with*' 
out removing from the pot. This bulb may then 
be taken from the pot for replanang at the 
proper amc next fall 

It has been reported, that good results hive 
been obtained m furnace heated cellars with pots 
boned in a box of dry peat moss, placed in the 
coolest corner Some authorities say it is best 
to pot all imported bulbs. This gives a chance 
for disinfection for two successive years to avoid 
spread of disease 

All bulbs should be replanted as soou as pos- 
sible after bemg dug iTiey are really never 
dormaAt and exposure weakens them If pos- 
^le, have new site ready or keep them covered 
Dost all bulbs thoroughly with sulphur before 
planting Or berter still, give all your bulbs a 
Semesan (procured at your seedsman) bath be- 
fore planting This mild disinfectant destroys 
mould and other disease organisms 
Drainage and proper depth are more impor- 
tant than ferriLty One thing they cannot tol- 
erate IS an excess of water The Meadow I-dy 
(Canadense) and Amcncan Turk’s Cap I-ily 
(Superbum) like marshes and wet places, all 
others need perfect drainage No decomposing 
vegetable matter should be used m the soil Man- 
ure should be avoided even if well rotted For 
the base rooting varicncs dig a hole at least six- 
teen inches deep and more than twelve inches 
square If the ground is clay, fork mto the bot- 
tom of this hole about four inches of sand, cin- 
ders or fine gravel, and one inch of thoroughly 
rotted leaf mould or peat humus working it 
thoroughly and deeply If the soil is sandy, use 
moic humus Now tamp this down firmly and 
water to settle it Next place in the hole enough 
good, nch soil (mixed xviih four handfuls of 
wood ashes and tuo of coarse raw bone) to fill 
n to wjthm slt inches of die surface when well 
tamped It is important that this sod be thor- 
oughly settled so that the bulb remains at proper 
depth 

The bulb IS then planted m a layer of clean, 
^arp sand thick enough to leave three-quarten 
of an mch of sand above and below the plant. 
Some authorities recommend 3 pad of finely 
shredded peat moss just below the bulb and the 
sand. This is to give the roots their first start 
The soil above the sand need not be fertilized 
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and should not be firmed but settled by water- 
ing 

For the stem-rooting varieties, dig the hole 
twenty inches deep, work m the gravel and peat 
humus and fill with soil prepared as above de- 
scribed CO twelve inches from the surface The 
bulb IS then placed m a layer of clean sand above 
and below and the hole filled with soil and set- 
tled by watering In this instance the topsoil 
should be fertilized the same as the bottom soil 
for base-rootmg lilies 

Lihes do not do well in decaying vegetable 
matter such as manure, therefore the soil used 
should be black and mellow It is better to buy 
a httle of such soil or brmg it m sacks from die 
woods (sifting out all leaves and roots), than to 
risk loss of bloom The cost will be found very 
small when divided over a period of five years 
In damp soils some growers plant the bulbs upon 
inverted flower pots filled with sand (see iDus- 
trauon page 139 ) 

It IS important that a stake (bamboo cane, 
thirty inches or more long) be sec for each bulb 
as It IS planted This avoids root injury later 
Also label substantially. 

Just before or during the blooming season the 
application of a (1 or to gallon) solution of 
^ 12 4 chemical fertilizer is sometimes benefi- 
cial Weak liquid manure is also good at that 
time Occasional thorough soaking should be 
earned on during dry weather and a summer 
mulch of one inch of peat durmg July and 
August IS recommended 
Jf fire fbi’age or 6ucfs show signs of bhghz 
(turn brownish) spray three or four times a 
Week with bordeaux mixture until it disappears 
If the bulbs are properly planted in well drained 
soil the danger of disease is reduced 
In cutting the blooms from the plant, be 
sure to cut reasonably near to the flower, leaving 
as much as possible of the long green stem If 
this is cut off short the plant may die 
Lilies may be planted m spring but may not 
grow the first year In this case, protect the 
spot from cultivation They will probably come 
out, With renewed life the second season In 
spring planting take care to avoid injury to 
sprouts upon the bulbs 

Many authorities maintain that certain varie- 
ties do not tolerate alkaline soil Lilies have 
been known to grow well even in limed soil but 
as a rule prefer a neutral or slightly acid condi 
uon. A good peremual bed should be slightly 


alkaline, therefore, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to treat the soil in which you plant lihes with 
Aluminum Sulphate, one-half ounce to the square 
foot Do not treat a larger space than is neces- 
sary for the lilies themselves If you are plant- 
ing properly and not getting results, try this 
The use of sifted leaf soil from beneath trees m 
woods IS usually sufficiently acid 

Regardless of hardiness, mulch Ixhes always 
All Wild plants are mulched naturally each year. 
We must try to imitate natural condirioiis To 
fool the mice, wait until the ground is thor- 
oughly frozen, then cover with one mch of straw 
or three inches of leaves held loosely m place 
Leave a small part of it m place m spring until 
all danger of frost is pasr Early sprouts must 
be protected 

The Madonna Lily The Candidum or Ma- 
donna Lily is the most popular of all lilies but 
differs m several ways from other base-rooting 
vanencs It thrives best when planted shallow 
and needs a sandy loam where other lilies re- 
quire clay loam 

It should be planted in August if possible 
(about four to six weeks after blooming season 
is over) m order that it may become established 
and develop leaves before cold weather It has, 
however, been successfully planted as late as 
October The evergreen leaves are earned over 
the wmter and must be protected along with the 
bulb by mulching after the ground is frozen with 
several inches of straw or leaves held on place 
by boughs or wire netting This mulch is left 
unnf aff abngcr of freezing is past 

These leaves (especially the base leaves) 
should be protected from cultivation injury and 
no other plants should be allowed to interfere 
with them Remove weeds carefully The plant 
requires full sun and will tolerate a certain 
amount of lime in the sod, although it does better 
without Jt 

Propagation of Lilies All lilies are increased 
by natural division, but propagation may be ear- 
ned on from the outer scales of the bulbs and 
m the case of the Madonna by cutting off a stem 
immediately after blooming and burying it m a 
tray of sand at a temperature of not less than 
sixty degrees This sand must be kept tvec and 
about a dozen bulblcts will form These may be 
replanted m the ground where they will Come 
to blooming size in a year or so Cover the 
propagating bed with a mulch for winter protec- 
tion whether bulbs show Iea> es or not. 
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The scale method may be apphed to most 
idles Ic consists of removmg^ four or five thick 
outside scales of the old bulb at replanting Qmc 
These are then planted in sand as desenbed for 
stems above Some growers merely plant the 
scales m a trench four inches deep surrounded 
by an inch of sand (above and below) This jS 
mulched during the wiatcr and the bulbs arc 
transplanted the foUotnng year when they have 
formed at the base of the scale 
Tiger Lilies and several others may be m- 
crewed by planting the tmy bulbs which form 
m the a:^ of the leaves Plant as above de- 
senbed in a shallow trench 

Many gardeners prefer to raise lilies from 
seed, as the surest way to raise healthy bulbs 
It has the disadvantage that all hybnds do not 
come true from seed and that \t takes two to 
three j cars to produce blooming plants To the 
person interested m propagation, it forms an m- 
terestuig economical and simple way of obtain- 
ing a large number of plants, the seeds being in- 
expensiv e 

Plant m a cold frame or sheltered spot m the 
open if planted m late August they woU gerim 
nate and get a start before cold weather If 
planted lace m the fall, they will not germinate 
unci spring Fall planting is best, but they can 
be raised by spring pbnting if protected by slat 
screens 

Plant about one inch apart and cover lightly 
with sod Watch to sec that is is replaced at 
once if washed off by the ram Mulch dunng the 
winter as for ocher hhes 
Transplant them to nursery rows as soon as 
they become crowded Do not plant too many 
of one vanety 

List of the Most PopuloT Lthes 
L. A^^lATu^l (Golden banded Japan Ldy) Stem 
rooting Ivory sponed and smped J to 4 
inches call Blooms July August. 

L. BVTxvtAjTMAE (Turks-Cap Lily) Large pale 
orange, red or apneot. 3 to 4 feet tall July 
and August 

L. CASiUJfvsE (Canadian. Lily) Mcdiam sized, 
orange yellow flouers, spotted brown. June to 
August- 2 feet tall 

L. liE.v«vi (\enow show Lily) Apneot and >d 
low Few spots, stem-rooting 3 to 5 feet tilL 
Blooms August. 

L. REtLiLi: VLAn pin-LLtM (Regal Lily) Stem root 
mg White, yellow spots. 5 to 6 feet. Blooms 
July, August. 


L. spEcosnni albttm (M'hite Show Lil>) Stem 
rootmg WTute, greenish stnpe. Blooms August 
and September 

I.. spEcosruM RTJBRUM (Show Lily) Stem-rooting 
White tasited lose piwk^ eiuusoa ^ots Blooms 
August and September 

L spECositiM jvLiGVTFicuM, StMu roocuig I-argc 
flowers, rosy crimson. Blooms August and Sep- 
tember 

L. TicRDfUM 5PLE^x^>w^I (Hgcr Lily) Stem root 
mg Bright orange, black spots. 4 to J feet high. 
L. CAKumuM (Madonna) Base looang Fragtint 
white blooms. Blooms June and July ? to 4 
feet tall Plant m August if possible 
L. SUPERBUM (Swamp Lily) Base rooting Bnl 
bant orange, scarlet spotted. 5 to d feet talL 
Blooms July to September 

Mofiposo (Calochorius) iCftown as CSlobe 
Ttilip Star Tulip Manposa Tulip, etc. Mariposa 
means * Butterfly ’ irv Spanish \Vhite, red, y el 
low, pmk, lilac, and purple One to two feet 
high Plant m well drained soil m October oi 
November and cover well m early December 
Plant nv o to three inches deep in groups of d to 
12 and two to three inches apart. May be dug 
and scored after blooming if bed is to be heanly 
vratered. 

Montbreljo (Tritonio) and Tiger Flower 
rngndio) Both require well-drained soil, a pro- 
rected location, and much the same culrure as 
gladioli, although they may be mntcred with a 
heavy mulching They do best in colder locanons 
if lifted and stored Flow er spikes two to four 
feci high— orange and yellow’ Plane m carl)^ 
At ay w hen the trees are coming out in leaf, two 
to ^rce inches deep and three to six inches apart 
in large clumps or masses 
Oxalis A trailing plant sometimes used for 
borders, flowels beautifully m several colofs, 
bulbs must be dug each season. Complete cul 
tore m Chapter XXII, ' House Plants * 

Peonies Quoting from * The Diary of a Pkm 
Dirt Gardener by Hany R. OBnen in a June 
issue of “Better Homes and Gardens “ Do j ou 
tnow, I really began next year’s garden this 
tnonung I began on the peony bed. using 
the tvvo-pronged w ceding hoc and diggmg 
deeply to culmatc well around the planes The 
bloom neat spnng will depend upon what I do 
from now until ^ptember” 

How many times hav c y ou heard the question, 
“Why don’t my peomes bloom’ ' It seems I 
have always heard it After blooming peoiues 




AFTER BLOOMING SEASON WORK IN 

a handfuls of wood ashes and one 

OF FINE STEAMEi) BONE OUST TO EACH 
PLANT— CULTIVATE MONTHLY-— x— 


AVOID POSSIBLE SPREAD OF DISEASE BY 
P£MOYCMO CUTTING AWAY AND BURNING FOLIAGE AS 
BURN ALL SOON AS WILTED BY FROST— DRESS 
OISCOtOREO CUtnVATEO AREA WITH 1 HANOFULl OF 
FOUAG€ STEAMED BONE AND 3. OF WOOD ASHES 


H the foliage is completed successfully the 
root activity is helped and consequently the 
bloom for the following year Fertilize as shown 
in the illustration and culuvate monthly Do not 
over fertilize 

Tn Working around the roots use care not to 
injure them A light double pointed weeding 
hoe IS good Careful observation will teach you 
how 

Peonies are remarkably free from disease 
Many growers have them for years without any 
^case being manifest However, there arc a 
few foliage and stem diseases, which may cause 
bud blight Usually they respond to sprays of 


Watering in dry weather, durmg early spnng 
or m summer may be necessary Care should 
be used to keep the water off the foliage and 
flowers In extremely dry weather mulching 
with peat moss or humus is good but care inust 
be used to Iceep it several inches away from the 
stems 

Peonies should be properly supported If they 
are full groivn it is difficult to provide support 
But do the best you can, and remember to do it 
next spnng when the plant is young and easily 
trained Supports can be made of barrel hciops 
and stakes, but welded iron rod supports are for 
sale very reasonably, and will last for years 
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Disbudding before the blooming penod is de* 
sirable under many condiaons Where a pro- 
fusion of bloom is desired it is not necessary, but 
where fine flowers are wanted all buds but one 
should be removed from each stem If any early 
bloom is desired remove all but the terminal 
bud Removing all but one of the side buds will 
delay the bloom somewhat Disbudded plants 
arc Jess hkely to have sagging blooms 

In the fall, plants should be treated with two 
handfuls of u ood ashes and one of steamed bone 
meal w orked into culuv'atcd soil area Use care 
to keep fertilizer away from roots Cut off foli- 
age as soon as frost kills it aod bum to avoid 
spread of disease 

Peonies survive and bloom without all this 
care but they do much better with it. Profes- 
sional peony growers cultivate and fertilize much 
as a farmer cares for his crops Care pays 
Reasons listed for lack of bloom in. peonies 
are as follows 

1 Too deep planting Look after this m Sep- 
tember 

2 Excessive shade Though they grow well 
iQ partial shade 

3 Poor drainage They do not like wet feet, 

4 Late freezing m spring Protect cemporanly 
with crates covered with carpet or straw, etc 

$ Root disease This will be ducussed later 

6 Too small a division m transplanting 

7 Lack of fertility 

8 Lack of moisnire at fiowxnng time or at 
root building time in late August and September 

9 Loss of moisture by proumity to trees and 
shrubbery roots 

10 Lack of division and transplanting Dmde 
every four or five years 

The uses for peonies m landscape design arc 
numerous In beds or rows by themselves they 
do very well and they may be mixed with shrub 
bery or used as a background for the perennial 
border 

An odd comer may be brightened by usmg 
peonies four feet apart each way The space be 
tween should be planted m the fall with early 
spring flowering bulbs (snowdrops crocuses, 
sciUas chronodoxas, and early tubps) These 
are followed by gladiolus, hardy Mies etc If 
necessary a htde cumng of the peony foliage 
wfll do no harm 

I wish I knew the identity of the witty writer 
-■‘•-said, ‘The proper tune to transplant pccmies 
le A. M September the 15th I don t like to 


hurry with breakfast.*’ This sums up the idea 
precisely 

Some do's and don'ts on peony planting will 
save much space and reading tune 

Don’ts 

Don't allow plants to go without transplanting 
over four or at most five ) cars They will stop 
blooming Or bloom unsatisfactorily 
Don’t try to divide roots in less than three 
years At" least four eyes to each new root is 
necessary for quick growth A smaller amount 
takes time and may not bloom for yean 
Don’t bruise or injure roots m transplantuig 
Don’t buy old clumps Get new, acavc roots. 
Don’t plant m the same place twice if it can be 
conveniently avoided New locations help pre- 
vent root diseases 

Don’t leave earth on clumps to be planted 
Wash clean and avoid possible root infccoon 
from old peony soil 

Don t plant m a small hole, use one thirty 
inches wde and two feet deep 
Don’t use fresh manure and, better, use no 
manure, unless it is black and decomposed 
Don’t let any fertilizer come m contact with 
roots m any appreaable quannty Mix it uith 
soil 

Don’t transplant all your peonies at once 
They arc liable not to bloom the following year 
Alternate transplanting 

Don’t plant in sod too Lght or too snff Make 
clay fruble with sand and humus and haul gar 
den loam m too sandy locations A rather heavy 
chy soil produces the best blooms 

Don’t plant too close to trees or shrubbery 
where robber roots will take away moisture and 
food 

Don’t leave parts of old roots m peony beds 
when transplanting they may sprout and cause 
confusion as to variety, after new plants have 
been arranged 

Do's 

Do remove seed pods and stems after bloom- 
ing, dus conserves the vitabty of the plant. Do 
xemember to look at field grown peonies m a 
good nursery while m bloom next spring for 
selection of new plants. Best results are re 
ceived from field selection as against selection 
from cut flowers display or catalogue 

Do remember that an expenare peony may 
not be a fine peony It may be a new variety 
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w a new location. The lower twelve inches of 
the hole should be £Ued with friable sod well 
ttuxed with perfectly rotted manure and coarse 
^ound raw bone. This slow-acting matenal is 
for the future growth of the plant when its new 
toots shall have reached into it 
Tramp this layer of soil well and soak ft sev^ 
eral days before planting 
Now prepare the top soil with several hand- 
fuls of wood ashes, one of fine ground steamed 
bone, a bucket or two of commercial humus and 
sprinkle well with hydrated lime or a few hand- 
fuls of ground limestone. 


the ball to be exposed to sun and wind a few 
hours until tops wilt Roots will then be ^ore 
phable 

Wash off earth with a hose spray, until ijjor- 
oughly clean Cut back tops to two mche^ 

Examine roots for diseases, if they have any, 
they will be knotted or rotted They are usijaUy 
discovered m advance by the sickly coloy of 
the foUage — thm stalks and curled leaves. Jn 
this case the smaller roots should be remC)ved 
to a large extent and the plant carefully washed 
ofalloldsoil Immerse m hoc water (120 Fahren- 
heit) for thirty mmutes, then plant in a hew 
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location This trouble « caused by a soil pira- 
sicc A nevv’ Jocawon gnes the plant a fitw 
chance 

■Dend the Wee cluTnp cartJulV) to find 
csT part and disidc there Cut with a strong 
sharp kmfe Then subdivide each section Into 
strong toots having four or five cjts Rub cuts 
Mith powdered charcoal Roots without c)es 
arc wonhiess 

As the crown of the plant must remain at 
exactly two inches from the surface it a most 
essential that all soil be firmed w ith the fingers, 
fists and trowel handle to avoid later settling 
Water as planting proceeds to settle eattK. Use 
a yardstick to keep depth eiuct- 

A root planted too deepl) maj not bloom next 
) ear and one too shaWow may sufiet v. inter in 
jury Plane the more delicate colors in somewhat 
shaded places, give the plants protection from 
the wind «i exposed spots Also in scleaing roots 
secure carh and late blooming varieties to pro- 
long the blooming season 
Peruvian Daffod I (Ismene or HymenoeoMis 
calothinah This la an old garden favontc which 


has returned to populamv It is a member of the 
anurylin himi) and ns targe white flowers sug 
gest the rclaiiomhip The broad strap folugc i5 
valuable as a garden accent after the fiowen ate 
past In clumps of six or a down it is effective 
m front of dark shrubs and evergreens 

Planted in May or June sue inches <1^ in any 
good garden soil, »r flowers quickly Tlie bulbs 
shoulu be dug before a hard frost and stored in a 
cool dry place Tlie heavy roots must not be 
removed or injured until dry It gives rich re 
wa«l for the small amount of care necessary m 
its handling and growth, multiplies rapidly and 
IS an effeetiv c cut flow er 
Tfitomoj (Red Hof Polcerli Tins is not prop- 
erly a bulb but rather a half hardv plant, crow-' 
mgweb m rather light, sandy, wcil-dratncd soils- 
It can be planted out quite early in the spnng 
in wcH-ennehed sod and will grow very vigor 
oust) and flower profusely, even after severe 
frost m the fall VvTicn the (Towers have been 
killed by frost tie up the long leaves over the 
center of the plant as the tends to shelter the 
crown and keeps out any moisture, and cover 
the w hole plant w iili leav cs or strawy 
manure to the depth of ten or cw eh e 
inches then place over the plant a 
box or barrel, which will funher pro- 
tect It This may be removed earlv 
m the spnng Where the winters arc 
very severe the pbnes may be taken 
up and planted in a box, to be stored 
in the cclbr dunng the winter 
months 

Tuberous Begonia: A beautiful 
plant which deserves more recogm 
tion {tom the avctige gatdewet w the 
tuberous-rooted begonia Few flow 
ers arc more easily grown and ir has 
the added advantage of growing in 
partial shade where other blooming 
plants arc not at their best 
The tuberous rooted, which are 
quite different from other begonias, 
arc divided into two general classes, 
single and double 
They come in such a wide range 
of form and color that they resemble 
and also nv al in beaut) Roses, Water 
lilies, Camellias, Primulas, Carmuons, 
Gardenias, Narcissus, and many 
others 
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All members of the begoma famil) arc natives 
of the jungle and, in vailing degree, need its 
hglit sod rich m leaf humus and slightly acid 
They are not swamp plants, so although the sod 
must be moist at all times, it should be well 
drained, never soggy The conditions of the 
)unglc as to hght, sun, and air also applj Total 
shade mil not do, but shade from direct noon 
sun (10 to 3 o’clock) is absolutely necessary 
Ventilation is also essentia! but protection from 
strong M mds is rcquu-cd Tlic stems arc tender, 
and must be staked m almost any exposed po- 
sition 

They arc profuse bloomers m anything even 
approximating their needs The single sancties 
often haie blooms up to slv inches across and 
doubles up to fi\ c inches Colors are vanations m 
red pmk, crimson }cIIow, orange and white 
It IS rare to find two blooms of cxactlj the same 
shade Tlie foliage is rich i civet) enni led and 
pr^er than any otlier begoma 
They ma) be grow n from seed planted in a 
greenhouse m Januar) or february, but for the 
amateur it is far better to purchase tubers Con 
sidenng that thc) last for ) ears these are quite 
cheap Thej may be planted directly out of 
doors after all danger of frost is past but a much 
longer blooming penod can be obtained from a 
Stan indoors Some gardeners plant them m tr3)?s 
of loose soil about a month before outdoor plant- 
Unless the tubers show signs of growth 
when received the amateur may be confused 
as to which is the top It is essential that thej 
be planted top side up 

^e 6est way to start is in trays of fine peat 
moss First dampen the peat then place the flat 
or bottom side of the tubers m little depressions 
m the peat three inches apart Firm them down 
so that only a linle of the tuber remains out of 
the soil 

The concave top of the tuber wdJ decay 
quickly if any water is allou cd to remain m thc 
depression Water must be poured on the peat 
If any drops fall into thc top of the tuber 
they should be soaked out with cloth or blotting 
paper 

The tray should be placed in a warm spot 60 
to 80 degrees Light is not necessary until thc 
htde pink sprouts begin to show Then the 
plants need a sunny wmdow and a uniform 
temperature of 50 to 65 degrees They may be 
left m thc peat tray until they have made good 
top growth if they are to be planted directly 


outside, which is not practical in most localities 
until carlv June, as they are stnctly Warm 
wcathcrplants If they arc to be planted du-cctly 
outside from thc sprouting tray, they should be 
stilted indoors about May 1 
Thc best way, houever, is to transplant them 
into small pots when they have four leaves 
Those thar go outside can then be planted with 
out root disturbance and those for potnng into 
slightly larger pots Crowding of roots seems 
to make better top growth If they arc pot 
grown they ma) be srarted about Aprd 1 and 
be well on their wajr to bloom before being 
lantcd out of doors in beds windou boxes, or 
anging baskets In transplanting from the tray, 
shake gently the ball of peat ^vhlch clings to 
thc roots and plant with most of it still in place 
These plants ivill grow m open beds on the 
nonh side of the house or under trees whose 
roots arc not too greedy and whose branches 
arc cut off for a considerable distance above the 
ground The) will be found very useful to fill 
out thc semi shaded end of the perennial border 
Unlike mosr plants which profit from a frequent 
change of location begonias seem to do best m 
the same bed year after year, if it is enriched 
each season with cow manure and bone rneal 
Plant them rwo inches deep and 10 to 12 inches 
apart 

After growth has been well established in out 
door beds a mulch of oak leaves peat tnoss 
domestic humus or thoroughly exhausted hot 
bed manure will help This is spaded m the fol 
lowing year Soak them thoroughly about once 
a week in the mommg only They also profit 
mdoois and out from a weekly application of 
Weak liquid manure 

Upnght grow mg kinds are used for beds but 
trailing kinds arc obtainable to add variety to 
porch boxes and hanging baskets 
la the late season be careful to remove all 
dying srems or leaves, as these cause decay to 
spread to the tubers Two weelcs before frost is 
expected take up the tubers with a little soil 
attached When the tops have wilted remove 
them also cleaning off the soil Cool dry storage 
m slat bottomed trays at about 45 degrees until 
rite following spnng will insure years of pro 
ductiveness They are very suscepuble to decay 
and dry storage is essenual Dusting With 
powdered charcoal is said to help 
Tuberose Fragrant summer flowenng bulb 
requiring little care Plant outdoors about May 
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ISth after danger of frost is past, setting bulb 
one inch deep Flowers produced m profusion 
from July to September on two foot spikes, may 
be started indoors m pots in Apnl for early 
bloom Need ncK sod and plenty of moisnurc 
and warmth 

Dig after frost and store in cool cellar Some 
prefer to buy fresh stock each year — very inex- 
pensive 

Only largest size bulbs will bloom and this 
but once In digging numetous bulblcts wiU b« 
found which, if dned and planted in spring (six 


four or more inches deep and must surround the 
bulbs well, about one mch remains above ground 
A box of boards with a cleatcd slot to fit over 
this frame is placed above them after the ground 
IS frozen TTus box is filled wth hardwood 

leaves and covered with boards to exclude the 
sun and water but admit the air to keep the 
leaves dry 

When severe weather is past this mulch 
removed and the boards replaced with a sasH 
Be sure to give the ventilation necessary in ah 
forcing frames More boards arc attached 
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WINTERING HALF HARDY BULBS 



eia&s PLwiTco IN 
BOROCft IN A LOW 
nxro rAAMC, SVNK IN 
TME cBoyNa TO ec 
COVERED BY 


A CLEATEO fRAME WITH 
REMOVABLE 5A5H TO SLIP 
OVER nxEO FRAME TO 
HELP early FlDlVERINfi 


inches apart), will attain size enough to bloom 
the following year 

Variegared variety can be kept from year to 
year as they are grown for leaf beauty and edg- 
ing of the flower beds 

For vines growing from bulbs see Chapter IX, 
“Vines’* 


Many half hardy bulbs from vanous parts of 
the world arc available for summer bloom The 
list includes lesser used bulbs such as Ixia Spar 
axis Brodiaca Calochomis (Manposa hly), AIs- 
troeniena Gloxinuu, Incarvillea Watsons Spte- 
keba and the more popular Montbretias St 
Bngid Anemones Ranunculus and Bulbous Ins 
They are usually handled as annuals being 
planted m the spnng and stored over the winter 
It is only by intense cultivation in spnng and 
early summer that they can be poshed into 
bloommg 

They come from warmer countries where the 
summer is longer and the winter milder than 
Ours Because of the time we must wait to get 
them out in the spnng the blooming season of 
many of them becomes very short 

We show above a method (successful with 
many) of planting them m the fall and getting 
an early start m the spnng 
Plant them, m frames m soil as described for 
their needs elsewhere berem* The frames aic 


the plant grows tou'ard bloommg size, and ih® 
protecnon is continued (especially at night) tio" 
q 1 Lvarm weather is definitely esublishcd 
Some half hardy are menuoned m the list 0 * 
outdoor bulbs ana m addition the following ar® 
recommended 

Anemones ond Ranunculus Taken together 
because their culture is quite similar Much used 
for cut flowers Anemones grow 8 to 12 inches* 
and prefer the sun, Ranunculus arc taller and 
so best in partial shade They are half hardy 
and should be wntcred in a frame 
Plant m early November so that no top growth 
may be made before spnng Tall top growth will 
winter kill or be smotheced by mulching weak 
ening or killing the plant Spring planting means 
later blooming Cover three inches deep srf 
inches apart (See indoor culture, Chaptef 
XXII) ^ 

Ixia Ond Sparaxis Gorgeous plan&— see that 
sod K well dmmed or they will ^vl^ce^ kill Se^ 
cultural direcnons for Cape Bulbs under House 
Plants, Chapter XXII 

Alstroemerio (Chilian Lily) A very fine lily 
like flower rose white to deep orange, flowering 
from July to September stems two feet high 
Excellent for the cutting garden, fairly hardy 
May be planted two feet apart six inches deep 
in October or early spring See Protechon fof 
HaU Hardy Bulbs, above also cultural dnccooii? 
under House Plants Oiapter XXII 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Rock Garden. 


F/o^fr m tke ersrnled wa//, witcr gardening m a small pool it is one 

W, ®f the most mtcrcsting of garden features While 

Littfg fliyuer-but if I eouU undtrttnJ icw of ihe plants may be used for cut floiveis, 

If fcjj you are, root oM afj ani all in all, a carcful selection Will insure & Continuous bloom 

I rtau ta™ a,d /, ^ ^ beautiful 

fj^vYxjs ^ flowers themselves In order to be at its 

Rocl. gardens arc unique m that thej mam best a rock garden should be almost covered 
tain our interest the year around Some of die with plants, a mound with a few petunias is 
nlants bloom as early as February and some as not a rock garden, it is more bkcly to be an 
late as December Because u takes so little space c>csore 

adapted to an) contour a rock The first essential to success is the careful 
garden fits into many a home setting Combined selection of the site This should be a sunny 
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location since but few plants suitable for a rock 
garden thrive in shade If no slope is avathble 
a low mound may be constructed against a wall 
in the comer or at the edge of garden plan 
Mounds made in the center of a lawn should 
be avoided Drainage is absolutely necessary for 
success Our illostration shows how to treat a 
rock garden on a hill, which is composed of 
heavy clay soil In this instance the topsoil 
should be stripped off, if it is worth saving, and 
composted with some good humus or wcU-rotted 
manure, work in some sand and have the soil 
perfectly light and friable before using 
Remember, you cannot reach under the rocks 
and condition the sod when it has once been 


Jarity 15 essential A rock garden must not look 
like masonry w all, unless you arc budding a tvall 
garden, and e\ en then, broken courses add to the 
charm Enough stone must be used to keep the 
ground from washing, but by using smaller 
pieces of stone between to block these w ashes 
a large amount of dirt can safely be exposed. 
The idea is to use as few stones as possible for 
the effect desired and to use this material so 
that It looks like a natural formation For in- 
stance, 1 limestone rock garden m connection 
with a pool and waterfall should look like the 
ledges in crcck beds, while a hillside rock planting 
should look like the natural outcropping of lime- 
stone m hills 


placed See that it contains plenty of vegetable 
matter before using If necessary, bnng ifl a 
load or at least a few barrels of rich sod with 
which to build a rock garden “for keeps ’* It ts 
better to budd one square yard with the proper 
soil than a larger one with the improper sod 
Avoid excessive chemical fertilization All scones 
must go through to dramige and they should 
be tilted at a slight angle so that any ram fall- 
ing on them wdf run back into the ground 
Place the stones irregularly with good size 
pockets of sod between Leave out a scone once 
in a while to make the larger pockets Irregu- 
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A wall prden is essentially artificial and need 
not be an imitation of any natural setting How- 
ever, an appearance of ruggedness and rustic 
effect IS essential, it must not look like a bnek 
wall Decide what you want the rock work to 
look like, spend your efforts toward that end 
The matenal to be used will, of course, depend 
upon what is readily obtainable Limestone or 
well-worn rock of any kind is very good How 
ever, it should not be so soft that it wnll crumble 
away m a few years Boulders properly handled 
make a good moraine garden, but they should 
not be used for ledge effect Avoid ftbsolutely 
broken concrete and building rub- 
bish Do not build a rock garden if 
you « necessary to use these 
materials Better, in every way, to 
k raise the plants without the use of 

stone 

^ After drainage the next essential 

j*, ^ "^hc soil between the 

i crevices should be firmly com- 

• pacted Some plants ha'^e a tend 
■ ency to work themselves out of the 
jwjWSjf ground, or expose their roots 

Small pieces of stone left from 
,, ^ the construction work should be 
saved and placed around the roots 
plants, both to conserve the mois- 
cure and to keep them in the ground 
Additional sod must be added from 
. P time to tunc to protect the root 
». • ' ' systems 

* .*• As to the Selection of plants Shade 

» * i"*,'-, i plants will bear sunshine, whereas, 

' sun loving plants will not do well 
J even m panial shade It is, therefore, 
necessary that the major part of the 
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area be m the open, and that a careful 
stud) be made so as to phnt only 
shadedo\ing plants in the unexposed 
portions Most plants do not like 
lime, and this shoi Jd be a\ oidcd, al- 
though a mulching ^\lth limestone 
chips firmed into the top part of the 
is a tendency to keep it 
out and adds to the 
: the plant Some rock 
garden plants like model atel^ alknhne 
soil and others acid soil Ordinary 
soil will do for the alkalme-lo\ mg, 
but the acid loving plant should have 
soil composted with peat moss or 
ucated V, uh Aluminum Sulphate 
Visit places where rock or alpine 
plants groM , or arc offered for sale m 
bloom Consult the grower as to 
n hether the plant is a rampant or a 
slow grow cr Attempt to group them 
according to foliage, color of bloom 
and also as to whether the rampant 
growers will crowd out the slow- 
growing plants Trailing planes should 
hate room to spread or hang down 
from projecting ledges Do not be 
afraid to weed out the quick growers 
and keep them from stranglmg the 
others 

BUILDINS A WALL GARDEN 
The best time to build a wall gar- 
den is in the late summer or early fall The Study the entire situation from every angle 
work then will have a chance to settle during and then proceed on a well planned program 
the follow mg wmter and any damage can be staking out the site, collecting the matenals, and 
repaired before the plants become too large selecting the plants You can use larger and 
The plants wdi also have the cool fall weather better established plants if they are placed as the 
to adjust themselves to their new environment wall rises The wrong way fo use stone is to d^ 
and be ready to make a fine display the follow- holes in a slope and try to insert a few rocks 

This type of garden seldom amounts to much 
To get the best effect, rocks must come into and usually ends up in an unsightly mess A 
the garden in a natural appearing manner If good wall or rock garden must be built from 
you have a gentle slope which supports an easily below the ground up to the top 
growm lawm do not deliberately cut it up to form The higher the wall the larger the stones 
a rockery or wall should be at the base A w^ll three feet high 

If, however, you have a sudden change of may have stones 12 mches square if there are 
grade or a steep bank, which washes and is hard some thick ones at the bottom and a few larger 
to keep presentable, it may be best to turn it ones to use as bondmg stones Five feet is the 
mtO a wall garden maxnmim heicrht at which th^^c nfanted waifs 


exposed soil h 
from drying 
naturalwung o 
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lool or act welL The taller ones need stones 
18 inches square for at least half their height It 
will be readily understood that stones at the top 
do not need to be as large and heavy as at the 
bottom. 

The soil m which the plants grow should be 
open enough to allow excess ^ater to dram, 
through readily, but must hold water properly 
for plant use during dry spells This wnter has 
produced beautiful resets wndi either a base of 
black soil from the woodland or good, dark, 
fruble loam from the garden This is spread on 
the ground m a three inch layer and over it is 
spread one mch of %-mch screen stone chips 
Now comes two mches of fine texture peat moss 
As this IS acid it must have about one half pound 
of bme to the bushcL Domestic pear or pure 
leaf mold is just as good An mch of sand com- 
pletes the formula Mix all of it together well 
Good soil can be bought by the load and stone 
chips, lime, and sand can be ordered from a 
building supply house Make up plenty of this 
soil mixture, any left over is toe for dressmg 
other beds or plantings 
Any form of rock gardeiuog requires more 
drainage than ordinary plantings Also, all stnic 
cures should have solid foundations In the case 
of a wall on ordinary soil we are able to some 
what combine these two Dig dovm approxi- 
mately a foot and lay a ole on the firmly com- 
pacted bottom This ole should run the length 
of the wall, but if no outlet is atailable at either 
end It IS best to cormect it with a dram out the 
front Compacted cmders should be placed over 
this to approximately four mches below the grade 
line 

If you are bmlding against a clay bank of 
location damp in ordinary weather, a four mch 
layer of cinders should run np this bank as shotvtt 
m our picture The first stone should be a large, 
heavy one and should set at least four meheS 
below grade on top of the cinders If the soJ 
13 loose Sand or gravel the first stone should hf 
set on a concrete footmg one foot below grade* 
and built up with other stones set m cement 
mortar to the soil level 

The other building details are explained tn tb* 
pictures First, grade your banis and firm therfl 
w elk Then start the building compacting the 
soil by pounding it m place behind each stonC 
as It IS laid To keep materials separate nse fl 
board as shown Fill m one side of the board 
with cmders and on the other with soiL After 


tamping each side well remote the plank and 
tamp agam This method can also be appLed to 
keep grotving soil from mixing with the soil 
used for filLng 

No. 1 . Vigorous Plants for the Beginner’s Rock 
Garden 

AchiUca tomentosa (Yarrow) 

Al)^ssum ssxatilc (Goldentuft) 

Anchusa myosotidiflora (Bugloss) 

Aquilegia mv» (Columbme) 

A^ts alpma (Rock Crest) 

Asperula odorata (Woodruff) 

Ompanula carpatica (Bellflower) 

Cerastmm tomemosum (Snow m Summer) 
Dianthus caesms (Cheddar Pmk) 

Dianthus deltoides (Maiden Pmk) 

Gyjftophila repens (Creeping Gypsophila) 
Hehanthemum muubile (Sunrose) 

Hcuchera sangumca (Coral Bells) 

Ibens sempemrens (Candytuft) 

Im puraila 

Myosotis palnstns semperflorens (Forget me not) 
Nepeta mussmi (Catnip) 

Phlox subulau (Moss Pmk) 

Pnmula polyanrta (Pninrose) 

Polemonium reptans (Creeping Polemomum) 
Saponana ocymotdes (Ro^ Soapwort) 

V — ^ 

S I 

S ■ - 

Sedum spuxiuin cocemeum (Stonecrop) 
Scmpervjvum sobohferum (Hen and Chickens) 
Sempemvom tcctonun (Roof Houseleck) 
Tencnuoi chamaedij’s (Germander) 

Thymns serpyUum (Thyme) 

Tunica sasifraga (Coatfiower) 

Vcroruca mcana (Speedwell) 

Veronica teuenum (rupcstns) (Speedwell) 

Viola Jersey Gem 

No 2, Choice But More Difficult Rock Plants 
Aethionezna pulchcUum (Stonecress) 

Anemone puIsatJla (Windflower) 

Aobneua deltoidea (Purple Rockcress) 

Campanula garganica (Bellflower) 

Campanula rorundifoha (Harebell) 



Saufraga Mc7<7aKbiai\a 

Saxjfraga cordifoLa (Heanleaf Saxifrage) 
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Sedum dasyphyllum (Stonecrop) 

Sedum middendorfianum (Stonecrop) 

Sedum sicboldi (Stonecrop) 

Sempervivum arachnoideum (Spidcr\veb House- 
leek) 

Sempervivum rubicundum 
Silcne alpina (Catchfly) 

Silcne mantima 

Talinum calycinum 

Thj mus languinosus (Thyme) 

Trollius sieboldi (Globeflower) 

Veronica pectmata (Speedwell) 

Viola pedata bicolor (Birdsfoot Violet) 

No 3 Dwarf Shrubs for Rock Gardens 
Abeba grandiflora 

Berbens thunbergi minor (Barberry) 

Cotoncaster horizontalis 
Potentilla fniticosa (Cinquefoil) 

Stephanandra fleroosa 

No 4 Dwarf Evergreens for Rock Gardens 

Chamaecyparis obtusa nana (Dwarf Hinoki 
Cypress) 

Daphne cncorum (Garlandflower) 

Euonymus radicans (Evergreen Wmcercreeper) 

Euonymus radicans mimmus 

Juniperus horizontalis (Creeping Jumper) 

Pinus montana mughus (Swiss Mountain Pine) 
Taxus cuspidate nana (Dwarf Japanese Yew) 

No 5 Plants Suitable for the Shaded Rock 
Garden 

Most rock garden and alpine plants demand 
•rosy,? sv /iil' juav ibswriy' AsiAuuvntg' nVavr x 
sunny situation is best for the average rock gar 
den Circumstances however may be such that 
the garden must be placed in the shade and then 
the following plants a number of them nauve 
wild flowers will be found satisfactory 

Adonis vemabs (Spring Adonis) 

A]uga reptans (Carpet Bugle) 

AUjum moly (Lilyleek) 

Anchusa myosotidiflora (Bugloss) 

Anemone canadensis (Meadow Anemone) 

Aquilegia coerulea (Colorado Columbine) 

Arabis alpina (Rock Cress) 

Arenana baleanca (Sandwort) 

Arenana montana (Mountain Sandwort) 

Asanim canadense (Wild Ginger) 

Aspenila cynanchica (Woodruff) 

Asperula odorata (Woodruff) 

Asplemum tcichomanes (Maidenhair Spleenwort) 
Camassia esculenta (Camass) 


Campanula rotundifolia (Bellflower) 
Cypnpedium pubescens (Lady s Shpper) 
Delphinium tneome (Larkspur) 

Dencana diphjha (Oinklcroot) 

Dicentra evimia (Fringed Bleedingheart) 
Dodccatheon meadia (Shooting Star) 

Epimedium macranthum 

Hepatica tnloba 

Hosta (Funkia) (Plantainhly) 

Hellcbonis niger (Chnstmas Rose) 

Ins enstata (Crested Ins) 

Mentha requiem (Mint) (moist soil) 

Mercensia virgimca( Virgima Bluebells) 

Mitcheila repens (Partridgeberry) (acid soil) 
Myosotis palustns semperflorens (Forget me not) 
Otalis violacca (Violet Woodsorrcl) 

Pachysandra terminahs (Japanese Pachysantb^) 
Phlox divancata (Blue Phlox) 

Phlox subulata (Moss Pmk) 

Polypodium vulgare (Common Polypody) 
Polystichum acrostichoidcs (Christmas Fern) 
PnmuU (Vanous) (Primrose) 

Pulmonana saccharata (Bethlehem Lungwort) 
Sanguinaria canadensis (Bloodroot) 

Saxtfraga umbrosa (Londonpnde Saxifrage) 
Saxifraga virgimana (Virginia Saxifrage) 

Sedum nevi (Stonecrop) 

Sedum pulchellum (Stonecrop) 

Sedum tematum (Stonecrop) 

Silene pennsylvamca (Peatpink) 

Silene virgimca 

Tnlhum grandiflonim (Snow Tnlbum) 

Trollius europaeus (Globeflower) 

Viola (Vanous) (Violet) 

No 6 Lime loving Rock Plants 
Anemone alpina 

Anemone hepatica (Windflower) 

Anemone pulsatilla (Pasqueflower) 

Aquilegta alpma (Columbine) 

Aubrietia deltotdea (Common Aubrietia) 
Campanula pusilla (Bellflower) 

Dtanthus alpinum (Puik) 

Ennus aipmus (Alpine Liver balsam) 

Gypsophila repens (Babysbreath) 

Leontopodium (Edelweiss) 

Saxifraga 

Sempervivum (Houseleek) 

Silene acaulis (Catchfly) 

No 7 Ground Cover Plants for Rock Gar<Jens 

Ajuga reptans (Carpet Bugle) 

Arabis alp na (Rock Cress) 

Campanula carpatica (Bellflower) 

Geranium tomenrosum (Snow in summer) 

Dianthus deltoides (Maidenoink) 
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Euonjmus radicans nunimus 
Myosotis paluscns semperflorens 
Nepeca mussiru (Catnip) 

Phlox subukta (Moss Pink) 

Saponana ocymoidcs (Rock Soapwort) 

Sedam album (Stonecrop) 

Sedum spunum (Stonecrop) 

Thymus serpyllum (Thyme) 

Veromea filiformis (Speeduell) 

Veronica pectmata (Speedwell) 

Veronica teuenum (Speedwell) 

No 8 Bulbs for the Rock Garden 

Camassia csculenta (Camass) 

OuQnodoxa. lucileac (Glocy-of the snow) 
Colchicum (Autumn Crocus) 

Crocus (Crocus) 

Eranthts hyema^ CVVinter Aconite) 

Fnnllana meleagns (Guinea Hen Flower) 
Gaknthus nivalis (Snowdrop) 

Ulium lenuifobum (Coral Laly) 

Muscan botiyoides (Grape Hyacinth) 
l^axcissus (smaller ^anecies, especially Poets and 
Jonquils) 

PuschUma seiUoides 
Scilla bdoLa (Squills) 

Scilla campantilaea 
SciUa nutans 


Scilla sibenca 
Tulipa clussiana 
Tubpa greigi 
Tubpa kaufmanniana 

No 9 Rock Plonts iot Walks ond Sleppind 
Stones 

Aicnana baleanca 
Arcnana vema (Sandwort) 

Hemiana glabra (Bursewort) 

Ltnana cquitnloba (Toadflax) 

Thymus serpyllum (Thyme) 

Thjmus Serpyllum coectneuni (Thyme) 

Thymus serp>llum lanugmosus (Thyme) 

Veronica filiformis (Speedwell) 

Veronica repens 

No 10 Rock Plants for Wei Ground 
Coptis tftfolia (Goldthread) 

Mendia requiem (Mint) 

Mimolus nngens (Morikeyfloaver) 

Myosotis palustxis semperflorens 

Pnmula japonica 

Sedum puJchellum (Stonecrop) 

Sedum tematum (Stonecrop) 

Veronica filiformis (Speedwell) 

Vjola blanda (Sweet White Violet) 

Viola palustns (Violet) 
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The Water Garden. 


O star on the breast of the trverl 
O ntoTvel of bloom and graeet 
Did you fall right down from heaven. 

Out of the sweetest place? 

—Bum 

Today almost everyone wants a water garden. 
Nothing gives as much in result for the time ex- 
pended as this type of gardening. Requirements 
are few; sunshine for the full day, rich soil and 
water. Running spring water should be avoided 
in anv great quantity, as it chills the pool and 
retards the growth of the plant. Waterlilies are 


the most adaptable of plants In a five-inch 
pot they will grow in the spring, blooin and 
grow dormant m cold weather the same 35 the 
lilies planted in larger soil containers. The dif- 
ference is in' the size and number of leaves and 
blooms. 

The first thing which must be determijigd is 
the hind and the shape of the pool. This de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of effort and 
expenditure which the owner is willing t© put 
forth. A very interesting garden can be m^de of 
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two barrel which will sapport two Mies, fall 
size and two tubs of shallow water plants Pro 
cure tw o vinegar barrels, large size these shoxdd 
cost less than $1 00 each Soak with a strong 
soluoon of sal soda to neutralize the vinegar in 
the wood Mark around each barrel where you 
are going to cut it into nvo and place a hoop 
of heavy gal\ anized wire just below the cut as 
showTi in the illustranon This will gi%c you a 
deep tub and a shallow tub Repeat wnth the 
second barrel and then sink the tubs in the 
ground so that the tops are just below the level 
of the ground and about set or seven inches apart 
Edge each with stone to conceal the Avood, and 
make a small rockery betw een the tubs. 

The formal pool is one that follows an exact 
symmetrical pattern This may be constructed 
bv first diggmg a hole a little larger than the 
size of the pool then crectmg concrete forms 
much m the manner of a house foundaaon Any 
round pomon of the pool may be made with 
sheet metal forms reinforced with wood It is 
adtmble that all pools be thirty inches at the 
deepest part—never less than tw o feet Fish will 
winter at this depth without protecnoa The 
side walls should oe at least six mches m thick 
ness and it is better to have them eight mches 
at the bottom The bottom of the pool should 
be made six inches thick and should be sloped 
toward die middle and one end so that when 
you empty or clean it, all the water will run 
to one pomt. 

For man) years, pools have been constructed 
wndi no furdier reinforcing than a close mesh 
hog w’lre netting However this is a precanouS 
practice and almough concrete reinforcing is a 
little mtneate, most authonties xecoounend that 
thrte-cighths inch deformed semforcing rods be 
used and spaced e ghc inches apart to form a 
network. These should be Avired mto the forms 
so as to be m the center of the concrete before 
pouring It Chre must be taken that all bars arc 
well coicred with concrete As the top of the 
pool reccnes the most severe strain due to the 
pressure of icc m the winter it is w ell to run 
two half inch remforemg bars around the enure 
pool Place them about three to four uiches from 
the top and keep them close to the ontstde 
surface of the wall, being sure that they are 
covered at all points wnth at least one mch of 
concrete. Alternate the joints b) allowing them 
to run past each other about six inches. About 
eight mches from the top poke into the wall 


dirough the forms, some pieces of reinforcing 
about ten to tweKe mches long On these ma) 
be constnicted around all or a part of the pool 
a shelf or a ledge to form pockets of soil for 
shallow water aquatics 

For die amateur the informal irregularly 
shaped pool is the ideal It is the least etpensn e 
and can be constructed Atithout forms Rem 
forcing IS necessary for any good pool First, 
mark out the shape of )our pool wath stakes, 
connectmg these stakes with a piece of twine or 
rope So that you may detertmne its size and how 
It fits mto the contours of your ground Dig a 
hole \nth slopmg sides and firm them and the 
bottom down smoothly with a tamper so as to 
form a good fonndaoon for the concrete Met 
slightly with a broom dipped in a bucket of 
water and finish off smoo^ trowclmg with the 
back of a spade 

Dig the poo! SIX inches bigger all the wu) 
around than the size of the pool desired and the 
bonom sk mches deeper Reinforce with rods 
as desenbed m formal pook 

Best results are obtamed Avith a purwre of 
one pan Portland cement, two parts sharp sand 
and three parts w'ashed gravel tlse just enough 
water to make a snff mix A sloppy nux dc 
siToys the effect of the cemenL Better too dry 
than too wet. 

For fiUmg a small pool, a garden hose is us 
ually sufficient Therefore no water connections 
need be made Howeier m pools of fair size, 
an overflow is essential This ma) be piped Avith 
sewer nie into a downspout connection on "the 
house In small pools the w’atcr may be siphoned 
out with a hose by attaching the hose to the 
faucet of a laundry tub fill the hose wnth At atcr 
untij It starts running mto the pool, then remoA e 
the end from the faucet and allow it to dram 
into the tub The overflow here is shown jomted 
m eight inch lengths so that w atcr may be 
lowered graduall) to facilitate cleatung 

MTiat shape to make the pool and what to 
plant IS many times a problem to the water 
gardener The first thing necessary to decide 
this nutter is a httle knowledge of the habits 
and needs of different plants 

On page 157 we show four tj’pes of formal 
pools as well as an idea of Aanous pbnts and 
their uses A noveltj isbnd pool illustrated is 
reached bj stepping stones If this isbnd is made 
into a rose garden bordered by such pbnts as 
al}’ssum It serves two purposes by giving the 
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open location required by the roses as well as 
the scenic effect of the pool 
The lotver diagram shows hotv to add a bog 
garden to your pool without disturbing the 
planting The tub or pan may be used m the 
ground outside of the pool or m the pool itself 
Waterldies need space to spread Three feet 
all around the plant is the mmimum and five feet 


A few fish should be placed m the water as 
well as frogs and sn^s These scavengers keep 
out mosquiros and purify the pool 
As already advised, do not have running water 
m your pool to any great extent if you wish re- 
sults The plants thrive best m still, warm water 
Fountains or falls should be constructed to make 
a maximum of fuss with a minimum of water A 
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starts to V'arm up and danger of freezing is o\cf 
Tropical plants, how tier, should nor be planted 
until from the 20tli of Mi) to the 1st of June 
If St IS possible to plant them a little closer to 
the mtiacc ^\hen they are small, the) may be 
lowered as they g^o^v larger and dc\elop more 
rapidly Howcicr, this is not necessary. 

For soil to fill the boxes, three parts good 
garden loam mwed with one part well rotted 
cow manure, plenty of bone meal and some blood 
meal IS best If manure is used, tc should be com^ 
posted with the soil sc>cral months before be- 
ing put into the botes in order that fermenta- 
tion wiU be oset at that time Do not use humus 
or sour soil 

Blood meal or some chemical fertilizer may 
be added during the plants’ growing season by 
lowcnng the water to the top of the tub, mak- 
ing holes with a piece of pipe, inserting the 
fertilizer, and coienng these holes with sand 
This wnll gne them new life 
Waterhues should be planted with the erowm 
of the plant esen with the surface of the sod 
Coser me soil m the containers with about one 
to two inches of pebbles or sand but do not 
smother the plants w ith it This will keep the 
pool clean. 

The difTcrcncc between annual and tropical 
plants muse be understood if you arc to have 
a really nice garden Tropical pbnes arc the 
most easily growm and give, under favorable 
conditions, much larger and more colorful 
blooms than the hardy If y ou are going to the 
trouble to make a nice pool, a small expenditure 
each year will make it more beautiful and be 
more satisfactory than trying to run it on a 
strictly hardy plant basis 

The illustration on page 157 shows how plants 
look m the water and the sketches arc more for 


identification than for proper setting MTiile 
shadow water aquatics may be grown out in 
midpool It a best to keep them clove to the edges. 
Flints illimwtcd are. Round Foot A — Water 
!ns, B — Arrowhead, C — Papyrus, D — Pickerel 
Kttdi and Umbrella Palm, E — Lotus, F — ^Flowtr- 
log Kush, G— -Pickerel Rusli, II— Water Poppy • 
I— WfltcrhK, J— VchctLcaf, K— Shell Mower, 
L — AVater-fiyacinth, M— Parrot Feather Tfrr- 
txngu}At Tool A— M'ater Ins, B— Arrowhead, 
C— Papyrus, D — Primrose Willow, C — \VIicf 
Leaf, F— Cat tail, G— M'atcrlily , Fl—Sacrcd 
Lotus of the Nile, I — Flowering Rush, J*— 
Pickerel Rusli, K-^ell Flower, L — Wattf- 
hyacinth 

Plants recommended for mal arc Tjoptcal 
Lilies, Blommng, Juno (WTiitcJ, Rubra 

Rose, (Rosy CinnincL Bissct (Pink) Day 
Rlooinmgt Panama Pacific (Purple), Blue Bcautv, 
Aug Koch (Blue), General Pcrehing (Pmk) 
f-Jirdy ljUes ChromateIJa (bellow), Marine 
Rose, Glonosa (Deep Red), Gladstone (White 
Har^) Aftnujtl Phntt for SbjUov Water Par- 
rot Feather (bog ground cover), Water hya- 
cinth, W’atcr poppy, Pnmrosc WMIow Papyrus, 
Jwanese Lotus (WTiitc), tgypmn Lotus Smgle 
(rmk), Azolla and Duckweed (uny, floating)* 
Wild Rjcc (self-propaganng from seed, grows 
10 to !2 ft. tall) Fprwmuf P/an» for SdaWota 
XVairr Vantgaied Sweet Flag Primrose Gcq>er, 
Cat tail Giant Arrowhead, Yellow and Purple 
Water Ins, Forget me not? (in pots jnst touch- 
ing top of w’ater), Mowxnng and Pickerel Rash, 
Water Arum 

IT-- .v. 1 . 1 

* Man- 
Flag 

and Pickerel Kush (Sec lists m Chapter X, ‘The 
Flower Garden.” 



CHAPTER XV 


The Vegetable Garden 


Considering that perhaps the outstanding ad- 
vantage of living m the country, a small town, a 
village or even a city suburb is that we can 
have a garden, it seems strange to me that so 
many of us limit our plantings to lawns, dowers, 
and other ornamentals and rely largely, if not 
wholly, upon canned goods frozen foods and 
vegetables that we buy in markets and stores or 
from hucksters and market gardeners Of these 
four sources, the last two are the more desirable 
because their products are likely to he fresher 
than those of the others But all four are open 
to the objection that practically all the produce 
they sell is such as will withstand rough handling 
and necessarily of tougher fibre than similar 
oods which, grown in home gardens, do not 
ave to be shipped or handled much 

Why Grow Our Own Vegetables? 

No matter how varied an assortment modem 
markets can offer nowadays, and no matter how 
high the ^uabty of the frozen foods that are 
becoming increasingly available, there are four 
outstanding reasons for devoting a moderate 
amount of our garden space to home grown 

F”^. .....u f-^shcr 

• ■ ' . • can 

■ • de- 

■ . ■ ■ * ■ ■ 'ght, 

third, we can grow higher quality vansncs than 
commercial growers usually attempt, and, fourth, 
we can gro%v kinds that we never, or rarely, 
sec offered for sale 

Freshness is of prime importance in all plants 
whose leaves we eat raw, as lettuce, endive; 
garden cress We can have them on our table 
before they would be large enough to gather 
for sale, indeed, the thinnings are as good as the 
more mature crops, if not better And sve can 
use them within a few minutes of their being 
gathered, while they are plump and cusp and 
full of the delicate, evanescent flavors that make 


them delicious as well as beneficial m the menu 

Stage of development, also important with 
salad plants, is even more so m the case of vege- 
tables whose fruits we cat Only the home gar- 
dener can put on his table tomatoes that have 
attamed full npeness on the plant, cucumbers 
firm with moisture and whose seeds are soil soft, 
muskmelons gathered at just the right moment 
(when little cracks show beween the stems and 
die fmits), then ripened for a day or two before 
being chilled and served, garden peas and sweet 
com, neither immature nor too old whose sugars 
and aromas have not been lost m their short 
journey from garden to stove to table These 
two vegetables especially Jose their deJicjousness 
rapidly between gathering and using, because 
their sugars change into starch and other taste 
Jess compounds Asparagus, too, we can “snap 
off” so that every pamcle is edible instead of 
just a green bud at the end of a tough, woody 
stalk 

High qualify is rarely found in commercial 
vanciics because it is generally associated with 
fine texture and thin skin which do not make 
good shippers, it is also often found in vaneties 
characterized by small size, long (or irregular) 
penod of npemng, or relatively unattractive ap- 
pearance, such as commercial growers are not 
interested in But since we eat not only to sus- 
tain life, but also to get reasonable pleasure while 
doing so, we can well confine our selection of 
sorts to grow to those definitely suited to the 
small, amateur garden 

When seed catalogues do not specifically point 
them out, we can recognize the commercial kinds 
(and avoid them) by descriptive words and 
phrases that suggest business returns Such for 
instance, as “immense cropper,” highly prolific,” 
“ercellent shipper,” “stands up we)}, “extra 
early,” “long keeper,” and so on Wc will look 
instead for varieties said to be “ideal for the 
home garden ” “with Jong season of ripening,” 
"when served, everybody wants more,” “of Ime 
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by turnips or winter radish sown in midsum- 
mer for autumn and winter use This would 
make possible three crops in one season from 
the same area Sometimes companion and suc- 
cession croppmg methods are combined, as when 
radishes, lettuce and early cabbage are followed 
by a midsummer sowing of rutabagas, carrots or 
round beets, a four crop combination 

Partnership cropping is illustrated when 
pumpkins, wmter squash, cucumbers or melons 
are sown in a patch of sweet corn, or when a late 
maturing corn and pole beans are sown together, 
the latter climbmg up and bemg supported by 
the former 

Marker cropping consists of dropping radish 
(or other quick-sprounng) seeds at three or four 
inch mtervals m rows of such slow sprouting 
seeds as parsnip and carrot, or those 
whose seedlings are difficult to see 
when they first come up, as onion 
and beet The radishes, appearing 
above ground quickly, mdicate ex- 
actly where the rows are so that 
cultivation may be started without 
delay and the first crop of weeds de 
stroyed while very young 

Grouping the Vegetable Kinds 
Before we can make a workable 
plan that will combine the advantages 
of these croppmg systems, we must 
group the vanous vegetables accord- 
ing to the times their seeds must be 
sown or theu: plants (previously 
started m a greenhouse, hotbed, cold- 
frame or elsewhere) set out 
We must also bear m mind the 
time each will require to reach edible 
matunty, the amount of space each 
one will need, and the amount of 
watenng and feeding it normally re- 
quires All this IS less compbcated 
than It sounds’ 

Here is one grouping according 
to the time the crop occupies the 
ground 

Annual Crops 1 Early spring to 
late spring Forcing radish early let- 
tuce, onion sets, peppergrass (or gar- 
den cress), mustard, fcracus (lamb’s 
lettuce, or com salad), orach, spmach 
2. Long season vegetables, early 


qjnng to late fall Parsmp, salsify, scorzonera, 
chickory, chard, celeriac, leek, parsley 3. 
Early spring to mtdsunmier or early fall Beet, 
early cabbage, long rooted radish, carrot, onion, 
kohl-rabi, early celery, pea, turnip 4 Late spring 
to early fall (killed by frost) Tomato, okra, pep- 
per, eggplant, sweet potato, bean, muskmellon, 
watermelon, pumpkin, squash, husk tomato 
(ground cherry), martynia, luffa, zit-kwa, gher- 
lan 5 Midsummer to late fall Turmp, rutabaga, 
beet, carrot, kohl-rabi, broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
kale, cauliflower, endive, late cabbage, late celery 
6 Late summer to late fall Lettuce, spinach, 
round seeded pea, winter radish, forcing radish, 
mustard garden cress, omon sets 7 To be sown 
tn late summer or early fall for late fall or early 
spring use Dandelion, spmach, fetticus, sorrel 
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Perennial Oops Beadcs the annod crops 
mennoned there are sc\ era! percnmals, asparagns 
and rhnbarb being the best iaiowa in home gar- 
dens. Others arc French (or globe) amchoVc, 
dock, cardoonr sea kale and Jeni^cm (or Ameri- 
can) artichoke The) belong m a separate class 
because diey occupy the same area permanently* 
But, CTcn so, th^ need not exclude quick imtur- 
mg partnership crops tchidi can be sown broad- 
cast among them m early sprmg, and allon ed to 
take their chances, these mature and are used 
before the perennials need the space. Among 
those often groom u asparagus beds (and tchy 
not among odier perennials*) are spinach, let- 
tuce, radishes and early tnrmps- If, in late som- 
mer, seed of spmach or coin salad is scattered 
over the asparagus bed, enough of the hardy 
seedlings should survive the winter to give an 
early cutting the follo«ing spnng sercral weeks 
before a spnng-^wn crop could be expected. 

The Vegelcble Garden Plan 
After trying various si ays of jiulang and csing 
a plan, I fold the foUo^nrjg the most coovement 
and tune-saving like most ample things it is 
harder to deso^ than to do On narrovi strips 
of paper ■write the names of the vegeablcs to be 
gronm in each row, the number of days they 
snU take to readi osable sne, and foe appron- 
taate dates they should be sown. Use a different 
colored paper for each, group of vegetables, blue 
for long season, yellow for short season, early 
sown, red for hot weather crops, and so on 
IMien all are arntten, arrange and re arrange 
foem on a table tmnl yon have worked ont a 
fea^Ie plan like those illustrated It wdl help 
if you fiivt place the long season, earliest sown 
crops at one side of foe area at twice foe unit 
distance decided on. Between these rows alter- 
nate foe short Season carfy kinds, foe “cor np an- 
lOn" vegetables, thai will manire and be gathered 
m late spring or early Summer while the othets 
are still growmg 

IITien foe dips for these earliest sown kinds 
have all been placed, contmne with the slips for 
the next senes of sowings or plannngs and ar- 
range them stmilsrly — foe long season ones alccr- 
nacing with the short. Proceed thus unta you 
have placed all the slips, with the “tender to 
frost” crop at the far side. In each where 
a “marker,” “partner” or “su^ession” crop is to 
be used, place the slip r e pre s e n ting it temporan^ 
on foe mam crop for that row 


After testing the worLabihty of the arrange- 
ment by studying each row m relation, first, to 
nhat It IS to concam during the whole growing 
season, and second, to the row on each side of it, 
yon can make an actual plan from foe slips, 
cither by rewnnng foe names or pastmg the £ljj» 
on a Ui^ sheet of paper or cardboard- Because 
su^ a sheet s fikely to be nusplaced, is hard to 
handle out of doors, and ts almost sure to blow 
as^’ay on a wmdy day, a good scheme is to draw 
the ontlinr of the garden to scale on a large 
bread board and rule parallel lines foe unit d^ 
tance apart to repnesenr spaces betu-een rows. If 
done v^nth waterproof ink fo« need nor be done 
again for sc\ eral y ears. Then y oo can paste foe 
named shps exaedy as you have arranged them 
on die ublc, using rubber pastmg cement if pos^ 
sible, so that they can be removed tnfoont tear- 
ing if need arses: A hole bored m the middle 
of one nde will make it possible to hang foe 
plan up our of foe ivay uhen not m trsc. The 
smoofo, hard surface is good to wntc on when 
you want to make notes to guide your future 
operenons. Later y ou can copy both plan and 
notes into > our garden record book for pema 
nent reference. 

Crop rotation ts Jes practicable in gnTall 
gardens than m large scale famuag Xcverfoe- 
Icss, wheneter posiblc, group foe plants foat 
require sinular t^tural treatment and shift them 
about from y car to y ear The following grotrps 
can succeed one another in different seasons (or 
parts of foe same season) according to con- 
venience, do not let one crop of a group follow 
another of foe same group 

1 Beans, garden peas 

2 Com, tomato, eggplant, ptpper, ground 
cherry (or husk tomato) 

? Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cabbage, celery , 
diard, coUard, cress, dandelion, enfovc, talc, 
kohl rabA lettuce, mustard, TCew Zealand spmaifo, 
orach, spmach. 

4 Cucaloupe, cucumber, gherkm, okra, 
pumpkin, squash, warermclon 

f Beet, carrot, chicoiy, endue; garlic, leek, 
parslei, parsnip, radish, rutabaga, salsify, scor- 
xoneia, shallot, turnip 

Try Co have a following crop as different as 
possible from the preceding one. If foe two are 
OQtanically or cuturally related (as mustard, 
cabbage and turnips), insects and pbnc diseases 
that attack the first are likely to oe more trouble- 
some ou foe gfoets. Also, if a senes of, say, root 
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crops IS grown, they tend to use up certain kinds 
of plant food, so that the last in the senes may 
be partially starved 

Making the Vegetable Garden 
The site When choice is possible, this should 
be fully exposed to the sun and longer from 
north to south than from east to west For if 
the rows can run north and south and the long 
way of the area, this aviU favor the even distribu- 
tion of sunlight and also reduce the number of 
necessary turns with the wheelhoe at the ends 
of the rows when cultivating Always the plot 
should be well drained, because vegetables fail 
to grcfw well m poorly drained ground and be- 
cause slow evaporation of excess water keeps 
the ground cold and “late” m spring and more 
subject to drouth m dry weather If 
It can be higher than the adjacent 
ground so much the better, this iviU 
favor the “drainage" of cold air to 
the lower levels and often prevent 
damage by late spnng and early 
autumn frosts 

Southern and southeastern expo 
sures are earlier than western and 
northern slopes because they are 
warmer, especially when high ground 
to the notth and west protects them 
from prevailing winds Snotv soon 
disappears on such slopes, excess 
water quickly drains away, and plant 
ing may start a week or two w ceks 
earlier than elsewhere Furthermore, 
crops normally mature earlier in such 
locations However, if well drained 
as to air and water, and shielded from 
cold winds by high ground, woods, 
windbreaks or hedges, level land is 
nearly as early 

Soils The best soils for vegetable 
gardens are loams, that is, combina 
rions of sand, clay and humus These 
hold moisture and fertility better than 
sands, and arc mote easily wotked 
than clays They can be built up by 
adding humus forming matenab such 
as manures, compost, leafmold or 
green manures, or m case of suff clay, 
as follows In late autumn spread 
fresh manure (a two horse load to 
2,500sq ft ) and plow or dig It under, 

Icaimg the ground rough, dunng 


^vmtc^, add an inch of sifted coal ashes, prefer- 
ably on the snow, in spring, smooth down the 
clods, add hydrated lime or wood ashes (about 
a pound to the square yard) and rake in before 
fitting the soil for planting Repeat the program 
annually (except that hmc need be added only 
once every five years) until the soil is rich and 
friable 

The best source of the valuable humus is stable 
manure because it is full of bacteria that help 
release plant food and because, in decaying, it 
also supplies plant food elements discarded by 
ammals If a local supply is not available it can 
be bought m dried, pulverized, easy-to-use form 
that IS also free of weed seeds When you want 
to improve a heavy clay, turn under fresh manure 
m autumn so it can decay over winter, when a 



ouf a qarden-Slieet of [few to diq liqht and heavqMib 
paper on drawmq ot bread 
board-~Use loose strips ef paper 
toTcpreseTit diffmnt cropt 



Always firm sod well after sewirq 
seed with board or bi( treading 
especially m liqKt sails. 




Run out sttdlinqs fc permit qooJ 
qrowtK — Thinned out plants 
can be cooked and eaten toci 



TiUayt tsbtTdial-use whetl 
hoewith different interchanqs* For small gardens band weed* 
able p8Tt!s-“0r«nv«fwriou5 ingispractlcal* Hereare 
kinds ef hoe* tqpcs of hand weeders. 
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bght soil IS to be ennched, apply well decayed 
manure in spring as the plant food la it will 
quickly become a^ ailable 

Green manures are crops (grams, roots, etc.) 
gro^^^^ solely to be turned under while green 
and soft to improve the soil If so^vn after mid- 
summer, they are generallj called ‘ cover crops” 
because they protect the ground against winter 
washing and excessive leaching of plant food 
Crops used for diese purposes are of t\to classes 
those that gather nitrogen from the air and add 
It to the soil, and those that cannot do this but 
merely protect the surface and conserve what 
food IS already present. Crimson clover (sow 
an ounce to 200 sq ft.), winter vetch (an ounce 
to about 60 sq ft) and Canada field peas (an 
ounce to about 40 sq ft ) ate the most suitable 
nitrogen gathenng crops for home gardens 
Sow them on any vacant land from July until 
mid autumn Crops of the other type include 
Buckwheat, <1 ounce to about 60 sq ft,), rye, 
barley and oats (aa ounce to about 30 sq ft ), 
and runups or rape (1 ounce co 1,200 sq ft) 

A good combmacioa is buckwheat, enmson 
cloter, rye and winter vetch sotvn all at once in 
mid July, either on empty ground or between 
rows of late vegetables The first frost will lall 
the buckwheat, and perhaps the ctunson clover 
won’t Uve over winter, but the rye and tetch 
will, and they ^vill cononue growing m spring 
until dug or plowed under 
Artificial monure, to take die place of or 
supplement the real thing can be made as fol- 
lows, according to Missoun Expenment Station 
Bullcnn No 2SJ (nou out of print) Heap 
strau cut m ecds, liwi clippings, and other waste 
vegetable nutter in loose, fiat topped piles, five 
or six feet high on ground fuUy exposed to the 
weather On top of each 4 to 6 inch layer, 
spnnUe eienlj a mixture of 45 per cent am- 
monium sulphate 40 per cent finely ground lime- 
stone {not burnt lime*) and 15 per cent super 
phosphate at the rate of seven or eight pomwfe to 
approximately 100 pounds of the aegetable ma 
tenaL Wet the pile as it is built and often enough 
thereafter to keep it moist, and the material will 
usually decay m three or four months, especially 
if if IS forked o% er once or tw ice so as to throw the 
outside layer into the interior The resulnng 
compost is well worth making to improve the 
soil, to get od of Waste vegetable matter, and tO 
ai.oul paying for as much high priced fcrulofE 
as wviultf other^Vlse be needed. 


Commercial Fertilizers As already noted 
(Chapter 2) commercial fertilizers are organic 
and inorgamc Various materials of each type are 
often bought separately' and mixed for use m 
farming and commercid \egetable growing, bur 
if is generally advisable and more convenient m 
small gardens to use prepared plane foods, that is 
complete, balanced nurtures carrying analysis 
figures shoiving the percentage content of nitro- 
gen, phosphates, and potash Fertilizer recom- 
mendations arc usually made on an acre basis To 
find the corresponding amounc to apply to a 
small garden, divide the number of square feet 
man acre (43,560) by the recommended amount 
to apply (say 1,000 pounds) The answer (43 
and a fraction m dus case) is the number of 
square (cet on which one pound of the mixtuic 
should be spread 

Sot) Preparation Land that has been m sod 
for several years should be manured, plowed or 
dug in mid autumn and left rough over winter to 
break dowTi the turf and destroy many insects 
la spnng level the clods or furrow's as soon as 
the sod is dry enough to work The depth of the 
digging or plowing must depend upon the depth 
of the sod, avoid bringing up too much of the 
sab soil at any one time, but merease the depth 
of the surface layer gradually Double digging 
or trenching is always good pracace 

Cidtivated ground can be prepared in fall (best 
foe heavy sod) or m spnng when it has lost the 
gbstemng wet appearance, or when a squeezed 
handful does not wet the hand but breaks apart 

. .1 L fTn » , . • * , 


can be planted that same day 

Seasonal Vegefable Garden 
Acfivthes 

Seed Sowing In spnng seed can be sown 
about four times its diameter, then lightly finned 
in with the head of a take, later, in dry weather, 
sow deeper and press more firmly Large seeds 
(peas, beans, etc ) will sprout well if, after 
tramping the rows firmly you cover them with 
IcKBcly raked sod to serve as a mulch 
Soon after sowing use the steel rake very 
lightly over the enure bed, within a week repeat 
the raUng m the drrection of the roxss, but pref- 

«_V1 .1. *. ^ 
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As soon as the plants have developed their second 
or third true leaves, thin them to the required 
distance for good development Some of the 
thinnings can be transplanted to fill gaps m the 
rows or to make new rows, or if large enough, 
they can be eaten, especially those of beets, 
lettuce, etc 

Setting Out Plants- In cold climates, some 
vegetables are always started under glass or m 
sheltered beds, and transplanted when they reach 
suitable size and when conditions m the open are 
favorable Sown in flats, the seedlings arc 
“pricked out” to stand nvo mches apart each 
way in other flats as soon as they can be handled, 
then, after being gradually “hardened" they are 
planted outdoors, the soil being well firmed 
around them The more tender and “fussy" kinds 
— eggplant, pepper, etc, — are often 
ncked out into small clay or paper 
oxes to lessen the disturbance of 
their roots in later transplantings If 
cutworms are feared, wrap a “collar" 
of paper around each stem so it will 
extend an inch above and below soil 
level when setting out the plants 
Following the light raking already 
described, cultivation of the soil be- 
tween TOWS and plants should be ear- 
ned on frequently to loll weeds and 
especially to maintain a dirt mulch 
which tends to prevent loss of sod by 
washing, to facilitate the entrance of 
water mto the ground, and to pre- 
vent its loss by evaporanon Untdthe 
fohage shades the ground, stir the 
soil after every ram (as soon as a crust 
has formed and dried) or, m dry 
spells, every week or ten days For a 
garden 50 by 50 feet or larger, some 
form of wheelhoe is a great time and 
labor saver, for a smaller plot the 
Dutch or scuffle hoe (worked while 
Walking backward) and other simdar 
hand tools are excellent because they 
obviate wallang on the freshly 
loosened ground 

Watering If artificial watering 
seems needed, ordinary mnnlding 
With hose and nozzle is futile for 
reasons already explamcd Real water- 
ing should drench the ground a foot 
deep or more, and be followed 
w soon as possible by cultivation 


Actually, an occasional such soaking will not call 
for as much water as daily sprmldings, but will 
make much better use of it The pnnciple of 
overhead irrigation as used so generally on truck 
farms can be apphed in immature m various ways 
in the home garden 

Crop Protection- Ckintrol of plant enemies 
begins with “sanitation,” that is, the disposal of 
weeds and crop residues that harbor plant diseases 
and insects between seasons 

Shepherd’s purse and wild mustard are early 
sprmg^ hosts for cabbage butterflies, old cabbage 
stumps are feeding grounds for plant lice, and 
so on Roraang crops help to prevent the spread 
of vanous soil borne diseases, club root or cab- 
bage and related plants, scab of potatoes and 
beets, etc 



Rhubarb can be fmed under Hov asparagus grows S how 
a drain hie right In the gsidu) to use the asparagus knife 



Good For growing tender vegetables-'^Folding paper 
boxes to place in a flat (^Flat with removable side 



A good tagout of earlg planted vegetables for hotbed 
(or cold frame) gets a big start on the spring season 
Radishes lettuce, & eartg root crops can be eaten from 
frame-- others are set out fn garden 
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THE VEGETABLE CA50EN 


PLANTING CHART 

PLANTS 


Succcsave 
PUobag 
(Day* Apart) 



ItDportant Sug^ooa* 


iO-30 

14 day* to Sept 


14 day* 

7-14 day* 

June for Pall 
7-10 day* 


Early planting* can be IbDowed by Fall vcgetahlc* 

Longer bearing than above Uae poles 6-8 ft. long, plant 6 leedj per pole and later thin to 
Cultivate a* for Bush Snap Beam above. (three. 

Plant and thin as for Pole Snap Beans above. 


Eauly grown In Winter so giecnbouie, hotbed or window boa 

Tie outer leaves over ceoter bud when 6 to S Inches long 
Fertzl ae heavJy— plant Oa nch soil aad supply abundaot mouttire. 
Can be grown in windovt boves lo Spring 
TUI top (Oil frequently and keep tree of weed* 

Do belt in cool weather, to plsni a* early as peanble. 


10 day* to June 


June 

June-Ju!y 


Plant 3 or 4 traaD tuber* In a bin. 

IVtacer crop may be learted so hfay 

VVben tmall ipreua begin to appear— Cut large leaves off to favor rpreuis 
Fertilise and eulavate f te d y— H ill up slightly as growth progtetse* 

Leaves bunched for bUodung la early FaU. 

Never allow piano to become cheeked In growth 
Blanching cot requ red— Root* remain la ground vniU wanted 
See ' Vegetable Guide lor Infonoatioo on blanching 

Then raued and traospUnted In trench and covend with oaDUre — After 4 to S weeks ready 

(for lue 

Stand* hot weather better ibao cabbage or kale Grown widely In Soulbeeo Sutes 
Deep soil and frequent cultivatiott makes bc*t crop 
riant ID low hill* for perfect drainage while youog 
Grow beat In well drained, warm sod. 

Quite hardy and docs well wbere cauliflower cannot be grown 

Plant in open furrow 5 or 6 loeba deep— Draw in earth ii plant* grow to level of garden, 
riant in hiU*, 10 lo 12 aeed thui to 4 j^anei 
Soak seed 2 hours w hot water 

P equirc* frequent culuvatioD unbi plants cover the ground 


PLANTS 



! Aug -Sept 
May-Junc 

Sept. (lit. yr) 

1 2n<l Spring 

' U crowoi get too large after tw® or three years— divide aod reset 

In northern stale* inukb asparagus to prevent heaving of the root* during winter 

1 Blanch by covering wstb stnn* or Ic^yeM. 

Tends to become rank weed— culnvate eloedy and toot out volunteer*. 

1 Keep blosiom italki cut back— fluweis and »eed eshausi plant 
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Use repellents, such as naphthalene flahes or 
tobacco dust, in the soJ around cucumber and 
melon plants to dnve away cucumber beetles, 
hydrated hme and Bordeaux mixture to repel flea 
beetles on beets and potatoes, and so on Spray 
and dust mtelligcntly or ) ou wtU w aste money, 
materials and time wnthout gerang results Con- 
sult Chapter 17 for general pnnaples and sugges- 
tions and if pamcuktly troublesome problems 
arise, appeal for adMce to professional grow'ers 
m your neighborhood or to your county agent 
or state agncultural espenment station It is 
alwa^'S wiser for the amateur gardener to use 
commercial brands of sprays and dusts than to 
attempt to make his owm m«mres Reliable man- 
ufaciurere keep their brands up to standard, or 
they couldn’t continue in business 

The Harvest A^'hen crops reach usable size, 
gather the edible parts and remove the rest to the 
compost heap because, left m the ground, it only 
wastes plant food and water Then prepare, 
plant, or sow the vacant ground to some other 
crop so as to keep it actively producing some- 
thing other than weeds all season long, w hether 
vegetables or a cover crop Harvescmg really 
starts when lettuce thmnmgs and peppergrass cut- 
tings can first be used in early spring, and con- 
tmaes wnol the lost toroips, cabbage, celery, etc,, 
are gathered for wuntcr use As most crops of 
vancras kinds mature more rapidly than they can 
be consumed, a part of each can usually be canned 
or dned for use during winter Spnng, summer 
and carl} fall cropsspeciaUy desirable for canning 
mclude baby beets and carrots, tender pea^ 
smngless beans and limas, sweet com |asc past 


the “milk” stage, summer squash while the seeds 
are soft, okra, while soft, to add to soup stock, 
cocumbers and onions, for pickles, tomatoes, 
alone or w «h spices and other v egetabits to make 
catsup, chutney , relish, etc. 

Storage of home garden vegetables is gen- 
erally limited to late fall crops that can, under 
favorable conditions, be kept for weeks or 
months They fall into four classes 1. Those 
that may be left m the ground over winter with- 
out injury’, as parsnip, salsify, scorzonera, Jemsa- 
Icm amchoke 2 Those w bch, when dug. must 
be kept cold, dark and not too dry, as beet, 
carto^ turtup, potato, cabbage, cauliflower, brus- 
sels sprouts, celery, leek, eggplant, pepper, winter 
radish, rutabaga 3 Those that must be kept cold 
and dry, onion, garlic 4 Those that most be kept 
warm and dry, pumpkin and winter squash. 

Honse cellars m which there are heaters arc 
suited to only group four The others must go 
m a separate cold, moist cellar or out of doors. 
Celery, Jeeks, cabbage, cauliflower, and bnisscls 
sprouts can be “planted” m boxes, root crops arc 
scored m crates or boskets placed oa the floor 
One ccnvemcni scheme employ’s a coldframe 
deep enough to hold cabbage, ecc^ hung upside 
down, celery and leeks “planted,” and root crops 
m onion crates, peach baskets or bushel hampers, 
la sev ere weather such a frame must be protected 
against freezing icmpcratnics by mats, (guilts, or 
some other thick covering For "planMg ma- 
terial'' indoors, or m a vegetable pit; granulated 
peat moss kept barely moist is ideal, lighter to 
handle than sand or sod, inexpensive, and able to 
hold moisture for a Jong time. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Fruits and Berries 


All the reasons advanced for growing vege- 
tables apply, and with even greater force, to 
growing fruits m home gardens Moreover, frmc 
plants have other than food produang values 
They cost no more, generally speaking, than 
shrubs, trees and vmes that are planted solely 
for ornament Yet, most of them are attracuve 
enough m foliage and flower to deserve orna- 
mental positions in the garden, they are as easy 
to manage, and their enemies are better under- 
stood and more easily controlled And above 
all IS the physical benefit and pleasure a family 
can take m “fruit from our own garden ” Apncot 
trees are conspicuous with their glonous rose- 
pink flowers in early spring, the large flowered 
varieties of peaches soon follow, then come the 
Japanese plums, the European varieties, sweet 
and sour chernes, apples and pears All these 
can be used as specimen or shade trees except 
along the street front The bramble fruits may 
serve as hedges along a fence or in place of it 
For an informal, undipped hedge about five 
feet high the black raspberry is excellent be- 
cause It “stays put,” (whereas red raspbcrnes 
^read to adjacent ground by developing suckers 
from their roots), it bears snowbanks of bloom 
in May and delicious fruit in July Dwarf fruit 
trees trained as cordons or espaliers arc excellent 
for beautifying unsightly walls or they can be 
grown on trellises like grapes Grapes may re- 
place such vmes as kudzu, akebia and actimdia 
on verandas, pergolas and summerhouses Even 
strawberries in well tended beds are pleasing to 
look at throughout the growing season 
The objection that one “must wait so long” 
before getting fruit can be answered two ways 
First, no matter how long one waits he will never 
get any fruit from an elm or a spruce, a Dutch- 
man’s pipe vine, a forsythia bush or any other 
“purely omamcntal’ plant Second, the waiting 
penod IS not “so long” after all For instance, 
evetbcanng strawberry plants set in early spring 
Will start to bear in July and contmue more or 


less regularly until cold weather stops them 
Regular varieties will bear abundantly the fol- 
lowing summer Bush fruits and grapes will start 
the year following plantmg and give increasing 
annual yields for several years Nectarines, 
peaches, sour cherries, plums, apricots, and sum- 
mer varieties of apples and pears generally bear 
fruit the third summer, while even sweet cherries 
and the slower maturing varieties of apples and 
peare usually begm the fourth or fifth, espeaally 
if on dwarf stock 

As a specimen for a prominent position few 
shrubs equal a well grown quince bush in full 
flower, none approach it m early autumn when 
laden with golden fruit One bush is sufficient 
both as a specimen and as a source of fruit for a 
family of ordinary size In soil naturally or 
purposely made acid, blueberries (huckleberries) 
may be grown m the garden Their foliage is 
glonous m its autumn color and during winter 
the red branches are conspicuous Some of the 
new, unproved vanenes developed by Miss Eliza- 
beth White of New Jersey ripen successionally 
over a penod of about two months 

Only m large gardens is there space for sweet 
chemes because mature trees often spread to 
fifty feet, whereas sour cherry trees rarely reach 
half that diameter and are easily kept withm 
bounds by judicious pnimng Standard apple 
and pear trees also arc too large for the small 
garden, but when dwarfed they are easily adapted 
to smaU quarters trained as either pyramids, 
globes, or espaliers 

Choosing and Buying Plants In choosmg 
vanenes for the home garden always select those 
of high quality and that are popular in the 
locality, even though the stock may have to be 
bought from a nursery some distance away 
Choice vanenes not obtainable m nursenes may 
be had by grafting or budding them on sturdy- 
gnnving commercial vanenes or seedling trees 
These processes arc simple, so if space is limited 
one tree may be made to — 
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varieties Saons or buds of desired varieties may 
be secured through exchange or purchase from 
owners Local expcnnicnc statioat gcnerallv 
know ttho has trees of desired kinds and will 
gladly aid searcher? A few nurseries offer trees 
already grafted or budded with three to five 
vanctics, bur so far as I ha\c learned, not sorts 
best adapted to an amateur’s needs 

Among the most widely successful frmt 
s'anctics of high tjualitj which can generally be 
bought from nurseries, even though the fruit is 
not often found in markets or stores, arc those 
listed on page 178 os a guide to help amateurs 
m making their selections. If )oa want to grow 
reallv new vaneties, % ou should join the New 
York State Fruit Testing Cooperative Associ* 
anon, whose object is to discover how such 
novelties behave in various parts of the world 
For his $1 00 dues, each member is cnricled to a 
premium plant of his own choice from the sea- 
sonal list, and he may buj at cost as manj other 
plants as he desires Wnte the secretary at 
Geneva, N Y„ for deads, 

Among the common mistakes made when buy- 
ing fruit trees one of the most unfortunate u the 
purchase of large trees under the supposition 
that ihej will produce fruit earlier than )oungcr 
ones. For one thing such trees arc often ‘left- 
overs,” and when they are dug, the roots may 
be so badly damaged that thej recover slowly 
Smaller trees, two or even one jear old, given 
the ame care, usuall) sure to bear sooner Com- 
mercial fcuit growers almost never plane trees 
older than two years, in fact, One J ear trees are 
generally prcfcired because the branches can be 
developed where the planter wants them to be 

Frud Growing Prachces 
Building Strong Trees ^Vhen you buy a fruit 
rce, insist upon one whose straight stem has 
lever been cut or broken If its branches arc far 
ipart on the trunk with the three largest pointing 
n different directions, you vvill have no difhcolty 
,ti devetopmg a symmetrica!, strong specimen* 
Next best IS a Svhip ” or branchless, yearling 
tree on which by suppressing undcsircd shoots 
and encouraging well placed branches, you can 
develop a symmetneal tree 
Always avoid a tree with a Y-crotch forma 
tion~two erect stems of equal size and vigor 
If both grow, they will sooner or later split apart 
But this fault can be corrected (1) by cutting 
back one branch severely and the other little or 


not at all, (2) cutting Ivacic one to a six inch 
stub which IS left for two or three jejrs then 
removed clanlj (th« rbn is best with ncwlv 
planted trees), (3) if the tree is a sapling with 
a well cstablivhed root s)stejn, not a newly 
planted one, you can cut off one branch at once, 
at its base 

Most fruit trees, bushes and vines arc dug in 
autumn and stored for spnng deliver) It is vvtil 
to order b) Janiur) while stocks are complete 
Before you sign for a delay ed shipment of nuRtry 
stock insist on a ' bad order receipt” from the 
express, freight or mail agent Send it to the 
nursery company at once with a statement giv- 
ing the facts and describing the condition of the 
plants A month or sw weeks later report on 
their performance and, if necessary, file a cbim 

Unpack nursery stock in a sheltered, shaded 
place Dtaminc the roots and prune back to 
sound wood any that are broken or scraped. 

In planting make the holes amply large and 
even deeper than seems neeessaiy Throw the 
upper layer of good soil m one pile and m riJhng 
the hole put It in hm, around the roots Never 
place manure or chemical fertilizer close enough 
to bum them Organic fertilizers— bone mm, 
cononsced meal and dried blood— are safe to mix 
with the soil and damp peat moss v ill help the 
roots to start growth Break the soil up so vt will 
sift dowTj among the roots and when they are 
covered, pack It thoroughly by tramping UTien 
ihe hole is foil, leave a bowl Uke depression m 
which to appl\ w-ater during dry spelU. 

After planting cut back the top one half or 
more so as to create a balance between it and 
the root system When doing this, loosen the 
wires holding any labeb or hang them by la^e 
loops around the trunk or a mam branch 

Here are proper distances (in feet) to allow 
between plants based on the space a full growTi 
plant will cover 

Apple, Standard 30, Apple, Dwarf on Douctn 
roots, 20, Apple, Dwarf on Paradise roots, 12, 
Apneot, 20 Blackberry, 8, Blueberry, 8, Boysen- 
berry, 8, Clierry , Hybnd Bush, <S, Cherry , Sour, 
20, Oicriy, Sweet, 30, Currant, 5, Dewberry, 6 
to 8 Gooseberry, 5, Grape, 8, Loganberry, 8, 
Nectanne, 20, Pcadt 20, Pear Dwarf, 15, Pear, 
Standard 25, Plum, 20, Quince, 15, Raspberry, 
Black, 6, Raspberry, Purple, 8, Raspberry, Red, 
5, Strawberry, 2, k oongberry, 8 

Site When planning a garden for fruit, choose 
the site— -if choice is offered — ^with even more 
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care than )ou ^\ould locate a \cgctablc garden 
(See Qiaptcr XV) Exposure is especially im- 
portant Avoid eastern and southern slopes for 
apricots, peaches and nectarines because m such 
places the flower buds are likely to swell early 
and be injured b) spring cold snaps Or phnt 
these trees on northern and western sides of 
buildings and wtiIIs Other tree fruits, grapes 
and berry plants are hardier and blossom later 
Soil Pniics can often be made to thnve m 
sod where a vegetable garden would fad In 
such eases make the holes extra large and deep, 
cover the bottoms liberally with bones, and nil 
them at planting time with a mixture of equal 
parts good soil and damp peat moss, dusted with 
a handful of bone meal to each three or four 
shovelfuls 

Feeding The first year after planting the 
feeding roots extend only a little way 
from the base of the plant, but there- 
after they forage farther and farther 
in all directions, the mam root 
blanches becoming mere earners of 
moisture and food Hence, manure 
and fertilizer should be applied to an 
encircling zone that extends from 
about half way benvecn the trunk 
and the limit of the branch spread to 
about twice that distance Where the 
ground is kept cultivated or well 
mulched, the applications of manures 
and fertilizers recommended for the 
vegetable garden arc satisfactory, but 
on sod land they should be doubled 
so both the grass and the fruit plants 
Will be fed Qcan cultivation is pref 
erable for tree and bush fruits groxvn 
in rows, but if they are planted along 
fences, heavy mulchmg is usually 
better as it conserves moisture, keeps 
down weeds, and adds humus 
How to Gather Fruits Tree fruits 
should never be pulled off the trees 
so as to break the twigs or wound the 
fruiis Proper ways arc as follows 
^pple Hold the specimen m the 
palm of the hand the stem firmly be 
^cen fingers and thumb and give a 
fxvist If It is ripe enough the stem 
Will separate from the twig without 
damage to either Fear Hold as de 
senbed for apple but raise specimen 
through an arc of about 30* If the 


in 

stem docs not separate readily at the po nt of 
union with the rtvig, it is not ripe enough, 
leave it on the tree 

Pesf Confrol In the Fruit Garden 

Principles of spraying and dusting are the 
same here as explained in Chapters XV and 
XVII, but a few additional suggestions will be 
in order It has been demonstrated that scale 
and other insects that hatch m early spnng from 
eggs laid on plants the previous fall can be most 
readily killed by spra) mg with a ‘ dormant” 
or “winter strength lime-sulphur solution, or a 
miscible oil emulsion, just when the leaf buds 
begin to s\v ell At this lime the shells of the eggs 
and the protective covering of hibernating scales 
become softer and more porous so the spray 


Dlaqram showing how as dwarf frees of sm kinds can 
be qrown m fhe space (aoxaoft) required bij one stand- 
ard apple hee«*mdtcated dotted circles. 




o\* 


o»dwxrf apple 


IMrees qrowto 
such size asfo 
undulij crowd, 
some can be re- 
moved after a 
few years. 



Simple Cleft CraPtmg Trellfs for dewberry 
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penetrates them more readily Overwintering 
fungi can ako be destroyed by lime-sulphur so 
the one spray at the tune specified will be doubly 
effective Arsenate of lead can be added to 
potfon the fiist to appear of the chewing insects 
wluch Somehow seem to know just when the 
fiist tender leaflets are gomg to be ready for 
them 

Herewith a few directions for the protecDon 
of special fruits 

Apple and Pear The codim moth lays cgp 
on the newly formed fruits The larva or grub 
which makes them wormy usually cats its way 
in at the blossom end and once iimdc it cant 
be checked Therefore, a spray or dust poison 
must be appLed before the calyx closes which 
is a week or ten. days after the flowers fall Leaf 
chewing insects, such as canker worms, arc con 
trolled by this same treatment but plant hce and 
other suckmg hugs must be killed with a luco- 
tine rotenonc or other contact spray or dust 
Borers m, trunk and mam branches most be cut 
out if not too deep or destroyed by thrusemg a 
flexible wire into their burrows in August or 
September when their presence is mdicatcd by 
saw dust like castings at me entrances. Fire blight 
of apples, pears and qumces which bbekens 
leaves and kiUs twigs and branches, is a bacterial 
disease that cannot be controlled by spraying 
or dusting Diseased parts must be cut out and 
burned wth sanitary precautions nte your 
state expenment station for detailed direcnons 
Peaches and other stone fruits are made 
wormy by curcuhos (snout beedes) -which make 
crescent-shaped wounds in the fruit and lay eggs 
beside them However the adults feed on the 
foliage before the flowers open so the trees 
be spvxs t4 wvSv a -^Vvle. 

the lea\ es arc <lc\ clop ng again after most of the 
shucks ha\c fallen from the young fruits and 
once more a week later If the trees are m a 
chicken ^'ard, or if chickens can be cenfiaed 
beneath them in spring the fowls will devour 
many of the insects, especially if the trees are 
soundH thumped with a carpet-covered sledge 
hammer early m the morning to jar off the adults 
while cold and slugg sh Later the chickens (and 
birds, coo) will cat many of the larvae that crawl 
out of the fallen fruit before they can burrow 
into the ground to pupate 

These trees, especially peaches, are also at 
tacked by a parucular kind of borer which TB- 
ually tntersat or a littlebelo-« the ground surface. 


where a mass of soft gum and sawdust like frass 
reveals the mjury (HarefuUy scrape jc and thff 
sod away to find the small entrance hole Thed 
cut the bark tvith a sharp knife to find the bur 
row and the worm Repeat a couple of m eelJ 
later to locate any that may ha\e been missed 
Early November is the best time to do this. If 
borers arc bad, ic may be necessary to protect 
trees by fumigating the sod around them with 
paradichlorobcnzcnc which can be bought, with 
direcoons, at seed stores Diseases of these fruiD' 
can be controlled by prompt spraying or dustm^ 
with fung Cldcs 

Cherry and Plum branches and twigs attacked 
by black knot must be cut off and burned as 
soon as the swellings are noticed to prevent the 
spread of this disease 

Currant ond Gooseberry foliage is eaten by 
green worms which should be poisoned by spray 
mg or dusnng upward from near the ground so 
ail the fobage will be covered Start as soon as 
the first leaves open and keep it up but after 
the bushes flower use only a non poisonous 
spray or dust such as a pyiethrum or rotenone 
preparation Plant lice which somenmes cause 
currant leaves to curl up must be sprayed with a 
contact poison before they become enfolded and 
hidden in the leaves As old stems serve as breed 
mg quarters for borers, cut out and bum any 
that have borne three crops 

Raspberries and their km arc attacked by 
vanoos che-vving insects for which use lead 
arsenate up to the tunc the flowers drop then 
a non poisonous spray or dust Borers in flic 
growing shoots cause wilting Cut infested parts 
and bum 

Gropes have several leaf eating enemies easily 
oaomUed by e«Vy Isid -ssatrAtt sprays 
hce on the ops of shoots can be destroyed by 
dipping the ^oots m a mcoQne solution or cut 
nng ofl and burning them 

Fruits for Home Gardens 

Apple Before you plant even one standard 
apple tree make sure you can mire the space 
It mtU need— a circle at least 40 ft. m diameter 
If you can t, plan to use dwarf trees which arc 
often planted 1 0 ft. apart Hoivcv cr it is better 
to set apple (or pear) trees 20 ft apart and put 
smaller growmg shorter Lved kinds alcerpaMg 
in each direction betiveen them— peach, nec 
tanne, apncoc, plum and cherry In this way 25 
divarf trees can go in the space one standard 
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apple tree « ould need, as shown in die illustra- 
tion As the) become crowded, tahe out the 
shortest lived kinds first In any ease, it is ad- 
visable to devote the surrounding ground, while 
the trees arc small, to annual v cgcrabics or straw - 
berncs, or else to keep the ground in a two foot 
circle around each tree cultivated clean so as to 
reduce the danger of attacks by borers 
\\'hen the trees begin to bear fruit, w atch for 
these signs of special food needs small, )cl!owish 
leaves and short, spindling shoots mean insuf- 
ficient nitrogen, in that ease give each four year 
old tree about a pound of nitrate of soda in spring 
and increase the amount by a quarter pound 
for each additional ) car Dark green Icav es and 
long, sturd) growth indicate plcn^ of nitrogen 
but a possible lack of potash and phosphorus, 
so give a four-) car tree about a pound 
of potash and 1 pounds of super- 

e iatc ^^^hcn the trees reach full 
g, thev vv ill need twice as much 
potash and four or five times as much 
phosphate 

Apricot The beauty of Its blossoms 
entitles the apricot to a place in every 
home garden, but in addition, its early 
vaneties ripen fully sue weeks ahead 
of good peach varieties and its de- 
lightful fiav ors differ from those of all 
other fruits Man) Easterners know 
only the commercial, California prod- 
uct, picked before it is npe, if they 
could once eat freshly gathered npe 
dessert varieties, they would doubt- 
less decide to plant some Contrary 
to popular belief, the tree is hardy, 
though buds, blossoms, or newly set 
fruits are sometimes in)urcd by spring 
frosts if located with an easterly and 
southerly exposure They want deep, 
nch sods, well drained below as well 
as on the surface Plum roots make 
the best, strongest stock to graft on, 
peach roots arc all right on light, well 
dramed sods, but must be watched for 
peach borers, almond makes a poor 
stock, so don’t buy apricots grown 
on It 

The fruit usually sets heavily and 
should be thinned m early June so 
that the specimens left wdl not touch 
when mature and develop browm rot, 
for which preventive sprays with a 


fungicide should be given The chief tijiricor 
pest IS the curcuho For proper treatment see 
under peaches on page 172. 

Blackberryi Only m the home garden can the 
blackbcrf)’ be allow cd to reach full ripeness and 
dcltciousncss Plant choice varieties, give the 
plants the limited attention they need, wait to 
gather the fruits until they will drop into your 
hand at a touch, car them wirhin an hour, and 
you will never regret allowing space for them 
But if )ou don’t boss thnn they wall boss yott' 
For blackberries send up “suckers” or new stems 
from their roots and unless you pull up 
when they arc about ten inches tall they will 
create an impenetrable, thorny jungle Cuftmg 
the shoots simply tends to make more suckers 
grow from the stumps 



Well pruned qrape vine- 
4 cane Kniffln System 



Advantage of fhmmnq frulf 


Rabbit quard around free 


Handq hook for supporting 
qrapes or brambles onfrellis j 

If maij paq^o profeef qrapes I 
From birds A Japane.sc,beefb I 



Adranfaqeof lettinq straw- 
berrq runners root in Z^pot I 
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BIacI»b«ines like deep loams with plenty of 
humus, but not over nch, otherwise they de- 
velop sapp)- groAVth that falls prey to severe cold 
Each spnng reduce the canes in the rows to one 
e\ ecj foot or so b j pulling up the others, then 
cither pmch off the ops of the groiving stems 
when they arc 30 inches tall to rmlwc them branch 
low, or fasten them to a wire when about three 
feet high Better than one wnie arc tw a wires, 
stretched the length of the row and fastened to 
cross pieces nailed to posts set 25 or 30 feet 
apart. Young stems can be fastened to one wire 
one year and allowed to fruit the near season, 
while new stems are being fastened to the other 
wire Cut the canes close to the ground as soon 
as they have borne, and bum them In spring, 
shorten the branches of bushes trained the fim 
wa} to about 18 inches, or cut back, the canes 
of unpmehed plants to about 3*/2 feet. Black- 
bemes start to beat the second season, tf cared 
for they should cononue to bear foe ten or fif- 
teen jears ‘When they begin to fail, stan a new 
plantation. 

blueberry Inordertothiive,blaebemesnm5t 
have acid sod, also, specific fungi must be present 
on their roots to create certam necessary con- 
dmons, and self-scenle raneues must }ui*e others 
planted near by to insure frmc setting Odier 
essentials are sandy sod ampl) supplied w ith peat 
or humus, and continuous moisture m summer 
Plants can be «t 8 by 8 feet apart, or 8 by 4 feet 
if every other plant is transplanted when it be- 
gins to touch adjacent pUnts. Keep cultivated, 
but only 2 mehesdeep, the toot sj-stem is shallow 
Some fertilizer is helpful beginning about the 
third j’ear after planting Cut old barren stems 
back to ground level dunng the dormant season 
and do an) transplanting m spring dfovc •with 
all the soil possHiIe and mimmum delay and cot 
the stems to ground level to encourage new shoot 
development. 

Pbnt only namtd vanencs, not seedlings the 
following arc recommended Cabot, Ccmcord. 
Jersey June Pioneer Rancocas and Rubel 

Boysenberry, a corabinanon of loganberry, 
blackberry and dewberry, resembles the last 
named and should be handled like it. The fiuit 
IS claimed to be the largest benj grown. 

Bush Cherry This low-growing hard) thrub, 
native to the great plains, bears lar^, sweet fimts, 
especially goM for cooking The named natural 
varieties have been supplemenced hj man) hy- 
bnds developed by Professor >3 E. Hansen of 


North Dakota, which arc a boon to gardeners 
in cold regions Prune and tram hke the currant 
and somulatc the grovvih of new shoots by 
rigorous reduction of old stems To insure cross 
pollination and fruit production, plant several 
\anetie5 

Cherry Tree chemes are of nvo classes, 
nveet, borne on large trees, and sow, on small 
ones An mtermediate group of hybrids called 
‘*dukes*' beats fruit of halfu ay tartness on smallish 
trees These Ji}bnds, the best of uhich is Alay 
Duke, arc mostly sclf-stcnlc and should be 
planted \nth both sour and ruect •vancties to 
insure poUinanon. 

Sweet chemes do best in lighter so2s than 
the sour lands prefer and require more space — 
30 feet as against 20 or less But sour chemes 
arc the hardier and more .adaptable, succeeding 
from Newfoundland ro Bntish Columbia, and 
over most if not all of the United States. Sweet 
vaneoes are either soft fleshed (called hearts) or 
firm flesh (bigarreaus) The sour lands are gen 
crab) grouped together though some, with dear 
juice, are called amarelles and others with col 
ored jmee, tnorellos. 

Current This hardy plant, properly treated, 
should produce ten or more pounds of large, 
lusaoos fruit annually It thrives in strong ti ell 
drained but moist loams, as its roots are close to 
the surface, calov ation must be shallow, it is a 
gross feeder, so manure caa be used freely If 
It cannot be had, supply nitrogen or plant foods. 
Bay one or two year plants and set them at leasr 
5 feet apart Keep weeds from crowding the 
bushes and reducing the jncid of fnur 

After stems have borne three or four tunes 
cut them off at the ground and bum them im 
mediately In spring cut out all the young light 
colored shoots but the two strongesr Thus each 
bush should start the season with eight stems, 
the two oldest of which are removed in mid 
sonuner after bearing 

Pick the fruit when it is dry or it will spoil 
quickly Shallow trays with perforated bottoms 
are better dian close bottomed bores to pick into 
because thej prevent heating and spoiling Half 
mature currants make ercellent tarts and pies 
mature, but not over npe ones are best for jell) , 
for dessert use, best leave them several weeks 
longer utm! fully npe 

Dewberry A trailing plant that resembles one 
relativ e, the blacldberry, in its frurt, bat that mula 
plies. Eke die black raspberry, by rooting nps 
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Its fnjjr npcns bcnvccn the strawberry and the 
blackberry seasons As some of its thirty odd 
\ ancties arc self-stcnie, at least tsvo kinds should 
be planted in close proximity 
Moderately fertile, light, xvcll drained loams 
suit It best Plant carl) in spring slightly below 
ground level to allou for soil settling, but not 
so the crowTi is covered Plants to be trained 
on stakes should stand 5 by 5 feet, those to be 
growm on trellises, 3 feet apart m rows 6 feet 
aparL Clean ailmation and cover cropping arc 
essential and any feeding should be done in mid 
to late autumn or carl) spnng 
The favorite vva) to tram the stems is to let 
the )oung ones sprawl lengthwise of the rows 
out of the wav of tillage tools or the pickers’ 
feet, the first )car The following spring the) 
are fastened to posts or trellises with wires 18 
and 30 inches from the ground, or as desenbed 
under Blackberry, but low cr As soon as a cane 
has fruited, it is cut and burned 

Gooseberryt Managed like Currant, which 
see. 

Grope No other fruit plant has so wide a 
range, is so tolerant as to soil so quick to begin 
bearing so easy to mamgc, so bountiful a pro- 
ducer of a many purpose fruit over so long a 
season But to handle grapes successfully, wc 
must understand their natural habits and treat 
them accordingly (I) All fruit is borne on 
green shoots that grow in spring from buds 
formed the previous year, never on the >voody 
* canes” (2) The tendency is, therefore, for 
the bcanng parts to get farther away from the 
roots each year and to become less productive, 
pxumng must be done to prevent this (3) 
Winter pruning should reduce the tops about 
7J7 o (a) by cutting off completely all puny 
and rank canes which never would bear, and 
(b) by shortening the normal canes at least SO% 
After planting first-class two year vines, cut 
off all puny growths and reduce the strongest 
stem to three good bud bearing joints Allow 
a shoot to grow from each bud until (about 
June) the strongest becomes woody at its base, 
then shorten the other two to one joint apiece 
vvith a leaf at each joint The strong shoot will 
become stronger and the next year develop 
side shoots, some of which should bear fruit 
The following winter shorten this main stem a 
third to a half and cut off all other growths 
The second winter either cut back all the one- 
year canes on this mam trunk to ‘ ^urs” of two 


irs 

or three joints and allow the buds on these to 
produce bcanng shoots, or cut off all but the 
two strongest cancs, leaving these to become 
“arms” to be stretched on a trelhs or other sup- 
port Plants should be set 8 or 10 feet apart and 
posts 30 feet Most trellises are of two or three 
wires, the lowest 24 inches from the ground, the 
others 18 to 24 inches higher 
loganberry This cross between the wild, 
California blackberr) and a red raspberry has the 
trailing dewberry habit and bears large, purple 
fruit, tart even when fully npe It is too tender 
to be grown where winter temperatures reach 
zero Plants arc set 8 to 10 feet apan and propa- 
gation and training arc as for the dewberry 
Mulberry Too large for small gardens, and 
unsuitcd for use on lawns or near walks and 
drives because the soft, purplish black fruit falls 
readily and messes up the ground beneath, this 
tree is fine for planting in poultry yurds where 
the fovv Is cat the fallen fruit and the insects at- 
tracted to It, and also for decoying birds away 
from the more valued chemes and raspberries 
There are several dchcious; large fruited vine 
tics, excellent for dessert, )uicc, or wine making 
and canning with other tart fruits New Amen 
can is best for the North, Dow mng, from Phila- 
delphia southward, Stubbs and Hicks, in the 
South, Gorgeous and Monarch (white fruited) 
for the Central West The fruit of the Russian 
Mulberry is attractive only to birds 

NeeJorme This is a name for smooth skinned 
peiches which arc managed the same as the more 
tamiliar ‘ fuzzy” peach 

Peoch Though the life limit of peach trees 
IS popularly rated at about ten years it can 
reach 20 or 30 if careful attention is given to 
curculio control as directed on page 172 Every 
home garden should have at least one tree each 
of five vaneties whose fruit will ripen over prac- 
tically two months Peaches thrive in any well 
drained location, but best on light, moderately 
fertile soils Never grow peaches in sod as this 
favors borer attacks Keep the ground cultivated 
around the trunks even when the trees axe planted 
on a lawn Avoid over feedmg with strong 
manures and fertilizers, but dont be afraid to 
apply plant food nch in potash and phosphoric 
a^ when the trees are m bearing 

V— J - r (best 

* ■ ), and 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ e yel- 

low, they range from early to late. 
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Pear Though as hardy and almost as tolerant 
of soils as the apple, the pear does best m well 
drained, heavy loams Avoid the use of manotes 
and nch ferolizers as lush growdi is more sub- 
ject to the 6xc bbght disease 
Pears are grown both as standaids (on pear 
toots) and as dwarfs, grafted on quince stock 
The varieties Angonleme, Easter, Louise Bonne, 
and Vicar of AVinldield are better as dwarfs than 
otherwTse, the opposite is true of Bardetc, £te, 
Lucrative, Onondaga, and Seckel 
Plant m late autumn or early spring because 
lace spring planting may damage swollen buds and 
both weaken and retard the development of the 

. . » ...j_ » 


shoots cut olF the mam branches and disinfect 
the wounds 

Do little or no pruning until the trees have 
begun to bear, thereafter the annual growth can 
be sKortened 30 to 50 pec cent each year to re 
duce the amount, but improve the qu^cy, of the 
fruit. 

Plum Cularated plums havmg been denved 
from several botanical speaes, vary m dieir 
chaiactensQCS and adaptabihc) to sou and other 
conditions As some vaneaes are self stenie, get 
the adnee of your state experiment staoon as to 
which lands to grow Also, bay trees from 
comparative!} near by nurseries as they will be 
better suited ro your region. In general, all re- 
quire well drained sod, but European varieties 
do best m heav\ loams, while Amencan and 
Japanese sorts prefer gravell) and sand) types 
After developing the mam branches (as sog- 
gesred under Building Strong Trees) the less 
^oxi da the eathet trees woE start 
beating Under favorable conthaons trees, m 
the may cononne fruitful for 30 to 40 
years m the Central States, half as long is good 
performance Thinmng is important, especially 
w^th American and Japanese varieties. 

Qomee Because if is even more Susceptible 
to hie blight and borets than axe apples or peaiS, 
quinces should be treated as bashes rather than 
as trees so new stems can be grown to replace 
those attacked by those enemies 

Contrary to some recommendations, the quince 
does not favor a damp cold soil, but grows best, 
y lelds best and lasts longest m well dr^cd, deep 
wann, but onlj moderately fertile, soil As »e 
roots spread widely, set plants not closer dun 


15 feet and ctilavate shallow to avoid daraag 
mg the roots 

Qumce flowers are borne at the op of short 
scoots, so unpruned bashes become crooked and 
choked with vv onhless wood The aim in pnan 
mg should be, therefore, to cut out worthies^ 
and superfluous twigs and branches nhtle tb^ 
plants are m fiiywer or even after the fnitts hav^ 
set 

Raspberry Vaneoes of raspberry are red 
(sometuncs yellow) fruited, which propagate 
aseiraally from roots or root cuttings, black 
fnmed, which increase by the rooting of y oung 
branch tips, and purple fruited hybnds which 
may follow athcr parent, or both, la manner of 
propagation AH kinds bear fruit on biennial 
stems which die after bearing frmt and should 
then be removed and burned mthout delay 
Wherever mid raspberries grow it is safe to 
plant cultivated ones, choosing, if possible deep, 
well drained, femle loams, tich in humus 
Varieties that propagate from roots may be 
planted in the fall but those g^o^v^ from ops 
are best set out m the spring In general, early 
spnne planung is best. Set black varieties not 
less than 5 feet each way and keep three to ih e 
steins per plant after the plants are established 
Reds may be set as close as 2 feet apart m the 
rows which are generally kept 6 feet apart. 
Puiple lands vary, Colmnbian needmg not less 
than 8 feet and Royal Purple only 5 or even 4 
Training is as desenbed under Blackberry, ex- 
cept that, with the reds, pmchiug the young 
stems is not favored 

Sfrov/berry Like the brambles, this is pre- 
eminently a home garden fruit Its culture is aS 
easy as that of most vegetables After fitpog 
the ^psund lu. «iVy wit- p-U-wts tx. 

varying from 18 to 24 mches m rows which 
may be that close if tilled by hand but must be 
3 or 4 feet apart for horse culavation. Row 
Spacing also depends oo whether they arc to be 
giown m hiU^' hedges,* or matted rows* 
Take care in setting not to cover the crown of a 
plant nor to leave it so high that the roots arc 
exposed to the air Summer planting may be 
done when the plants can be had near by and 
when special care can be taken to keep the sod 
moist until autumn mns occur Finch the flowers 
from spring planted regular varieties the fim 
Kason to build up the plants do the same with 
everbeanng kinds until late June or early July 
Beginning in Jane, *e plants wdl send our 
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“runners” u Inch, if allou cd to, v. ill wlvC root and turc and also to keep the fruit from getting mud 
become ncu plants Tlic first rosette on a run« spnttcrcd 

ncr mikes the best plant because it has more time Wineberryt Tins Oriental, modcratel) hardy 
m which to grow before winter B) anchoring bramble propagates like the black raspberry and 
rosettes where wanted, rows can be kept nar- bears bnlliant scarlet, usually rather insipid ber- 
row, b) cutting them off before thej root the ries which arc, however, highly popular with 
onginal plants can be de\ eloped into hills (which birds 

produce the largest, finest fruit but less of it), Youngberryt A comparatively new, dew- 
bj allowing them to root promiscuously, you berry-hke plant thar bears abundant maroon or 
dcNclop “matted’ rows which produce smaller wine colored, nearly seedless raspberry-flavored 
bcrncs but in greatest number fruits highly \alucd for dessert, jams and juice 

Clean culmution is essential, both to maintain Its hardiness has not been fully tested 
moisture and keep dow n weeds Since this means Planting and training arc the same as for the 
much hand work, the hill system is desirable dewberry There is a thornless vanety \vhich 
because u permits more use of hoes and long- is considered hardier and more prolific than the 
handled cultuators Commercial growers often type 
plow under their beds after gather- 

mg one full crop Others mow the ■ — ■ ■ — 


foliage (not too close) immediately 
after the harvest, loosen the mulcn 
and allow it to dry, and burn the 
bed over rapidly 
This destroys v\ ceds, insects and 
plant diseases, but not the planes 
which Stan into new grovuh m a 
week or so and bear a fair crop 
the following year A home gar- 
den planting should, with care, 
continue productive for several 
years Some varieties of straw- 
berry arc sclf-stcnlc or as the 
catalogues say, "inipcr/ect" or 
‘ pisullate ’ 

How cvee. iew juwwluu'jjk jpe- 
cialists offer these vaneties because 
the perfect” ones are considered 
more satisfactory 

Strawberry planes, being rarher 
shallow rooted need protection 
dunng winter to prevent their 
being heaved out of the ground 
by the alternate thawing and freez 
ing of the soil A heavy mulch of 
marsh or salt hay, shredded com 
Stalks buckwheat straw, or other 
material free of weed seed should 
be applied when the ground has 
frozen hard enough to bear a 
loaded wheelbarrow or wagon 
Uncover the plants in mnng as 
soon as they show signs of growth 
and rake the mulch beuveen the 
rows to check evaporation of mois- 
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WKEM PLANTINC- AOO A ' 
TEA5P60NPUL OF CARBON 
CISULPHIOE TO EACH PLANT 
AT ROOTS TO PREVENT 
ORU8S 


^ ROWS OFF Apart ^ 

^PLANTS IFT APART "IPOftK R 

A'flrrtla(diti9Wf!ii Bmtfure of Jibj superphasphat-f ilbipotaih 
anMlkonwWooo RaVt mw joil sround phnU andbewanteub 
1 pound la 5o square fetr 
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HIGH PUAUTY miT VAWETIES HOME OARDEH5 

Apples Quince 


■\V1lh3ms Fall Pjppm 

Pninate Deiicjous 

I>rl» \lclnr05h Grim« Golden 

Smccc Bongh Northern Sp) 

McIntosh pJOpiis ^pitzenhcrj 

Wagcncr KcMbioviTi Pippin 

Crob Apples 

Transcendent Hyslop 

Excelsior \Vhitney 

peort 

Bartlett SecLe! 

Tj’son Beurre Dose 

Comice Anjou 

HoutU Lawrence 

Ptfoehes 

Greensboro Carman 

Koehestcf Hiley 

Belle of Georgia Champion. 

Elberta (canning only) For 
Frances Fitzgerald 

Nloms White 

Plums 

Abundance (Jap ) French Damson 

Beine Claude (Eu) (Eu Canning and Jam) 

Italian Prune BurbanV (Jap ) 

(Eu. Conning and Jam) Golden Drop (Eu ) 

Chccry» Sweet 
Black Tattanan Windsor 

Napoleon Sweet September 

(New vancty well 
Spoken of) 

Cherry, Sour 

Early Richmond English Morcllo 

Montmorency Chase 

Apricot 

Montgamet Alexander (Russian) 

MooiparV Alexis 


Orange Champion 

Currant 

Pec{cet\CKt Wddtt 

Red Lake UTnte Grape 

GooJeberry 

Douming Rcdjaclcr 

Oiautauqua Columbus 

HTutcsmith Poorman 

Rospberry 

Bmtol (Black) Ijtham (Red) 

lii^n (Black) Mart) (Red) 

Rum Farmer (Black) Newburgh (Red) 
Columbian (purple) Indian Summer 

Marion (Purple) (Fall bearing, red) 

Sodus (Purple) Raocrc or Sc Regis 

Chief (Red) (Fall bearing, red) 

Cuchbert (Rrd) 

Bloc^berry 

Lucrrtia (Dewl>€rr> ) Alfred (New) 

Eldorado Ratbbun 

Ear!) Harvest Dratnerd (New) 

Grope 

Portland (White) Bnghton (Red) 

Ontano (White) Catawba (Red) 

Niagara (White) Delaware (Red) 

Golden Muscat (White) Moore’s Early (Black) 
Agawam (Red) Frtdorua (Black) 

Vergennes (Red) Cimeord (Black) 

BnlUanc (Red) Barry (Black) 

Strawberry 
Premier Dorsett 

Fairfax Catikill 

Big Joe Gandy 

Airdirona Orem 

Aroma Chesapeake 

WHlum Belt Aberdeen 

• Mastodon • Gem 

• Green Mountain * Wayzata 

• Everbearmg vgrf«tus 



CHAPTER XVII 


Plant Diseases and Pests 


There tsai a bttle robtn, vbose bead vas alwayt bobbin', 

U bo rerrurked ai be gobbled up a ttorw, 

“I baie eaten all bis brothers and iirnety^/exen oibert, 

Bui, Gollyl bov tbey tickle xsken they tnurrm''’ 

It \\ ould be a nice dung if the birds could taVe 
care of all our garden pests There is no doubt 
that they do a considerable amount of good and 
the true gardener v ill protect them in e\ cr) %vay 
possible In the chapter on Trees, we suggest 
means of keeping cats and squirrels from climb- 
ing trees and robbing their nests Bird houses may 
be provided and proae a decorative and interest- 
ing feature of the garden 
The subject of garden enemies is often bewil- 
dering to the amateur The multiplicity of sprays 
and cures seems to be endless, but this is not the 
case Pest control is rclativelj simple and when 
It IS practiced as a preventive measure, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep plants healthy 
An understanding of the kinds of garden foes 
'vith which we arc to deal will make easy the 
selection of our weapons These foes arc first 
divided into three classes weeds, diseases and 
animal pests, such as rodents, insects and some 
groups Many specific directions for con 
ttol arc gnen in the preceding chapters, but will 
bear repeating here for the purpose of getting a 
complete picture of the pest problem 
Insects Most insect injury results directly or 
induectly from the insects anempts to secure 
lood Some insects are most destructive in adult 
^ages others in larval (worm) stages Feeding 
habits generally determine the control methods 
Three general classes of insects are 
1 Chewing or biting insects which get their 
^d supply by eating plant, flower or fruit 
These arc controlled generally by placing a stom- 
ach poison (such as lead arsenate) on the foliage 
nr nuit 'Hie insect is killed when it eats the 
poison In this class of insects are Beetles, bulb 
fly larvae, caterpillars cutworms, grasshoppers, 
leaf tiers, leaf rollers, rose chafers, slugs, bag- 
'vonns, etc 


2. Some types of animal pests hide in the soil 
and are eradicated with poison bait. Grass- 
hoppers are also killed in this way Ants get 
their chief food supply from the honeydeW of 
insects, such as aphides, mealy bugs, etc l*hey 
protect these insects and arc known to move 

II . I . . 1 .♦ 1 , > , .1 . 'TT-t 


will be fewer ants, and if ants arc controlled 
there will be few er insects 

Other insects which operate underground or 
u hich for other reasons cannot be controlled by 
either method described above arc generally fon- 
tFoIled by use of fumigants or disinfecnon meth- 
ods described later 

3. Sucking insects, which get their food sop 
ply by sucking the plant juices As they do not 
eat the plant parts, poisons are of no value m 
their control They are killed, however, by 
“contact insecticides*’ which clog their breathing 
pores or penetrate to their vital organs 

In this class of insects are the Aphis (plant 
louse), cyclamen mite, chrysanthemum midge, 
grcenViousc onViezia, )ace bug, leaf hopper, mea'iy 
bug, red spider, rust mite, scale, thnps, white 
fly, etc 

Diseases Plant diseases may be divided into 
three general groups Bacterial, fungous and 
virus diseases 

1 Fungous diseases are most important to the 
home gardener They can generally be ctm 
trolled with Bordeaux mixture or sulphur These 
diseases include Brown ror, black spot of roses, 
leaf spot, mildew, mould, rust, shot hole fungus, 
etc 

2 Eactenal diseases are diflicult to control 
Su«xssful controls have been discovered for ordy 
a few 

3 Virus diseases are not fully understood and 
little is known about their control They are fre- 
quently transmitted by insects and in such cases 
control of the insect wnll control the disease 
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Treatment of plant diseases may be roughly 
divided into four methods 

1 Disinfecoon of seed or sod before planting 

2 Spraying or dusang plants as a prctcntEve 

3 Spraymg or dusang to cure diseases 

4 Controlimg insects that spread diseases 
While some diseases may be controlled after 

they appear, better and more economical control 
is generally secured by prev ennve mediods 
Control One of the first steps in the control 
of insects or disease is to keep the garden clean 
Any plot "which is allowed to grow oirer Mnth 
weeds will multiply your troubles OrefuUy 
gather and bum all diseased leaves, pull out sickly 
or wilted plants and clean up and destroy any 
stalks of last year’s garden 

As previously eirplained the digging of die 
garden in the fall or "Winter to allow tt to freeic 
not only breaks up the ground, but exposes many 
soil pests to freezing temperatures as well as the 
sun and birds 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to cue back 
omons or all of a plant m order to gee nd of 
owR or pests of this kind Pussy ^vlno^vs and 
other rjuick-gtowmg trees are sometimes so badly 
infested that this iS the only means of codtrol 
Often It IS necessary co cut them oif close to the 
ground In this case, all leaics and rubbish must 
be raked up and burned immediately It is also 
well to sprinkle the sod completely with gasolmc 
(\t can be spattered about with a whisk broom) 
and bum it over "with a quick hot fire It should 
then be spaded up and femlued so that the plant 
may have a chance to recover its growth The 
fire must not be allowed to get hot enough to 
injure the plant’s stem or roots 
The most important part of pest control is prc- 
\enoon Keep a daily watch upon your plants 
and see that they do nor become badly infested 
Disease IS easy to prevent but hard to cure Spray 
or dust as a matter of routine to keep yonr plants 
growing well 

Methods Protecting the home garden from 
insect and disease attacks does nor demand ex 
penSne equipment Etl most cases one has the 
choice of spraying or dustmg as a method to use 
Each method KiS its merits and the choice Will 
depend upon the preference of the indii'idoal 
Some advantages or each method are 

SpTiytng Alaterul adheres to foliage better 
than when dusted and fewer applications are 
necessary to protect crops Can Iw done under 
weather conditions, such as hght wind, whi^ 


makes dnstmg unpracticable Less matenal is 
wasted in spraying than m dustmg The control 
of some diseases and insects by dusts ha$ not been 
as fully w orked out as for spraying methods 

Dusting Less tune IS required for applying the 
material than for spraying Less labor is required 
for dusting, and Jess inconvenience m handling 
the hand duster than the hand sprayer There is 
less danger of burning tender foliage than spray- 
ing, and It IS more efficient m killing aphides that 
attack leaves of low-growng crops, where it is 
unposstble to force liquid spray against the bodies 
of the insects 

Whether spraying, dusting, or a combinaaon 
of both methods is followed, good equipment 
should be provided, and thoroughness of apphea 
tron IS essential if control is to be secured It is 
also necessary to cover the entire plant, both the 
stems and underside of the leaves as well as the 
top A partial killing off of the pests is of little 
advantage, as they reproduce so fast that the con- 
diaon soon reverts to its ongiiul state unless a 
thorough job is done 

Equipment Prorecoie equipment necessary 
for a garden depends upon its s«e and labor avail 
able Every garden, should have a dust gun and a 
hand or atomizer spray These should be of fairly 
good quahty 

A dust gun costs from 25 to $25 00 The 
gardener should select one which is guaranteed 
by a rclublc dealer and set that it is fitted vnih 
a metal spot or deflector to force the dust against 
the undersides of leaves of Jow-grovvmg plants 
when necessary 

Hand sprays can be purchased for from ten 
cents up but the cheap ones last but a short time 
and are wasteful of material because they do not 
give the fine mist necessary to coat econonucally 
They arc also less efficient as they do not have 
enough force for the use of contact sprays 

A knapsack sprayer is very useful for the ordi 
nary garden because it can be pumped up in ad 
Vance and the gardener may devote his ctiore 
attention to the proper applicaaon of the ma 
tenal In covering any large amount of garden 
area it viill save much ame as vi ell as labor 

Before going into the large types of spraving 
e^ipment, it is necessary to consider the matter 
of labor of the proper kind If the gardener 
Wishes to erpenmenc and to carefully do the 
work himself anj one who can w ork the plunger 
Will do for an assistant This will no doubt save 
a considerable part of the spraying cost But if 








r«j 

the spray material is essential to sticecssful pest 
control. This is particularly true when contact 
insectiddes arc used, as the insect to be hilled 
must be hit by the spray imtcrial. Insects missed 
soon reproduce and give rise to a new infestation. 
Spray both sides of everj* leaf and twig. 

Caution: Titc strength of the spray materials 
now available has been dcicrmincd carefully m 
their manufacture, and if any burning of the 
foliage appears the cause is usually the manner of 
application. Perhaps you were careless with pro- 
portions in mbdng and had the solution too 


its leaves some of the poisonous material. Re- 
member, a number of spraj-s and dusts aft poi- 
sonous to man. and other animals and should be 
kept under lock and key or on a shelf inaccessible 
to children. 

Avoid inhaling vapors or dust, conveying any 
of the matcriids to the mouth, or permitting them 
to come in conact Avith sores or injuries. Aiwa)** 
wash the hands after handling or applying these 
chetmeak la treating plants, thoroughly coat the 
infested parts, but do not use so copiously that 
quantiaes of the material udll coat the ^und 
beneath. After spra)'ing, destroy or plainly label 
and stcotcly store in a cook dr)’ place any re- 
maining materiaL Carefully clean and dry the 
spraying apporatns and destroy or properly dis- 
pose of any residue. 

MATERIALS TO USE 

There are so many proprietary materials on the 
market tfut it is beu’udering to the amateur just 
what to ose. Many have real value for the money 
e-xpended, but a great many do not justify their 
piice. 



advertised firms at reasonable prices, Thb 5s 
better than buying in bulk. Cheap materials do 
not pay. 

In many spraj's, soap or some other material is 
added as a spreader to keep the mismte from 
“crawling off” the plant surfaces. Care most be 
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Atsenate of leadt Arsenate of lead is the most 
used and best knowm material for killing leaf- 
eating insects. It is sold usually in the powder 
form, which is well adapted for the small garden 
because it can be used cither as a dust or spray. 
WTien used as a spray i: is best to mlt the required 
amount of pow der m a little water before apply” 
ing, then dilute with the proper amounr of water 
for the insect to be killed. It can abo be had as 
a paste. 

Arsenate of lead can be combined with Bor- 
deaux mixture or sulphur to control both insects 
and diseases. 

Borium Fluostlicatei Barium fluosUicate is 
another stomach poison used for dusting in the 
same way a$ Arsenate of lead. It is also especially 
effective on beetles di/Bcult to kill with Arsenate 
of lead. For use, tnlt with five rimes as much 
(by weight) hydrated lime. 

Bordeoux Mlxtorei This mmure of copper 
sulphate and lime is the most uidely used spray 
for the protection of garden and truck crO^ 
against funcous diseases. It Is used in different 
strengths for differrnc purposes, and these 
strengths arc indicated by direcrions on the 
package. 


than Arsenate of lead due to a higher percentage 
of arwnlc oxide, but must be used with lime to 
prevent foliage burning on most vegetables and 
omamencal plantings. It is recommended as a 
safe spray •when used with one and one-half rimes 
its weight of hydrated lime, or in ^rdcaoi 
mixture. 

NicoHne Sprays: Concentrated tobacco (nic- 
otine sulphate) solution for spraying plant Ucc is 
sold under several trade names. This can be di- 
luted to the proper strength with accorac)’, and 
is very tovic to plant Lee at a strength of one part 
TO six hundred of water or one and one-half tea- 
spoons to one gallon of water. 

The Spray Idlls only when it comes in contact 
with the bodies of the insects, hence must be di- 
reCTcd against both sides of the leaves. It may 
be combined with arsenscc of lead for controlling 
both aphis and leaf-eating insects. It «ii also Iw 
used with Bordeaux mixture. TVhen nlcoane sol- 
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phate IS used, soap should be added at the rate of 
one cubic inch to each gallon of v atcr, or two to 
three pounds to fifty gdlons Dissolve the soap 
in a little hot water before adding to tlic spraj 
In a nicotme-Bordcaux combination spraj, omit 
the soap except on grapes and potatoes 
Nicohne Dust A finclj powdered material 
containing a small percentage of rucoimc sulphite 
mixed with a sulphur, tile, lime or other earner 
IS now sold under trade mmes or as nicotine dust 
This mixture is scr\ iccablc for killing plant lice 
and other soft bodied insects, prov idea the mi- 
tenal carries enough nicotine and the dust cin be 
brought in contact with their bodies Ucsults 
with the factory-made product hive been xan- 
able due apparently to the oxidation of nicotine 
m the stored product 

Massey Dust Manj combinations of spray 
matcnals are possible to control more than one 
pest For instance, about the most efficient dust 
to prevent black spot and rose mildew w'as dis- 
covered by Dr L M Massey You can make it 
by mLMng nine parts of dusting sulphur and one 
part of Anenate of lead Tobacco dust may be 
added to it to control aphides Thus we have sul- 
phur for control of fungus, Anenate of lead for 
leaf chewers and tobacco dust (nicotine) for 
aphides This mixture is abo suitable for some 
perenntab Man) expensive rose dusts are for 
sale, but few arc better than this Several rose 
dusts are sold having this same formula, some of 
them are colored green so as to be less noticeable 
on foliage 

Miscible Oilt Mucible oil is an oil that can be 
used for spray because it breaks up and forms an 
emubion widi water It is used for control of 
scale insects on dormant plants, also for summer 
spraying for scale and red spider 

Pyrethrum Sprays There are now' offered for 
sale commercial sprays containing pyrethrum ex 
tract as a killing agent This material, like nico 
une, IS very toxic to insects when it strikes them 
and kills by paralj'zing them 

Some plant lice are killed by dilutions of these 
matenab at a strength of one part to eight hun 
dred of water, other species of pbnt lice require 
stronger solutions as do insects such as the rose 
hug blister beetle, and stnped cucumber beetle 
We recommend that the grower follow strengths 
recommended by the manufacturer Some of the 
pyrethrums require mixing with soap m solution 
while others have the spreader incorporated wutfi 
them 


Insects must be hit by the liquid, and there 
IS no lasting protection secured by covering the 
foliage vv ith spray as is the ease w ith arscnicab 
Pyrethrum sprays ire especially adapted to use 
on smill plantings where expense is no item and 
on flow ers w here staining of the foliage or bloom 
would be objectiomblc These matcnals leave 
hnle or no stain and are not unpleasant to apply 
Man) commercial pyrcthnim sprays are liquid 
soaps, a most efficient form 
Poisoned Bran Mash Poison bait for cut- 
worms and grasshoppers may be mide of one- 
hilf teaspoon of Pans green or w hitc arsenic, one 
pint of bran, one tablespoon of syrup, one half 

{ lint of w ater and one-fourth ground orange or 
emon 

Mix the bran and Pans green dry, stir the syrup 
and finely ground fruit into the water Pour the 
sweetened liquid over the poison bran ind tnix 
thoroughl) so that it is crumbly, but not sloppy 
Scatter this around the plants in the evening and 
keep away poultry or pets It may be concealed 
under a pan or flower pot Apply m carl) morn- 
ing for grasshoppers These insects die slow I) 
after feeding 

Rotenone The rotenonc sprays, relatively 
new, are very similar in acnon to the pyrethrum 
sprays and the two arc often combined Rote- 
none 15 a stomach poison, as well as a contact in- 
secticide 

Sulphur Dusts There are on the market, es- 
pecially m fruit sections a large number of sul 
phur dusts TTicse are excellent fungicides and 
can be obtained in a new wectable form (col 
loidal) On evergreens it acts as a fumigant to 
destroy red spider TTie sulphur used for dustmg 
purposes shomd be finely ground so that a large 
pomon of it will pass through a 300 mesh per 
inch sieve 

Various formulae may be obtained Thus a 
90 10 sulphur-lead arsenate dust would mean 
ninety parts of sulphur and ten parts of Arsenate 
of lead Get fine dusting sulphur from your 
seedsman 

Tobacco Dust Fmely ground tobacco, some 
times called tobacco stem meal, has many uses in 
the garden It can be safely worked into the soil 
around asters or other plants infested with soil 
pests may be scattered upon the surface of the 
ground and is excellent mixed with peat moss or 
domestic humus when used as a mulch Tobacco 
seems to be a more reliable source of nicotine for 
dustmg than the chemical product 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Se^d Disinfection: In previous chapters we 
have recommended the dismfccDon of bulbs and 
seeds with both hot water and corrosive sublimate 
li IS not necessary to disinfect all seeds, but it is 
well for the amateur to know how to do ic m hen 
he finds n rccommtndcd m planting instructions 
Corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison, 
IS used as a seed disinfectant, and also for con* 
trolling maggots and root pests The most con- 
vement form of this material for use m small 
quanoties, as for disinfecang seeds, is that of 
tablets Each nblet contains 7 3 grains of cor* 
losivc sublimate, and when dissolved m a pint 
of water gives a 1 1000 solution, which is the 
strength ordinarily used For larger quantities, 
the powder is more economical One ounce 
should be dissolved in 7 VI gallons of water 
Corrosive sublimate should be used only in 
wooden or earthen vessels, since it corrodes 
metals It should also be kept from rings, wnst 
watches, etc It is very poisonous 
Soil Stenlixotion Some sod fungi and bactem 
which infect young seedlings can be best killed by 
sod sttnliiatioTV Young seedlings may be at* 
tacked and killed before they come through the 
sod This IS not due to poor seed, but to the 


on Propagation and elsewhere 

Soil IS dismfcctcd in larger quantities by the 
use of steam or by baking, but for the amateur, 
organic mercury compounds and formaldehyde 
dusts are best 

In greenhouse flats or small boxes where the 
sod IS 2 14 to 3 inches deep, 1 *4 ounces of a 6% 
fornialdehydc dust arc required per square foot 
of sod surface Where a number of boxes or 
benches arc to be filled the dust should be used 
at the rate of one half pound per bushel of soil 
The dust and sod should be thoroughly mixed by 
shoveling over several tunes The flats or benches 
should be filled with sod the seed sown and the 
soil well watered immediately after seeding 
For larger seedbeds out of doors the upper sur- 
face may be sterilized by burmng brush o\cr it 
or by using formaldehyde, one pint to six gallons 
of water, and applymg one to one and one half 
gallons of this solution to each square foot of 
seedbed The soil should be first loosened so that 
the soluuon may penetrate readily A sprinkling 


can nuy be used to apply tbc solution After 
application, cover tightly for 12 to 24 hours with 
(hmp sacks, canvas, or boards After uncover- 
ing, the soil should be stirred sc\ eral times to per- 
mit the fumes to escape Plant after ten days to 
nvo w eeks. 

Dormant Sprays A good scheme for keeping 
the garden free from attack is to maugurate a 
calendar ^stem for spraj mg Scales arc the 
small sucking insects which infest the stems and 
branches of most plants, hiding under either hard 
or soft protecting shells They are killed by a 

n applied during March nhile the plant is 
ant Dormant spray consists of hme-sulphuf 
or miscible oil If the lime sulphur is used it 
should be purchased m soluuon and applied as 
directed Miscible oil is the cleanest and best 
for the amateur 

Some types of scale, such as the mealy bug, 
arc easily recognized by the mealy covering with 
which it surrounds itself, others require closer 
inspection 

It IS well to spray all dormant trees, shrubbery 
and evergreens each jear Certain evergreens 
such as Colorado and Kostcr’s blue spruce, may 
be temporarily in)ured by the nuscible oil spray, 
bur if the apphcaiion is made before growth starts 
they wiU quickly recover 
The oil spray has the advantage that it does 
not swin paint Lime-sulphur will cause black 
spots if bloum against a w hite house, garage, per- 
gola, etc This IS quire an item in the wmdy 
month of March or any other month The oU 
also helps to control red mite and red spider 
Perennials end Roses Do not wait for such 
perennials as delphinium, phlox, peomes and 
others to become infested with mildew, but start 
spraymg the crowns of plants with Bordeaux 
mixture even before they start through the sod 
Such spraying should be repeated every ten days 
ift early spring but may be done less often as the 
plants mature Later spraymg is objectionable 
because it discolors the foliage Houever, use 
Alassey dust weekly on roses 

Massey dust may also be used upon perennials 
and with tobacco dust will usually keep them free 
from disease and msects It may be necessary to 
use a niconne spray on nasturtiums, roses and 
other plants to control aphides, but this need not 
be done until it is found that the combination 
spray does not control them 

SutniTier Sproy If the leaves of your trees and 
shrubbery have parts eaten away or holes cut m 
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them, they arc being attacked by leaf chewers 
and need one of the poison sprays before men- 
tioned Trees and shrubbery which m ere infested 
the prc\ lous y car should be spray ed as soon as the 
leaves ha\ c fully formed 
A good summer spray is miscible oil and Ar- 
senate of lead niLxed as per directions on the 
package 

Rusty evergreens m the summer usually indi- 
cate red spider injury. This pest multipbes very 
rapidl) during hot, dry u eather Oil spray is the 
best remedy, dusting wth sulphur the second 
best, but the rw o should not be combined The 
sulphur seems to kill the pest by its fumes which 
are gi\cn off during the warm weather 

If mildew or fungous grow th is noticed on the 
leaves of trees and shrubbery, it may be well to 
incorporate Bordeaux mLxture m the spray, but 
this is seldom necessary 

CURATIVE MEASURES 

Ants See control in Chapter HI, Lawns 
Aphis Aphides are the small insects — green, 
red, black, yellow and white, usually found in 
clusters on stems or leaves They are kalled by 
contact spray— mcotme or pyrethrum extract, 
one and one fourth teaspoons to one gallon of 


lu uiiiei sprays or ousts Pull oK curled leaves m 
which they hide 

Bagworms These worms, chiefly infesting 
evergreens hatch out in the spring and make a 
bag or nest of silk and twigs which they drag 
around with them while eating Handpicking is 
most effective, but anenate of lead (ten teaspoons 
to a gallon of water) applied about May 1st will 
save much damage The arsenate may be applied 
with a summer oil spray or mLxed with the dust- 
*ng of sulphur used to control red spider This 
mixture is not so economical but easier of appli 
cation When the worms mature they fasten the 
bags to tw^jgs and retreat inside them to pujjate 
Therefore pick off the bags whenever seen and 
bum them and remember to spray early the 
following season 

Borers Borers cause tops of plants to wilt or 
break off above the surface of the ground In 
early stages they are killed by inserting fine xvirc 
into the stalk In advanced stages there is no cure 
on smaller plants On trees, try the wire method 


IIS 

or if the tree is healthy dig them out, if not too 
deep, with a thin bladed Kmfe, afterward sealing 
the hole with grafting ivax or tar In deep drills, 
squirt special borcr-kiliing preparations m the 
holes and immediately plug them with grafung 
wax, putty or wet clay Tlie best protection 
against borers on trees is to carefully coat over 
any injuries to prevent their entrance 

Chewing Insects If the fohage of your plant 
IS being eaten, use an application of Arsenate of 
lead (ten teaspoons to the gallon of mild soapy 
water) or dust with one part arsenate to ten 
hy drated lime If the offender is discovered to 
be a blue black beetle, which the arsenate does 
not kill, use barium fluosilicate, one part to nine 
parts flour, dusting in the mormng before the 
dew leaves the plant They may be killed with 
a pyrethrum contact spray (three teaspoons to 
one gallon of soapy water) provided the spray- 
touches them 

Chiggers Clhiggcn do not properly belong in 
the discussion of plant troubles, but they are 
sometimes v cry troublesome to the gardener An 
easy and sure way to avoid attack is to roll down 
the stockings to below the tops of the shoes and 
dust thoroughly with sulphur from a perforated 
can At a picnic or to nd the lawn of any such 
pests, the dusnng of the area to be used with 
flowers of sulphur applied with a dust gun, us- 
ually proves very effective 

Cutworms When plants are cut off at the 
ground the most probable reason is a night 
crawler, known as cutworm They are rather 
difficult to find but are eradicated by the poison- 
bran bait previously described 

Dogs Dogs and other animals sometimes m- 
jure plants and become a neighborhood nuisance 
Certain scents are repugnant to some animals even 
when so famt as to hardly be noticeable to man 
This principle has been used recently m pre- 
panng a number of sprays to keep dogs away 
from trees, evergreens, or shrubs A mcotme 
spray made at ordinary strength without a soap 
spreader may be used 

Grasshoppers Use poison bait, sprinkle m the 
morning 

Mildew White or greyish powdery spots on 
fobage arc the indication of mildew This is a 
fungous growth and is controlled by dusting with 
sulphur alone or combmed with matenals to 
control other pests Start in June and repeat twice 
a monrii throughout the season Is controlled on 
XDSes and other nlants hv rhe ii«e nf M*?«pv 
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Rabbifs These rodents do greatest damage to 
irecs and shrubs in winter by gnawing the bark 
■v^hen their normal food siippl> has been ent off 
by deep snow A ptesenme spray of whale or 
other fish oil can be used in the fall on trees and 
shrubs Success his also been reported with the 
use of a standard commercial powder for insect 
control w hich contains Sulphur copper carbolic 
acid and arsenic Complete co^crage of plants is 
not necessity as one taste will dnic them away 
This IS a good summer control abo whcn« if not 


gtsted a spray to repel rabbits « follows Cover 
I pound of commercial aloes with a small quan 
acy of commeraal alcohol until dissoK cd scram 
into 4 gallons of water This has to be renewed 
after a ram Protection can be gnen to newly 
planted trees by a collar of tar paper fastened 
with stovepipe wire Wire netting will protect 
specunen snrubs See also Dogs 

Red Spder Red spider infests evergreens 
phlox, English ivy and many other planes, causing 
them to turn light grey and brownish The 
underside of the leaves become dirt) or dust) 
looking although no insect is visible Arborvitac 
and other evergreens apparently dry up This 
spider IS a microscopic mite which docs not yield 
to poison It is killed by spraying w ith inisable 
oil dusnng with sulphur or coaong the pbnt 
with glue solution 

Dissoh e one half pound of cheap ground glue 
in a pmt of hot water then add five gallons of 
warm water and apply when cool once a month 
from June to August Most planes respond best 
if the glue IS washed off with a hose one week 
later The oil or sulphur is the better spray for 
evergreens and most perennials 

Root Lice Root lice attack many plants espe 
pecjally asters causing them to become stunted 
m growth with weak, yellowish foliage They 
may most times, be prevented by incorporating 
tobacco dust m the sod at planting time and 
making another applicaaon when the plants are 
half grmvn They may be killed by forming a 
bas n of soil at the foot of the plant and the appU 
cation of a half pint of nicotine sulphate mixed 
with one teaspoon to the gallon of water or by 
thoroughly soaking the ground with strong to 
bacco water 

Root Rot ^Vhen plants rot off at the ground 
It may be caused by this disease There is no 


cure for advanced stages but in earlier stages. 
It miy be overcome b) soaking the ground w ith 
corroswe sublimate (one tablet to a quart of 
water) 

Rush Wien brown spots appear on the hoc 
tom of leaves such as snapdragons and holiv- 
hocks they may be controlled by dusting with 
sulphur or spravmg with Bordcaax motture 

Scale Scale has been prev lously described and 
tnay be discovered on lilacs, poplars, and ash 
trees especially There arc man) types of scale, 
one of the most common being the shape of an 
o)'ster shell It is controlled by a dormant spray 
of oil or lime sulphur 

Slugst Slugs usually leave a silvery streak 
across the soil as they feed upon garden plants, 
usually seedlings, ins and rock plants They do 
not like hmc and a dusting will usually keep 
them away Poison dust of one part barium fluo- 
sihcatc to ten parts flour is also tffcctiv c They 
are night crawlers and at that time may be 
sprayed with py rethrum (two teaspoons to one 
gallon of soapy water) but they must be hit by it 
For this method it is best to use a flashlight after 
dork 

Thrips These arc small msccts about one 
suttcenth inch long m vanous colors which pro- 
duce bleached spots on gladiolus and other flow 
ers and also cause dcfeciiv e bloom They may be 
controlled by spraying with nicotine and pyre 
thrum (two teaspoons to one gallon of soapy 
water) or with a mature oftartarcniettc4J4 tea 
spoons, brown sugar 1% cups water 3 gallons, 
once a w eek until eradicated They bide m the 
fold of the gladiolus leaf and it is better to dip 
the bulbs as described m Qiaptcr XII 

WtUing This is a plant disease earned in the 
soil It IS oercOTne by planting in new soil each 
year and the disinfecting of seed Qwna asters 
arc especially subject to it and only seed of special 
resistant strains or v'ancties should be used in wilt 
infested sections 

Witevforms ^^^eworms ace not worms at all 
butslender larvae of a beetle Tliey attack tubers, 
roott and other % egetable matter in the ground 
and are controlled by good tillage and sod fumi 
gation 

Yellows This IS another disease of Gima 
asters and is earned to them by leaf hoppeis from 
neighboring weeds The cure is to remove all 
perennial weeds from the neighborhood or to 
grow the asters in cloth houses to keep out the 
insects 
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Equipment 


"The fathrres of life sit orouTid md comphm, 

Thit the gods haiens treated cm right 
Tbeyi.e tost their umbreUas erbeneter a rams 
And they hmen't their Imtems at night ” 

The above, quoted from memory (perhaps 
incorrectly), serves as a caustic comment on the 
boy-scout like virtue of preparedness 

Good garden work needs good tools and ma- 
tenals but we do not ad\ise rushing mto quantity 


mal beds and the rose garden in shape with vc^ 
little labor The bow rake (4) has two uses, it 
takes the rough stuff off the lawn and is much 
handier than the regular rake in garden culava- 
non The weed spud (5) should be used for such 
weeds as plantam, dock and other surface-rooted 
weeds which can be eradicated with one removal 
This tool IS not good for dandelions, unless they 
are worked over a dozen or more times a season 



purchases without careful consideration First 
have a place to keep them, then buy the tools, or 
if you have them get them clean and sharp Per- 
fection was never achieved m a minute 
A little experience will prove to the amateur 
that clean, sharp tools are far easier to use than 
those which have been neglected 

GARDEN TOOLS 

Our illustration shows (1) a planting shovel 
which is small and very handy around the gar- 
den The spading fork (2) is much easier to 
handle and does better work than a regular spade 
A speedy culuvator (3) will help keep the peren- 

1«9 


The dandelion will sprout from the old root and 
make more plants when cut The broom rake (7) 
should be used to remove rubbish from the lawn, 
don't use it to remove grass clippings, but allow 
them to go back into the soil, replacmg vegetable 
matter Shears (8) are something every gardener 
should have and use Proper prumng makes good 
plants A home made tamper (9) is fine to 
smooth out the newly dug garden bed or to level 
up the lawn m the spnng Dozens of uses can be 
found for it about the garden The hand fork 
(12) die trowel (10) the hand cultivator (13) 
should be kept in the hand box at all times within 
easy reach to remove that weed or break up 
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the soi! around the backward plant The hand 
spr3)cr (1 J) ma) be enough for >ou to use, but 
the knapsach sprajtr (24) can be pumped up and 
earned about the garden uh a generous supply 
of spny A good edging sicUc (14) js row sold 
which utilizes old razor blades, keeping a keen 
edge at all times Nothing ts more neglected 
about the garden than the hose (15) Thespnnk- 
Icr (16) IS absolutely necessar) in an) garden 
Thorough soaking ahvaj’s bnngs better results, 
if done only octasionall), than fre<iucfit light 
spnnkling Tlic roller, spnnkhngcan and mower 
(17 18 19) are well known The dibble (20) is 
for plantingsecds and seedlings Potato hoe (23) 
IS fine for deeper culmation and the lawn tdget 
(27) will keep )our walks looking tnm at all 
times. The rest of the tools are so well known 
as to need no comment 
The first thing we need is a place to store them 
when not in use If )qu luxe an easy entrance to 
} 0 ur cellar from jour garden this problem ts 
soon solved A garage built a little lai^er than is 
necessar) to cafe for the car and the automobile 
tools, also soon solves the problem Howexer, »f 
neither of thee is available a small ntn proof 
shed ma> be concealed in the shrubbery, not for* 
getting what it w ill look like when the leaves arc 
off It should be water proof not onlj as to the 
roof but also at the sides Small tools may be 
stored in a hinged top box full of oiled sand This 
may form one of the seats in the garden house 
No matter where you store tools, cleaning 
cloths should always be provided to care for them 
after each use First y ou need an oily cloth and 
then a dry cloth It is surprising how much easier 
they are to use, how much snoic satisfaction they 
will giv e if the) are kept clean 
Of course the moscAcsirabhpisev to keep roof? 

IS m 3 rack especially constructed for them The 
lUustranon shov\-a a bo^ of sand over which has 
been poured some oil Crank case drainings will 
do for this if strained through a cloth so as to gee 
out some of the carbon vvhi^ will stain the hands 
The cost of oibng the sand, however, ss so small 
being only ten or 0tecn cents for the entire tunc 
It IS used, that the use of clean oil is advised The 
sand should be rather coarse and thoxou^y sun 
dned before you attempt to mix it with the oiL 
Mil about a third or half as much sand as you rc 
qiure and gradually add dry sand to the rmxtare 
•anal it has a dry oJy feeling Too much oil ^ould 
not be used as it -v^ make the tools greasy and 
hard to handle 


Took plunged into thu oily «nJ are not « 
posed to the air and therefore do not nist. In 
addition, there is a constant film of oil upon tlicm 
anddtey arc very casilj cleaned after use Sickles, 
scythes, sliears, etc., will stay sharp much longer 
if not rust) 

Of courec tools which have working parts, 
such as the bw*n mow cr, must be kep’ free from 
sand Onlv the blade of the shears should be 
forced into this sand w lueh must not get into the 
piv ot or fnction surface of the shears Keep this 
not well oiled and wipe sand from the shears 
cforc using them 

This boT should be not less than 12 inches 
wide and 12 inches deep and a little more wall 
help The constnictiofj of a rack or guard rad 
above the box to keep tools from falling down 
will avoid annoyance Above this rack may be 
construacd the spny shelf mentioned later on 
To start w «h m carry mg out this tool program, 
we should first soak them in water and scrub them 
wxll Aletsl parts should l>e cleaned with a vnre 
brush and then rubbed with sandpaper, or emery 
paper Coarse ttntty powder and oil used on a 
piece of old carpet will soon bnghten them up 
Sandpaper is now manufactured that may be used 
while wet and tho helps considerably There 
ate also manufactured rust removers and pcnc 
trating oil which do this job very well 'Hiese 
things cost very httle money and save a lot of 
labor If your hardware dealer cannot supply 
you, intjuire at a null supply house 

Wooden handles should be scraped with a 
w ood scraper or piece of glass to get me old pamt 
and rough splmtcra off of them then carc/uH) 
sand them and paint them some bncht color Red 
or yellow wagon paint is best This idenufics 
rfwm *? y oar property and makes tfiern easy' Co 
find when left lying on the lawn It will also 
keep them from being appropriated by forgetful 
neighbors 

The Garden Hose is a much abused tool Do 
not allow It to kink when you are pulling it or 
do not run ov cr it vath a heavy w hctlbanow or 
leave it lying about m the hot sun of summer 
Nothing IS so hard on robber as heat and oiL 
Many types of reels arc now in me which can 
be attached to the side of the house in the shade 
or rolled along the ground, making it easy to 
care for the hose In storing hose for the winter 
be sure that all w ater is f^y drained and that 
no water freezes in It Itshould always be loosely 
coded. 
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Sprayers: No one can have a successful gar- 
den unless they w'agc elTcctivc M'ar on insects and 
plant diseases. All spraying machines must be 
washed out with clean water after use, and the 
nozzle should be examined to get out any particles 
of grit which arc bound to cholic it. 

If you use a rubber bulb syringe spray, examine 
it frequently for grit and keep it away from hot 
sun or steam pipes. In the spraying equipment, 
the leather washer in the pump needs frequent 
attention. Remove this washer, clean and oil it 
frequently. It will save time in the end. If the 
washer has hardened so that it xvill not respond 
to the oil treatment, secure a new one from your 
hardware dealer or seed store — they have them 
in stock. E-xamine all attachments to the spray- 
ers. See that tlicy do not leak air. 

It always pa)’s to buy a good sprayer in the 
first place. A ten or fifteen cent sprayer will do 
the w ork for a while, but will be the most ex- 
pensive in the end. 

The lawn Mower: The care (or lack of care!) 
given the lawn mower is sometimes dishearten- 
ing. The circular blades of the mower rotate 
a^nst the bottom knife which is fixed and should 
just touch it evenly all along. If they do not 
touch, the grass cannot be cut, while if they arc 
too tight it wll be difHculc or impossible to push 
the machine. If the mower will cut a piece of 
newspaper inserted benveen the blades, it will 
cut grass. Try it with slips of paper at various 
points. Adjustment is made by a top and bottom 
screw which moves the bottom blade up or dowm. 

The revolving blades arc driven by gears which 
are located on the inside of the driving wheels 
. which roll upon the ground. Tlicse gears fre- 
quently become full of dust or dirt, making them 
hard to operate. Loosen the screw on the center 
of these wheels and remove them one at a time. 
In some cases it is necessary to remove a nut. A 
little^ examination will disclose how. After re- 
moving the wheel flush out the interior widi 
kerosene which you can apply with a regular 
squirt oil can. See that each individual tooth and 
gear is clean and that each movable part is work- 
ing evenly. If you remove any of the gears, do 
so one at a time and note carefully just how you 
take it out so as to get it back in exactly the same 
position. The part which you found packed in 
cup grease should be repacked with cup grease, 
after which the mower should be assembled and 
lubricated thoroughly with good grade medium 
body machine oil. 


When the mower leaves ridges of uncut grass. 
It needs adjustment. No amount of oiling and 
cleaning will make it cut. Cleaning and oiling 
merely save effort in propelling the mower. If the 
blades seem to be dull, they can be sharpened 


Tlic knives may be touched up a bit with a file, 
but care is needed to avoid filing them unevenly. 
If the blades arc badly worn or nicked, It is best 
to take them to a professional who uses a ma- 
chine especially designed for sharpening them. 


be raised to make a longer cutting and lowered 
for a shorter one. Again care must be taken that 
this adjustment be m.idc evenly on both sides. 
(See illustration under “Lawns,” page 38.) 

Qualify: With tools as in everything else, 
quality pays. Buy only the best of tools and do 
your best to keep from lending them to your 
friends and neighbors. A man who is not inter- 
ested enough in gardening to own the necessary 
tools xvill not take proper care of yours. If you 
arc forced to lend your tools make a note of it 
and ask for the return of them within a very 
short time. 

The tnxxim for every gardener should be, “I 
buy the best of tools and keep them in the best 
of condition.” 

The Hand Tool Box: Anyone would question 
the efficiency of a doctor who was to visit the sick 
without equipment. The joke about the plumb- 
er’s trips to the shop is an old one. The gardener, 
however, may make hundreds of trips to his tool 
supply without ever questioning or planning a 
better arrangement. 

Good tools are useless if they are not handy. 
In our trips of inspection, a snip here, a little 
spraying or dusting there or even tying up a 
plant is but the work of a minute if the materials 
and tools are with us. If we have to walk back to 
get them the work is delayed until tomorrow 
(which never comes) or forgotten until too late. 

In gardening, as elsewhere in life, success comes 
from knowing what you are doing and doing 
what you are knowing. “Do it now,” is a good 
motto if backed up with knowledge and fore- 
riiought. 
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The best preventive of procrastination is rfie grotmds Bet some don’t alwaj’S measure up to 
hand too5 box or first aid kit shown opposite opcctations, and there is such a thing as o^et- 
Ideas are <juickly recorded in the cheap, looseleaf doing the purchase of ner\ things For this rea 
student’s note book These arc sold with senu’ son we do not recommend the purchase of cvefy 
waterproof covers almost everywhere With the gadget offered to lighten the lawn care, but uc 
means of measuring and stalang, the border can are going to mennon a fen which nm prote 
be replanned m a moment of inspiraoon which useful Our motto in the purchase or garden 

tools IS always that old saying 

not the first by whom the new is tned 
Nor yet uic last to l3> the old aside ” 


may never return 
The box is made of one-half inch poplar and 
contains the lightest of tools Keep it with you 
at all tunes Its use will grow upon you and 
fascinate you 


SOME USEFUL TOOLS 


One dung which makes for tmng eTercise on 
the lawn or garden is the necessity of stooping 
or kneeling, therefore any'thing w hich saves this 
IS greatly to be desired Perhaps the most useful 
tool which has been perfeaed m recent years 
Every year sees new gadgets and labor saving for the lawn is the gr:^ wiup illustrated, which 
devices put on the market and offered to die hasachiei’cd a wdl^eserved popularity 
amateur gardener Many of them arc well wortii Every home has a sicUe, but not many are 
whfle and will help him in his work around the ever found m shape to use after a ie\v usmgs. 

To overcome this, some one has in- 
vented one that lus an edge renew- 
able by the msextjoo of discarded 
safety razor blades of the double cut- 
ong type This land of tool is useful 
for cutting grass when it becomes too 
tall for the mower, but it is not so 
good for cutting heavier weeds Few 
people use such tools advantageously 
Take the use of the sickle, for in- 
stance. most users draw back the arm 
and strike the grass in such a manner 
that the blade is brought into contact 
with the grass at r^ht angl^ to the 
blade w^th considerable force This 
has a tendency to knock the grass flat 
instead of cutting it off Cutting re- 
quires that the blade be drawm across 
object to be cut and a wnsr mo- 
tion IS much more effective We have 
tned to illustrate this in the sketches 
of sickle and grass whip 

A very important thing in the cul- 
ture of a fine lawn is raking Blue 
grass, which forms the backbone of 
Uwn grasses over much of the conn 
try, has a creeping tendency and gams 
denary by spreading sidewise In the 
early spnng combing the lawm widi 
an iron toothed rake is beneficial for 
It pulls out all the dead grasses and 
frees the ground for occupation by 
the spreading lawn grasses \Vhen the 
bluegrasssprcadsand starts new stools 
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or tufts, harsh raking will break con- 
nections with the main plant and 
possibly cause the newly sprouting 
growth to die out before it becomes 
self supponmg To offset this, there 
IS now sold a rubber-toothed rake, 
w hich w ill gcncl) comb out all loose 
material, but will slip o\er anything 
which resists it Among the best tools 
for remoa mg cuttings from the lawn 
IS the well known broom rake, made 
m bamboo and also of steel It may be 
used in the manner of the regular gar- 
den rake, or with a sidewise s\vcep- 
mg monon, which makes the opera- 
tion somewhat easier 

Tlie cart illustrated is a recently in- 
troduced means of removing refuse 
from the lawn or garden with the 
least possible labor If you arc in- 
terested your seed store can probably 
obtam one for you, or you wUl doubt- 
less find It adverased in garden mag- 
azines 

SERVICE PLOT 

Tfie writer’s success in the use of the hand 
box gave him the idea of the service plot Why 
not a laboratory— <1 kitchen, if you please, to 
supply the garden needs^ 

We illustrate such a spot which may be hidden 
behind shrubbery, a fence, or in some manner 
to screen it out of the general landscaping 
scheme Here we put a handy toolhouse to hold 
the larger tools and materials so that dicy too 
may be readily accessible at all times A shal- 
low cellar below (4 is a good depth) will hold 
romng manure m barrels, a bale of peat moss, 
or a sack of humus Do not cement the floor 
but put down six inches of clean washed gravel 
or cinders and a rather tight removable wood 
floor on top of it This wiU keep it dry 

A concrete compost pit 4x4 and 4 or 5 ft 
de^ will hold a lot of leaves while rotting into 
leaf mould These are packed into tight six 
inch layers and treated with a generous dusting 
of lime and pound of sulphate of ammonia 
to the square foot About two inches of soil is 
placed over them and the process repeated The 
pit being waterproof facilitates keeping the leaves 
Wet which IS the important thing m makmg leaf 
mould It also avoids to some extent, losu^ die 
fertilizmg elements from the compost 


The blossoms of almost all plants are increased 
m size by the applicauon oi liquid manure at 
blooming times As it is applied, dUuted to the 
color of w cak tea, a httle oi it goes a long way. 
Get a vinegar barrel from your grocer, soak it 
over night with a solution of two pounds or 
more of sal soda to neutralize the acid and sink 
It in the ground A bushel of fresh horse or cow 
manure m a sack and a wooden lid makes a pic 
which will last for years, if you keep water in 
It in summer and drain it to about two inches m 
winter Paint the outside with black asphalnim 
paint if you wish to be doubly sure 
A small concealed bed is a handy thing to have 
m the garden Here we may make a kitchen 
green garden and plant those things which grow 
themselves such as a clump of mint for sauce, 
etc , a clump of chives parsley, rhubarb, etc 
Flowers for cutting, bulbous ins cosmos etc , 
many times are not sightly enough for the open 
border yet we want them Annuals or summer 
flowenng bulbs m pots started here are easily 
transplanted to fill the bare spots m the border 
left by earher flowering varieties Plants raised 
from seeds or cuttings may be hardened to full 
snn under slats, spring flowenng buJbs may be 
heeled in to ripen their foliage, shrubbery may 
be heeled m until ready for permanent planting 
and so on for numerous other uses, ' ad mfimtum ” 
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The use of a small propagating bed for an 
abundance of plants is erplained later It may 
be combined ivith a coldframe by replacing one 
of the sash with a slatted frame made of lath 
Leaie a little room, boM ci cr, in case you deade 
to have a separate bed for propagating 

The service plot should altv aj^s contain a seat 
One of those light movable slat affairs is good 
Upon this the gardener catches a few moments 
of ease while doing his heavy thinking or plan 
mug, or when checking notes or supplies 
Visitors, too, will find it useful for repose while 
gmng back seat directions to the gardener 
The Coldframe To the average gardener 
hotbeds and coldfiamcs are synonymous This 
is not the case This gardener has found that un 
less you ha\ c full nme attendance it is best not 
to attempt a manure heated hotbed There are 
too man) temperaruie requirements, too much 
Opening and closing of sasK at times which are 
inopportune 

The coldframe, however, is merely a glass 
topped bov sec m or upon the ground which, 
wmle protectuLg the contents from wind and 
frost, IS heated by the sun m the daynmc and 
this heat may be retained at night by a mac cover- 
ing 

[q uses ace so many that we hesitate to tcy to 
name them. Every gardener will find it adaptable 
to some need It has been esomated that the 
flowenng season may be prolonged outdoors for 
suit) days by using it to start flowers earlier and 
to mature the late ones m the fall Spring flower 
mg bulbs potted for winter bloom may be easily 
plunged (buned) here to be used all vvmtcr 
mdoors just as we use fruit and vegetables from 
oor preserving cellars 

For wmtenng the half hard) plants such 
as foxglove, campanula, kiuphofia (Red Hot 
Poker) eta, its vuue cannot be overestunated 
Pansies, nolets, geraniums and other plants may 
be w^^tc^ed and grown here widi little or no 
protection No housekeeper will object to grow 
ing winter onions, parsley, etc., for seasoning all 
winter not to mention the carl) omons, radishes, 
lettuce etc., whose flavor cannot be duplicated 
in stores. 

The messy business of trjnng to start scedlmg 
pbnts indoors in the spring is to a great extent 
nude unnecessary by a coldframe &eds staned 
earl) may be hardened to fit outdoor condinoos 
and the chances of success are multiplied many 
tunes. 


A practical selecuon of plants w hich can easily 
be started in coldframes m Alarch would include 
CTiina alters, coreopsis, cardinal flower, chrjsan- 
thcmiim (annual) , early cosmos, dahlia, larkspur 
(annual), phlox (annud), snapdragon, stock (ten 
weeks), Etteet William, etc Eitpenencc will find 
many more 

locofion Both hotbeds and coldframes 
should be located in a sheltered place, where they 
will bt protected from north and northwest 
winds by shrubbery, a fence, building or higher 
grouTid They should also be placed on ground 
with a southern and an eastern exposure, so that 
the plants will receive die maximum amount of 
light and heat. The frames should be haady to 
the house and garden, so that they can be given 
constant arrenoon, for this is necessary to obrain 
tme success The soil in and about die frame 
should be well drained The water supply 
should be close to the frame, for watering is an 
essential factor m the production of good plants 
Be careful not to locate in a damp spot unless 
you first dram it thoroughly with farm t3c 

Construction Do not be in too big a hurry 
to construct yoor coldframe of concrete A 
uooden one last for years After you have 
used It for a while you may want to move it. 

The frame may be consmicied upon top of 
the ground but a better way is to dig a pit and 
extend the wooden frame to the bottom then 
after conditjonmg ihc soil replace it in the pis 
The wooden frame insulates the soil in the bed 
from the surrounding conditions and enables you 
to more easily control it. 

The frame should be made of tight boards and 
It IS better to bank the soil around as a further 
protcetjou. The sash comes in standard size 3 ft- 
vndc and 6 feet long Half size sash 3 r 3 ft., are 
made for small frames Th^ arc the best to use 
if they are to be handled by women or children 
TTicy can be purchared ready made, which is 
cheaper than made to order They must be 
painted each year and stored on end, in the 
shade where it is fairly dry, when nor in use, 
as the sun and conmmal moistnrc rot them 
The sash arc made as light as possible for 
handling and because of this sag quickly They 
must be supported by a 2 x 4 on edge at each 
end of the frame and by 2 x 4 bars set fiat be 
tween each two sash The sash arc allowed to 
rest upon these bars one inch on either side 
Upon the bars arc nailed one inch strips to keep 
flic sash from mieifenng when moved and to 



make them fit tight Qosc fitting is essential as 
a slight draft at the wrong time will harm the 
plants 

Soil Coldframe soil depends upon the use to 
which the frame is being put For growing 
more mature plants, fcrtiht)' is necessary, but for 
starting seed and maturing seedlings a nch soil 
IS a detnment A w ell developed plant usually 
thmes in nch soil which is liable to bum the 
roots of younger plants Seeds and cuttings must 
first ha\ c their roots developed in what is kno\vn 
as a sterile medium, usuallj poor soil w ith plenty 


to forage for food de\ eloping sturdy grow.'th 
Whatc\er the use, the soil at all times must 
dram well The enemy of all propagation, in- 
doors or under glass, is a fungous disease re- 
ferred to as “damping-off ” This is caused by 
an excess of moisture m soil and air The soil 
muse be allowed to hold onl) what can be ab- 
sorbed b) It, and the excess run ofi free!) Sand 
or aslies must be mtxcd with it to make it break 
up easily when compacted while damp, into a 
ball Stiff sod IS cold sod, we need sod that 
warms readdy in spring 
Atmosphere When wmtenng plants in a cold- 
frame the sash may be left on most of the time 
but when young plants are being raised, ventila- 
tion IS necessary every day The air is damp 
and confined and the weather changeable This 
results m the fatal damping off Steam or mois- 
ture upon the glass is a danger signal Open 
the sash on a tiny crack for a shore time in cold 
weather and more m warmer Always open on 
the side away from the wind 

Watering Indiscreet watering wdl cause loss 
On sunny days w ater each day m the morning 
so that plants dry off before the cold of night 
Going to sleep wet is bad for them In cloudy 
weather they may need watering only once every 
two or three days but always do it in the 
mormng 

Covering For sudden changes or cold nights 
late in sprmg it is well to have a mat made of an 
old rug quilted bnrlap bags etc , to cover the 
entire frame Tie it down but be sure to remove 
It during the daytime Strong mats, made for die 
purpose can be purchased 

Forcing Boxes Emergency forcing boxes can 
be readily improvised from almost anythmg For 
instance, a barrel over a patch of rhubarb c”* 


cred with an old sash forces long tender stalks, 
and soap boxes covered with glass serve for pro- 
tection during a late spring freeze 

Forcing boxes generally require considerable 
and constant attention by the grower Because 
of the small volume of air which is inclosed, ven- 
alation and watering must be watched closely 
As soon as there is any indication of moisture on 
the inside of the glass, a little ventilauon should 
be given Gradually, as the season becomes 
wanner and the plants hardier, the ventilation 
should be increased until the glass can be left off 
dunng the day and finally all the time After 
the warm weather sets in the boxes should be 
removed and stored m a dry loft or basement 
The commercial forcing boxes are quite expen- 
sive, so that It IS advisable to make them at home 
dunng the wmter months, when gardemng is at 
an ebb 

HOTBEDS 

A hotbed is heated from below by the fermen- 
tation of manure or othenvise It is a miniature 
greenhouse Our illustration shows the construc- 
tion and much of the information offered above 
is applicable to it The following mstructions 
give bncf direcuons but more should be obtained 
from garden books obtainable at your public 
library or from literature that any good green- 
house manufactunng company will send 

Manure and Its Handling A good deal of 
the success with hotbeds is due to the careful 
selection of the manure Cold manure. 111 e that 
of cows and pigs, should never be used because 
It will not heat Horse manure is best but in this 
case at least one third of the bulk should be 
straw If pure manure is used it will pack too 
tightly when finned so that it will not heat If 
possible the manure from gram fed straw- 
bedded horses should be used 

The manure to be used should be hauled at 
least two weeks before it is to be used It should 
be piled in a fiat compact pile three to five feet 
high, and of a convenient \ndrh and length If 
the weather is cold or the manure refuses to heat, 
add considerable water and firm the pile When 
complete, the pile should thoroughly heat in four 
or five days after which it should be turned so 
as to put the cool manure on the inside and the 
hot manure on the outside By so doing a very 
uniform heanng will be obtained After about 
another week the pile w ill again be thoroughly 

TMf 
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Riling the HofbfrcT In fillmg the hotbed, place 
the manure m the bed m U) ers six inches deep 
As each ki\ cr js put in the pit u shoflld be thor- 
oughlj tramped, so that it is firm, cspcciallj la 
the comen and along the sides of the bed It is 
essential that the manure be well tramped, other 
wise It will not hear and the bed will be use 
l f«gL Also the bed will settle less if the manure 
IS well firmed before the soil is placed in the 
frames W'hen the pit has been filled to the lc\ cl 
of the ground with well tramped la) ers of im 
nore, the sash should be placed on until the 
manure has thoroughly heated The sod should 
dien be placed la the pit to a depth of six inches, 
if crops arc to be grown to macunc)’, four inches 
of soil will be suffiaent for starting early plants. 
The sod should be a finely piilrenzed garden 
loam, which has been well ^c^eIcd and packed. 

The Temperolore The temperature rises rap- 
idl) for seceral days, often going above 125 
degrees F After the temperature of the manure 
has dropped to 85 or 90 degrees, the bed will be 
read) to plane. To take the temperature m hot* 
beds, a plungmg thermomerer ^oold be used. 
This consists of a metal, brass, or iroo point 
which encloses the thcrtnorrccer bulb The whole 
as motmxed on a wooden handle, which protects 
the glass from any possible injury Such ther 
mometers can be purchased for about a doUar 
and a quarter from supply houses. la taking the 
temperature, thrust the thermometer through 
the soil mto the manure, and read the tempera 
tore when the diermometer is m place. 

Care of ihe Hotbeds Weterxng The sod in 
a hotbed should be kept moist without soaking 
the manure If the manure i5 soaked, it wiU 
cause uneven heating besides cooling the bed, 
50 that the heat is spent sooner than it would 
be by judicious wateimg Occasonal thorough 
wacefuigs are much better than frequent fight 
spnukhigs. It IS advisable to water on mom 
logs of bright, sonshmy days, and never on 
cloudy da)-s or late m the da) Late watering 
lowers die teoiperature ac a critical ame and 
leaves the foluge wet for overmghc Both of 
these couditioiis foster disuse, especially “damp- 
ing ofi n hich is the most senous dise^ m the 
frames. 

Venfilotion VentSatiOn ts absolutely esen 
tial to supply the plants with fresh air to rednee 
the htmudit), and to control the tempciature 
within the bed. A very good indication of die 
need of vennlznon ts the amount of moistare 


which collects on the inside of the glass A little 
au diould be git en the beds each da) , gradually 
increasing the amount until the sash can be left 
off dunng the da) A w cck or ten days before 
the plants are set m the field the sash should be 
rcmoied day and night, so that the plants arc 
thoroughl) hardened 

Cultivation If seeds and plants are m dulls 
or rows, it is desirable to culnv arc beew ecn rows 
and plants. Culm anon keeps the weeds down, 
makes a surface mulch, and lessees the amount 
of disease m the beds 

Advantages of Using a Hotbed (l) Crops 
can be matured in sectioits where the season 
would otheruise be too short 

(2) There is leas danger from fall frosts, la 
the open, than there is from spnng frosts. 

(3) B) adxancmg the season, two or more 
crops can be groim on the same land 

(4) T\^ecds arc less difficult to handle when 
good-sized plants arc see cut. 

(5) hSaii) msect ptsts and plant diseases are 
avoided 

(d) Lai^ crops can be prodoced. 

(7) Crops mature earLer 

The Electric Hotbed Electnaty js fas^ be- 
coming a /anor m hotbed operanon. It does 
aw a) wnh ihe delay and mess of using fredi 
manure, which, madentaily, is becoming harder 
and harder to obtain in aaes, suburbs, etc. It 
IS easy and mexpcnsire to install, and it pro- 
vides steady hear where most needed (just be- 
low seeds of plants) and, with the help of a 
simple automatic thermostat, to whatever extent 
s desired Assuming that an ordmar) light socket 
IS close by the hotbed, or that ) on can ng up 
^or have nggtd up) the ncccssaiy wmng all 
that ts needed is (I) a length of lead covered 
heating cable which laid back and forth on a 
bed of sand in the hotbed and covered with 
aoctther layer of sand and dieo the soil (2) die 
thermostat w hich shuts the corrent on when heat 
is needed and off when it is not, (3) a soil thcr 
mometcr connected with the thermostat and in 
serted m the soil The whole business can be 
bought of most good seed stores, dealers m 
electric equipment, or grecnhoTisc manufactur 
mg firms for a few dollar and should law a good 
man) years. ForfaUmformatioii about elcctna^ 
la modem gardening xvrite to the nearest head 
quarters of any big udhacs (fight and power) 
company, or to ) oar state cqiconienc stanon for 
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hslhaas on the sobfect that tt «y other nearby 
stations wJl send you 

As a summary let us consider 
Some Things to 'Remember tn Operating Cold- 
frames and Hotbeds Be careful to keep all drams 
and gutters outside of frames clear and free from 
Surplus snow A sudden thaw may soak or even 
flood soil m frames with bad results 

Give ventilation frequently, even if tempera- 
ture inside does not make this necessary Fresh 
air IS important to health o^lants and it dis- 
courages disease and bugs Too much ventila- 
tion, however, will chill your plants and retard 
growth, on the other hand caution is also needed 
m givmg them too little fresh air This error 
may cause you to find your plants “cooked,” 
which will cause them to be soft, and will alro 
prevent that vigorous growth which is one of 
the delights to users In cold weather, the sash 


rabed a crook at the back diumy the xojddie of 
the day will give sufficient ventilation as a rule 

When the weather moderates, elevate the sash 
on short supports or else slide them down Some 
citpenenccd growers advise raising the sash on 
the lengthwise edge to form a protectioti from 
the wind when it blows from the top or bot- 
tom of the bed 

Slats are part of the successful grower’s equip- 
ment for hotbeds and coldframes They serve 
to prevent the wilting of young plants wh^n you 
are transplanting in the spring, by shadmg them 
from the direct rays of the sun, which is often 
too hot for them The slats also serve to en- 
courage the plants to make their first growth 
m the roots, instead of shooting up to leaves 

It IS best to not rush their natural growth, 
otherwise you may expect to have lanlc and 
shallow-rooted plants 



CHAPTER XIX 


Propagation 


Oni Mother Stture doemt fret 
irtrt »fa« att pay afd fitlit ore vn 
Old Moiter’SattfTeal'i.jythtoeas 

* trt-itrifttth the vntwjr ws-wi 
— Ooi’oju Mau-och. 

One of the most mtercsnng pim of gardening 
IS propagatian It is a ne^er failing source of 
\Toadcr to the thinkwg person tv hat can be ac 
complished tnth a few seeds or cuttings from 
plants It IS not onlj interesting but profiablc 
W the amateur to raise annuals, perennials and 
brmuals, but the raising of trees, shrubberj 
•»EC should be created more or less as a hobby, 
as the average home place is too small for the 
rather exteusiv e nursery operations necessary 
Propagation covers the raising of plants fconi 
seeds dieisions, cuttings and lajeis. For the 
more crpcit, budding and grafting should be 
added, but this work, uhJe quire interesting is 
something that requires more stud) than the 
average amatflur is -williDg to give 

Special instrucnons arc given for the propa 
ganon of \anous plants m mcir tespecove chap- 
ters, and It IS always well to invcsogaw the 
rpimral directions to Icam plant preferences as 
to aad soil or other miners before attempang 
to raise them. 

SEEDS 

Most people think of seed as being something 
that IS sotvn onl) in the spring Thi is not the 
case for mas^ perennials and biennials grow 
best if sown during the summer Other pereo 
nials seem to need the freezing effect of winter 
before gcxmimtjng and are planted m the fall 
As a group seeds are divided mto two types, 
those which are sown outdoors and those which 
are starred m greenhouses, coldframes or flats in 
doers 

Seed Quality Poor seeds arc expensive at any 
pnee The labor and care needed to raise any 
plants )usafj paying a few cents more per 
package Cheap seeds are cheaply grown, whfle 


good seeds from reputable seedsmen arc grown 
in spccul soil under expert attenaon. Vo w ondcr 
they outdo homc-gathcred or bargain pnee 
products. 

Seeds Indoors By sowing seeds indoors early 
m the spring we arc able to gam from four to 
sue wcela over those sown outdoors directly m 
the beds where the) arc to bloom Almost an) 
sort of reccpaclc will do for starting the plants. 
If >ou only have a few seeds a large flower pot 
or bulb pan is the best and easiest handled re 
ceptacle, although an) pot of kettle which is 
pierced vnth holes to ptovnd^ ample drainage 
is permissible 

if the pots are new the) mtzsr be soaked in 
water for a couple of da)'S before using — boiling 
them for an hour will serve the same purpose 
First cover the hole m the bottom of the flower 
pot with SCI era! pieces of broken por and add 
an inch or two of coarse gravel or small cinders 
for drainage Manj people prefer to place over 
this a thin laj cr of sphagnum or peat moss and 
then add the carefuJIv prepared soil m w hich to 
plant the seed. This soil should consist of good 
garden loam, clean sharp sand and peat moss, 
hucins or leafmold m equal parts. If joo do 
not have good garden soil buy a bushel or so 
for the purpose from a flonst. It should be 
seceewed through a wire nddle and finned 
down into the pot with the bottom of another 
pot unti] It IS about J” from the top It is now 
Watered thoroughl) and the best wav to do this 
IS to set the pot in a pan of water deep enough 
so that It IS submergM two-thirds of its dcpdi 

Wait until dampness shows on the surface 
of the soil, then set it aside for an hour or two 
until the surface has dried somewhat, when the 
seed ma) be planted in rows or broadcast, being 
careful not to have It too thick Fine soil is then 
sifted over the seeds through a piece of fi) screen 

The usual rule is to cover with soil about diree 
times the diamctet of tbe seed, but man) of the 
&ier seeds may be pressed mto the sod and not 
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covered at all except with a sl^tct of ticwspapcr 
to keep ,ihcni from ilrj'ing out. Another good 
my to do this is to Cover the pot v’jth a piece 
of cloth. 

Flats arc slullow boxes of almost any size, but 
handiest when 9" wide and 12" long by 3" deep, 
picy may be made of almost any scrap lumber 
if the bottom Is thoroughly pierced for drain- 
age. A good and inexpensive way to make them 
is to use ttvo pieces of board for the ends, 
which should be 9'' x 3''. Tltc balance of the flare 
is composed of lath, spaced 14" apart. No holes 
for drainage will be ncccssarj' in this case. 


germinated should be even more carefully done 
dun before. A rubber bulb plane syringe is best 
for this purpose and the vvatcr shoofd be at room 
temperature. Tlic soil sliould not be allowed to 
get wo wet but should be kept from getting 
really dry. Do not tvater unless the surface ap- 
pears dry, then give enough water to go dear 
through to the bottom. 

The plants started in pots may be watered 
from below as previously described. When the 
moisture reaches the top, drain them. It is al- 
ways best to water in the morning and let the 
plants go to sleep dry. 



The bottom of the flat should be covered with 
broken flow'cr pots or clean cinders about '/j to 
I" thick; tlten proceed as iruiructed above in 
filling the flotver pots. Plant the seeds in rotvs 
rather than broadcast, as it makes them eaact to 
identify when weeding. In covering the boxes 
wdth glass it is always well to raise it > 4 ” on one 
end after the first day and wipe off moisnire 
daily. A piece of newspaper laid over the glass 
will keep the seeds from drj'ing out until they 
have germinated. Be sure to soak the ground in 
the flat before seeding, not afterwards, and to 
sift the topsoil through fly screen. 

Label all rows and try not to have too many 
varieties in a receptacle. Plant those varieties 
which Avill mature for transplanting at the same 
time. It cuts do^vn general care. 

As soon as a fair number of seedlings appear 
it is necessary to remove the paper as well as 
the glass, and place the container in the 
but out of the direct rays of the sun. TIic tem- 
perature should be about 70 while the seed is 
germinating and about 50 to 60 thereafter. The 
lower temperature makes the plants morestoclqr 
and vigorous. 'Watering alter the seed h« 


As the plants increase in size they should be 
thinned out by removing them from the soil. 
Do not break them off. If the remaining plane 
show signs of sluggishness, pur them closer to the 
window and thin them out some more. 

Damping-off is the chief enemy of indoor plant 
culture. It is a stem rot caused by a fungus that 
grows best where there is too much moisture and 
hek of ventilation. A light sprinkling of hoc 
sand Or powdered sulphur sometimes helps to 
keep this in check. Sometimes soil sreribzation is 
used to prevent it. Formaldehyde and a number 
of Tnercurial ditinfectatits are offered by seeds- 
men, and should be used according to directions 
given in Chapter XVII. The seedlings should 
not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun until 
well advanced, after which they may be hardened 
gradually, being shaded from the direct noonday 
rays. 

Contrary to popular belief, transplanting helps 
the development of the young plant. Shifting it 
to new pots, pans or flats indoon will help 
harden it off for its outdoor debut. Soil may be 
prepared much in the manner as for planting 
seed. Do not fertilize the young plant until it 
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has a good hearty start. Plants may be lifted 
from the sod with a pointed stich, teaspoon or 
kitchen fork, and the ground should be fairly 
moist m order that some soil may be taken up 
with them 

Never transplant mto soil too nch in hnmus, 
or into pure humus, as this is Ukelj to cause a 
fungous growth Sand in the sod mduccs rapid 
drainage which is the best prevennve of fungus 
Plants should not be transplanted until Aey 
have developed their first pair of true leal C5 Do 
not become confused because the seed leaves 
which some plants put out do not look familiar, 
and above all, do not mistake them for weeds 
Be sure to firm the soil carefully about the roots 
Loose plantmg is dangerous 

After the plants have obtained some growth, 
cultivate them They may be hardened off by 
placing the flats in a coldframe before moving 
outdoors Do not be afraid to transplant them 
two or three tunes before reaching their perma- 
nent location Poppies Candv’tufc, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Cornflowers and Pomdaca (Moss Rose) 
are flow ers which must not be transplanted but 
sotvn directly where they are to bloom They 
are sometimes used as ground covers and are 
then broadcast over die garden bed between 
other plants 

Outdoor Seeding Every garden should have 
3 propamemg bed m which plants raised mdoors 
are hardened before being set in permanent ioca 
cons. Annuals may be planted directly here m 
the sprmg, following somewhat the instructions 
given foi mdoor sowing but covet with burlap 
instead of glass to conserve moisture during 
germinauoo 

Many uses ivdl be found for such a seed or 
propagating bed as explained later but not the 
least of these is raising perenmab and bicnniak 
e~ - ♦ 


if sown m the spring will bloom the same year 
if planted earl^ enough and for this reason are 
handled as annuab (See lists of perennials, 
Chapter \ ) 

Biennials differ from perennials m that th^ 
bloom the second jear from seed but only for a 
single season Man) people complain of their 
plants disappearing or running out ’ Foxgloves, 
Gmterbury Bells, Pinks and some Columbines arc 
eofistaml) domg this fadcout These must be 
sown each j’ear m midsummec so that a con 


tinnons supply is on hand for the following year 
As most of them carry over some ctergreen 
foliage through the winter they need special pro- 
tcccon as described in Chapter X, “TTie Flower 
Garden’* They also may be wmrered m the 
coldframe or propagating bed properly covered 

While perennial seed may be successfully 
planted any time benveen June and September, 
m<»t aiithontics consider June the best month 
This gives time for hardy clumps to detelop 
before winter, and they xvill be read) to bloom 
the foliowmg spring 

The most essential things are shade, moisture 
and drainage Dry seeds will not germinate Rich 
soil IS not necessary and in fact an excess of nitro- 
gen may be hinnfal as it causes a rapid, soft 
top growth whidi will not stand transplantmg 
well 

After the plant has appeared aboie ground it 
IS necessary to protect it from the sun and from 
drying out but ventilation is necessary to pre- 
vent damping-off If the following rules are fol- 
lowed success IS reasonably sure 

Fust locate a sonny fence comer Measure a 
bed about three feet wide by see feet long or 
smaller This will raise a lot of plants and yet 
be easy to reach to tend them ll the bed is of 
ordinary lav-m sod dump on it one wheelbarrow 
load of sand and one of sifted leafmold sedge 
peat humus or finely granulated well weathered 
peat moss Do not use coarse peat moss as it 
comes from the bale It should sift easily through 
one-quarter inch sieve If the soil is bad clay, 
these materials must be increased enough to make 
It friable yet able to hold moisture It must 
break up casdy even when xvet Baked cracked 
soil wdl not raise plants easily Some gardeners 
make the top three mches of the bed of a com 
post of equal parts sod, sand and humus This 
msums proper moisture condition Also it is good 
pobey to raise the bed four to six inches above 
grade 

Cultivate the soil deeply and be sure it drams 
weU and chat the surface is fine and level Con- 
struct a frame as illustrated providing isnous 
degrees of shade for special condioons Do not 
think it IS complicated it is not A htilc fore- 
thought xviJJ insure success 

The day before planting seeds soak the bed 
uiWd ihe v.’ZKs penetrates tight mehes deep Al 
low It to remain uncovered until the topsod is 
readily fnable and then sow the seed m rows 
four to SIX mches apart 
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Seeds lirge enough to be handled may be sown 
two or three inches apart Most gardeners sow 
small seed too thickly and waste it by the neces- 
sary thinning A\hich follows Mix the seed with 
fine sand if necessary, but make it co\er Sow 
in row's — it enables you to tell seedlings from 
weeds while tlie plants are small 


SOI 

they are equipped with fine roses and are prac- 
tically dripless Great loss can result from the 
drip of an ordmary sprinkler while the seedlings 
are small 

As soon as the seedlings have three to four 
leaves, transplant them to a nursery bed of well- 
drained soil mixed with sand and rotted manure 
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Do all wactting in early morning or late eve- 
ning during hot weather. Darly evening water- 
ing may cause a steam which seems to scald the 
young plants. 

BEGINNER’S DOZEN 

Tliese plants grow easily from seed and are 
important in the garden make-up. It is an ad- 
vantage to have a stock of them growing on. 

The biennials (B), arc needed in quantity to 
fill m during late May or June, when the early 
perennials arc lesnng, and the later ones, and 
the annuals, are not blooming. 

Young plants of the “lanables" (V), will 
quickly replace any of the older plants that are 
lost. One-year-old delphinium and pyrcthnim 
plants W'lll bloom in August 
It IS thrifty to grow' from seed, as many rock 
or edging plants (R), as possible. 

Coreopsis and Sweet Rocket (PJ, are staple 
fillers and easy to handle. 

B-Alchea-HoU>hock 
V.'Aquilegia— Columbme 
B— Campanula tncdium— Canterbury’ Bella 
R— Cerasuuin totnentosum-Snow .in-Svimnier 
P-^reopsis-Tickseed. doubles 
V— Delphinium, Qunese and hybrids 
B— Diinthus barbanis-Sweet William 
B—Diptahs— Foxglove 
R— Linum perenne— Blue Flar 
■R— Nepeta mussini— Catmint 
V—Pyrethrum— Painted Daisy 
P—Hespens— Sweet Rocket 
Miscellaneous Seed Informoflon* There are 
many methods of starting seeds besides rfiat 
described above Some anthonties recommend 
'6iat sina^d seeds be placed irpon a piece dl damp- 
ened cloth until they sprout when they arc trans- 
planted into the loose soil Others recommend 
rai&mg them directly in peat moss or clear sand 
which has been stenLzed See Chapter XXIIl. 

Some plants take so long to grow from seed 
to die bloommg period that it does not pay to 
attempt them Others have shells so bard that 
thty must first be notched or rmged with a kiufe 
before planting It is a safe procedure to figure 
diat large seeds, ranging from Nastumum to 
Lima Beans, will stand soaking over night to 
soften their shell for rapid germination Small 
seeds may be softened by so^ang them m water 
and then drammg them upon a cloth, allowing 
the cloth to dry before attempnng to remove 
the seeds. 


Common sense should teach us that in seed- 
ir^. soil should be finely pulverized. WTicn wf 
consider that the tiny seedling must push asidP 
everything in their path, wc should not cxpec* 
them to l^ strong enough to move great stoned 
or lumps of clay. 

The following is the stimmaiy of the Ohio 
Ejqierimcnt Bulletin No 487, regarding thtf 
propagation of seeds* 

1. Seeds gemunate satisfactorily if held a< 
the temperature at v, hich the crop makes satis** 
factor)' growth. 

2. Moisture is commonly the limiting faetof 
in the proper germination of seeds. Too much 
moisture causes rots and dampmg-off of thtf 
seedlings that have starred 

3. A satisfactory medium for seed sowing 
should hold sufficient moisture for proper genni- 
nation, should not crust over easily on Szymp 
and need contain very little mineral salts (fetO- 
luer) if the seedlings are to be transplanted. 

4. A mixture of one-half sand and one-halt 
moist, good quality granulated pear moss makes 
a satisfactory' soil medium for starting seeds. Sev- 
eral materials have been found satisfactory, how- 
ever, if given the proper enviroiunenra! con- 
dtaons. 

Division! Propagation by division Is dicosscd 
for special plants m a nombec of chapters Some 
plants divide more easily than others Old peren- 
nials make good new* ones if care is used 

Do not get the new clumps too small and be 
sure to include in them vigorous parts from 
which new plants will start Old dead centers 
should be discarded. Examme the plants each 
year and those which have dead centers should 
be drvvfici R.cp1ant immediatc\y. 

Plants from Summer Cuftirigs- k^Tide raising 
pbnts from seed is the normal, easiest and mosr 
satisfactory w ay to propagate, it sometimes be- 
comes necessary to propagate by cutdngs and 
root division Many plants if groivn from seed 
will not flower true to color, size and growth 
characteristics of the parent plant This is due 
to cross pollination or other causes, but curangs 
and roots are not so affected and vviH come true 
to variety 

Also in most instances a larger plant can be 
produced m a shorter time from a cuttmg or 
division, and the process forms a source of fasd- 
naung enjoyment for ffiose interested in plant 
ezperuneittatioii It is comparatively simple and 
not the mj'srenons process generally supposed. 




Carnation, Pinks, etc.). Dahlias, Golden Elder, 
Golden Privet, Gooseberries, Iberis (Candytuft), 
Loganberries, Myosotis (Foi^ct-me-not), Own- 
root roses, and Violas 

If but a few new plants are desired many of 
the plants in your garden and rockery can be in- 
creased by layering This is the process of root- 
ing a branch without detaching it from the par- 
ent. Many plants propagate themselves by the 
method. 

A branch is notched and this notch held open 
by a small pebble or by bending the stem. It is 
then stapled to the ground by bent pieces of 


similar process called “Ringmg” More stems 
are alIo^ved to grow than are desired for bloom 
In July these stems are bent down upon light, 
damp soil, a little soil is scattered over them and 
kept shaded Roots form at the joints which are 
later separated as new complete plants. 

When making cuttings for propagation cur 
the shoots from sturdy plants which have fin- 
ished blooming. Iberis and Arabis may be taken 
with a piece of the old stem (mallet shape); 
other plants, if large enough, may be cut with a 
heel which is a small oval piece of the outside 
of the old stem about one-half inch long. This 
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IS cut \nth a straight knife and must not be 
tom ot pulled avt'ay from the seem of the new 
shoot Roots form \crj quickly from heel cut- 
tings Small creeping plants may be cut eight 
or ten ]oints long and buned t>vo thirds theif 
length Care must be taken not to get shoots foo 
long as weak leggy plants will result The best 
length for softu ood cuttings u three to six inches 
About half the leaves and all flower buds should 
be removed cutting carefully without tearing 
If a heel IS not obtainable choose a terminal 
or lateral shoot which snaps when bent If »t 
crushes do not use u as it wtil root slowly Cut 
at the base of a joint except m the case of wd 
lows and clctnatts which root bectec if cut half- 
way between joints Set about one to one and 
one half inches deep Carnations arc sec shallow 
both m the rooting medium and when trans- 
planted 

Cuttings when taken from the parent plant 
have no roots and therefore do not need noumh 
ment they want most quickly Is roots 

Qean sharp sand ts the best rooting medium, 
any humus or decayed vegetable matter m the 
soil may lead to the fatal dimping^ofT This ts 
the enemy of all propagation and ts usually 
caused by too much moisture leading to im 
proper soil bacteria activity Because of the 
dancer from this bacteria, new sand should be 
used for each propagacioru 

Rooang seems best earned on in a sbghcly 
acid medium so we can first water the sand wnh 
a weak solution of vinegar (acetic aad) one 
teaspoon of vinegar to each gallon of water 
Fropagauon is hastened under ideal conditions 
Created by bottom heat This is applied m a hot 
bed by fermentation of manure or by the 
new clcctncal cables and in a greenhouse bench 
by steam pipes or an electnc heatmg cable placed 
undemea^ By late July the ground m most 
locabocs IS suffiaently warmed to permit rooting 
cuttings m It. 

Propagating may be done in two or three 
inches of sand in a coldframc or in a Wardian 
Case constructed of glass as shown on page 203 
However for the amateur a box 8 inches deep 
(a soap box will do) open at the bottom and 
top 15 best A small bos will handle many cut 
tings 

Remove die soil three inches deep and set the 
box in this excavation fill to soil level with clean, 
sharp sand and soak with vinegar solution as be 
fore mentioaed. Allow to stand an hour or two 


and then w*ct sand rhoroughl) with clear water 
and tamp firml) 

Now set the plants about two inches apart 
each ^va>, carefully label and water Seal the 
top of the box witfi a piece of glass Shade the 
box with paper or cloth and keep cloved for 
about ten diy% opening it lo give light and 
fine spra> spnnklings but ONL\ if the top 
of the sand sliows signs of dr) ing out 

After the ten da)S the glass ts raised dunng 
the mornings, shade being maintained and the 
sand kept moist at all times If there is anv sign 
of damping-off or other fungus, water with S 
solution of three tablespoons of formalin to one 
half gallon of water or a weak solution of potas- 
sium jKrmanganatc, using just enough to color 
the w atcr pink 

WTicn plants show signs of growth remove the 
glass but maintain the shade until good root 
systems arc established Transplant to a grow 
ing soil of tvvo thirds find) sifted garden loarH 
and one pan rotted leaf mould or sedge humus 
Be sore to gee soil firm around roots Sliade for 
9 day or two and then appl) semtshade by using 
the slit cover until they can stand full sun 

Water we!) and keep soil loosened on top 
Apply weak chemical fertilizer (one tablespoon 
to one gallon of water) to the plants after they 
have three or four new leaves Do this onl^ in 
August so that new’ grovv'th wUI not be sumu 
Jated late m the season 

Mulch after the first good ground freeze w nh 
hardwood Icav cs six inches deep held loosely m 
place by boughs or poultry netting Of course 
such tender plants as Geraniums, etc,, must be 
lifted and potted for house culrurc as they W’lJ] 
trot stand a wmter m the open in most parts of 
the country 

The following is quoted from Ohio Expen 
ment Station Bulletin No 525 

Perennials Propagated by Stem Cuftings 
Arenarn (Sandwort) Dianthus (Pink) 

Artemisia (Wormwood) Ep gaca (Trailing 
Aster (vanous) Arbutus) 

Aubnetia Gaillardia 

Campanula (Bellflower) HeUmum (Sneezeweed) 
Ontaurea dealbata Ibens (Candytuft) 
Cerastium tomentosum Lup nus (Lupin) 

(Snow n-Summer) LytKrvim salicana 
Oiiysanthemum (Purple Loosestrife) 

Oenvatts Myosotis 

Daphne (Forget me not) 

Delphuuum (Lailopm) Phlox 
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Pyrethnim (Painted Salvia (Sage) 

Daisy) Verbascum (Mullein) 

Rudbeckia (Concflower) Veronica (Ironvvced) 

Leaf Cuthngs Although leaf cuttings may 
be used to advantage with such types as sedums, 
this method of reproduction is relatively unim- 
portant m outdoor gardening 

Roof Cuttings Root cuttmgs may be used as 
a means of propagating some perennials Aiedium 
fleshy roots are cut into 1- or 2-inch pieces and 
placed m soil m shallow flats m the greenhouse 
or planted m well prepared beds outside Root 


Him branches have little food in them There 
should be an eye at the top of each cutting 
We illustrate the method of handhng the cut- 
tings After the ripened wood cuttings hat^e 
been made and tied m a bundle they are burred 
m damp peat moss and stored in a temperature 
of about 45* until they have formed calluses 
The time necessary for this formation vanes 
somewhat, but generally speaking the process 
will take all winter The peat should be damp 
enough to keep the cuttings from drying out, 
but not wet enough to wet them 
When the cuttings are removed from the stor- 
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pieces should be placed close together, but not 
overlapping, and covered with about Vi inch of 
soil When two or three leaves have been pro- 
duced, the new plants may be potted or planted 
directly outside m beds 

Perennials Propagated by Root Cuttings 
Anchusa (Bugloss) Oenothera (Evening- 
Anemone primrose) 

Asclepias Papaver (Poppy) 

(Butcerflyweed) Phlox 
Bocconia (Plumepoppy) Polygonacum (Solomons 
Ccratostigma Seal) 

Coronilla vera Romneya (Canyon 

(Crown vetch) poppy) 

Dicentra spectabilis Scokesia (Stokes-aster) 
(Bleedinghcart) Thermopsis 

Echmops (Globethistle) TroUius (Globeflower) 
Gypsophila paniculata Yucca (Adam s needle) 
(Babj’sbreath) 

Hardwood Cuttings Hardwood cuttings are 
usually taken eight inches long when the plant 
IS dormant, but not during freezing weather 
We cannot control them as we can seeds and 
softwood propagation and they are pretty much 
of a gamble 

The wood should be one year old, firm, strong 
and free of leaves Each should ha'\e n\o or 
more ey« or nodes and be plump and rhidw 


ing medium in the spring their butt ends will 
show more or less complete rings of callus It 
IS from these calluses that the roots will start 
when suitable growing conditions in soil are pro 
vidcd The illustration shows the method of 
planting the callused cumngs m nursery rows 
outdoors It will be noted that they are set ver- 
ucally and quite deep in the soil with their cal- 
Jused ends down In this position they will de- 
velop both roots and new top growth 

The sod and care for planting outdoors should 
be followed substantially as previously described 
for softwood transplants All shrubs should be 
transplanted several times before placing m their 
permanent location 

Hormone Treatments Scientific progress has 
in recent years developed matenals of much 
value to gardeners because they stimulate the 
rooting of cuttings of plants formerly hard to 
propagate m this way, and hasten the rooting 
time of easily handled kmds They arc called 
hormones or grow th producing substances and 
are obtainable m concentrated liquid form or as 
powders at seed stores and other garden supply 
houses Following directions supplied with them, 
the gardener mcrelj soaks the base half inch or 
mch of his cuttings for a certain time, which 
inav ranee from a few to 24 hours, then nlano 
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them m the usual way Or* if using a powder 
type hormone, he sticks the moistened base end 
of each cutting m the pow der, taps it to shake 
off any excess, and plants tt immediatelj with 
the rest adhering The prompt vigorous root 
growth that follows tvill not only help insure 
a better stand of new plants, but also enable 
the plants to make rapid growth and attain planc- 
ing out size in short order 

Shtobbery from Seed Some sheubs best 
raised from seed are Japanese Barberry, Regel 
Privet Ibota Pnvet, European Priiet, Arrow- 
head (Viburnum dentaoim), Wayfanng tree 


(Viburnum lantana), Nannybcrry (Viburnum 
lentago) and European Cranberry bush (Vibur- 
num opulus) 

TTie seeds should be gathered in the fall and 
do best if buned m moist sand or peat moss oier 
the WTnter at a temperarurc of 32^ to JO* Plant 
out of doors as early as possible in spring Tliey 
ma.y also be planted durectly outside when gatfi 
ered in the falL 

Start transplanting the second year It takes 
longer to develop shrubs from seeds than from 
cutting, but plants from the foregoing list are 
much supenor if grown from seed 


SICD G(EMINATI0NTE»T 



Manj gardeners Lke ta save seeds from their own 
plants from season to seasoru But soil and weather 
conditions vary and home gardeners are not able to 
give the consunc attention which is given m pro- 
fessional seed grovnng under ideal conditions and 
combined widi the best of storage In using home- 
giowm seed a germinauciii test is an excellent thing 
as it ^ iH enable us to know what percentage of our 
seeds will become plants. 

Some seeds do not grow unless pbnted within a 
very short tune of their riperurig but most of our 
annual plants will retain their vitalitj for Several 
years The only way for the gardener to know what 
results will be with seeds held for more than one year 
IS to test them. This may prevent hun from wasting 
time bv sowing seed of low gertiunaang power 
Germinatiort tests wJI also help you check the claims 
of various seed firms and decide which are giving 
you the best value. 

Tests usualh recommended for home gardeners 
ttquue two shallow dishes A bttlc moist Sand is 
placed in one and over this is. spread a piece of ftarmel 
w hich has been sterilized by boding White blotting 
paper may be used if new sheets are taken for each 
rest The edge? of the fiannel or paper diould be 
turned down along the sides of the dish so that the> 
reach the bottom and act as a wck to bnng op die 
tnoisrore The sand and cl-oth or paper d^uld be 
thoroughly moistened before being placed m dw 
dish. 


If blotting paper is used, mark it oS into squares 
With a pcncU and mirk flannel wth pieces of colored 
cord Either number or label each square and sift 
on to It a few of the seeds selected at random. Spread 
them out evenly and of course use only one kind 
of seed in each dn ision 

Covet With another dish so that it is almost air 
tight and place the test near the heater where the 
temperature is about seventy to eighty degrees at all 
tunes If ) ou have earned the fabric to the bottom 
of the dish it may be easily kept moistened by pour 
ing a little water m the side of the dish vnthout dis 
turbuig the seeds Too much vv'ater will cause the 
seeds to mold 

As they gemunate they should be removed to 
keep them from drying out the cloth and spoiling 
the tests of the slow er seeds. If mold appears scrape 
It off to keep it from spreading and start a new test 
m another dish iMake a record for each square, 
showing the number of seeds planted and the mini 
ber germinated 

Some seeds do not test well m this manner and if 
your results axe not saosf acto cy try to find the cause 
before condemning them. Aqtulegia, Delphminm, 
Larkspur Lupines, Lantana, Pnmulas. Verbena and 
Violets and some others do not respond well to this 
procedure and should be tested m a seed pan full of 
sod covered vnth glass and dark clorh Remember 
sortie seeds take a long while to gemunate Consult 
tibe genminanon table on the following pages;- 
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PERENNIAL SEEDS 

TIME FOR GERMINATION 

Germination Time Vanes with Temperature and 


Moisture Conditions 

Gtrmlnallen 


Proper Nemo 

Common Nemo 

D»yt 

S— Achillea ptarmica 

The Pearl 

10 

F— Aconitum napellus 

Monkshood 

1SB-J90 

F— Adorns amurensis 

Bird’s Eye 

100-175 

S— Alyssum saxatile 

Basket of Gold 

5-10 

S— Althaea 

Hollyhock 

10 

S— Anchusa italica 

Drop More 

25 

S— Anemone 

Windflower 

20 

F— Anthencum 

Sc Bernard’s Lily 

20 

S— Aquilegia 

Columbine 

15 

X—Arabis 

Rock Cress 

15 

S— Armena 

Sea Pink 

15 

S— Aster 

Michaelmas Daisy 

15 

S— Auncula pnmula 

Pnmula 

50 

—Baptisia 

Wild Indigo 

50 

F~Belhs perennis 

English Daisy 

10 

F—Bocconia cordata 

Plume Poppy 

20 

S— Campanula carpatica 

Harebell 

15 

S~CampanuU medium 
—Campanula 

Canterbury Bell 

15 

ccjycanthema 

S— Campanula 

Cup and Saucer 

20 

persicifolta 

S— Campanula 

Peach Bell 

15 

pyranudalis 

Chimney Bell 

15 

F— Catananche coerulea 
— Centaurea 

Everlasting 

12 

macroccphala 

Rays of Gold 

20 

S— Centaurea montana 

Cornflower 

15 

S— Centranthus 

Valerian 

15 

X— Ccrastium 

Snow m-Summet 

50 

S— Cheiranthus chem 

S— Chrysanthemum 

Wallflower 

10 

leucanthemum 

Shasta Daisy 

20 

F— Cimicifuga 

Bug Bane 

25 

X— Coreopsis 

Ticksecd 

10 

F— Delphinium chinense 

Larkspur 

25 

F— Delphinium hvbnds 

Larkspur 

20 

S— Dianthusbarbatus 

Ssveet Wilbam 

10 

S— Dianthus delioides 

Maiden Pink 

20 

F— Dictamnus 

Gas Plant 

150 

S— Digitalis 

Foxglove 

10 

F— Funkia 

Planmin Lily 

150 

X— Gaillardia grandiitora Blanket Flower 

IS 

S— Gcum 

S— Gypsophila 

Avens 

15 

pamculata 

Baby’s Breath 

15 

S— Hclcmum 

Sneezewort 

10 

S— Hclianthemum 

Sun Rose 

30 

S— HeUopsis 

Sunflower 

15 

F— Hcllcborus 

Christmas rose 

100 

S— Hcpauca 

Liver Leaf 

30 


e*rmlna<ten 

Piopir Nimt Common Nam* Days 


S-Hespens 

Sweet Rocket 

15 

S— Heuchera 

Coral Bells 

15 

S— Hibiscus 

Giant Mallow 

10 

S— Ibens sempcrvirens 

Candytuft 

15 

S— tncarvillca 

Hardy Gloxima 

20 

—Ins kaempfen 

Japanese Ins 

25 

S— Lathyrus 

Everlasting Pea 

40 

S— Lavandula vera 

Sweet Lavender 

25 

— Lepachys pinnata 

Thick-scale 

20 

F— Ijacris 

Gay Feather 

15 

X— Lmum perenne 

Flax 

15 

F— Lobelia cardinalis 

Cardinal Flower 

50 

S— Lupmus polyphyllus 

Lupin 

25 

X— Lychnis chalccdomca Campion 

10 

S-Lythrum roseum 



superbum 

Rose Loosestnfc 

25 

S— Malva 

Mallow 

20 

S— Matncana 

Mater 

12 

S— Mertensia 

Blue Bells 

12 

X-Myosotis 

Forget me not 

10 

S-Nepeia 

Catnip 

20 

S— Nierembergia 

Cup Flower 

30 

F— Oenothera 

Evening Pnmrose 

150 

S-Papaver 

Poppy 

15 

F— Pardanihus 

Blackberry-lily 

20 

S— Pentstemon 

Beard Tongue 

60 

S— Phlox decussata 

Phlox 

160 

S-Physostegia virginica 

False Dragon Head 

10 

S— Platycodon 

Balloon Flower 

15 

X— Polemomum 

Jacob's Ladder 

150 

X-Polygonum 

Knotweed 

30 

X— Poicnolla 

Onquefoil 

20 

S-Pnmula officinalis 

Coxvslip 

50 

—Pnmula vulgaris 

English Primrose 

150 

S— Pyrethrum h> bndum 

Persian Daisy 

15 

X— Pyr*thnim 



uliginosum 

Giant Daisy 

18 

S— Rudbcckja 

Coneflower 

15 

S— Salvia azurea 

Sage 

25 

S— Scabiosa caucasica 

Blue Bonnet 

25 

S— Sedum 

Stone Crop 

20 

F— Sidalcca 

Indian Mallow 

20 

F— Silenc 

Catchflv 

25 

X— Silphmm 

Compass Plant 

18 

S— Stance latifoLa 

Sea Lavender 

50 

S— Stokesia cyanca 

Stoke’s Aster 

25 

S— Thalictrum 

Meadow Rue 

20 

S— Tntoma 

Red Hot Poker 

30 

F— Troll lus 

Globe Flower 

25 

X— Tunica saxifraga 

Goat Flower 

10 

S— Valenana 

Valerian 

15 

S— Veromca 

ironweed 

25 

S— Viola comuta 

Pansies 

10 

S— Inilicates pUncs which can 

be sown in summer 



F-PUnis best sown in fill 

X— I^snts sown m spring most of >» hicli bloom the first year 
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ANNUALS 


tr«p«t Him* 

e* 

C«mTne*i K»m* 

rmtwtlol 

HOW LONS TO GERMINATE 


Impatiens 

Zanzibar Balsam 

8-12 


«•> 

■miHtloll 

Ipotnea 

Moon Flower 

5-8 

Proptr 

CoTHTnon Hmt 

Diyi 

Kochia 

Ball of Fire 

15-18 

Acroclimum 

Evcrlastmg 

8-10 

Larvtana 

Lantana 

15-20 

Agathea 

Blue Daisy 

18-20 

Linom rubnim 

Scarlet Flax 

15-18 

AgexatuOT 

Floss Flower 

8-12 

Lobelia 

Lobelia 

g-10 

Amaranthvjs 

Amaranth 

20-25 

Lupmos 

Lupm 

25-30 

Anarrhmum 

Snapdragon 

20-25 

Afangold 

Mangold 

5-8 

Arctom 

Afncan Daisy 

15-20 

Matncana 

Feverfew 

20-25 

Argemone 

Mexican Poppy 

20-25 

Manhiota 

Evening Stock 

8-10 

Aster 

Asters 

8-10 

Mesembryanthemujn 

Ice Plant 

5-20 

Balsam 

Lady Slipper 

10-12 

Mimosa 

Sensitive Plant 

8-10 

Begonia 

Begorua 

15-10 

MirabiTis jalapa 

Four O’Qock 

12-15 

Brachycome 

Swan River Daisy 

20-25 

Myosotis 

Forget-me-tiot 

15-20 

Browalha 

Amethyst 

18 20 

Nasnmiums 

Nasturtiums 

8-15 

C^ceolana 

Slipper Flower 

15-18 

Nicotiana 

Flowering Tobacco 20-25 

Calendula 

Pot Mangold 

10-12 

NigcUa 

Love in-a-Mist 

10-15 

Calycanthcma 

Cup and Saucer 

11-15 

Fninula 

Pnmrosc 

10-25 

Callxopsis 

Tlckseed 

10-12 

Papaver 

Poppy 

15-20 

Campanula 

Canterbury Bells 

12-15 

Passiflota 

Passion Flower 

50-450 

Canna 

Canna (Indian 


Peas, Sweet 

Sweet pear 

15-20 


Shot) 

25-40 

Pelargonjum 

Geramum 

20-25 

Carnation 

^^arguente Carna- 


Petunias 

Petunia 

19-20 


tions 

8-10 

Phaseolus multiflorus 

Scarlet Runner 


Celosu 

Cockscomb 

20-25 


Bean 

8 10 

Centaujea 

Bachelor’s Button, 


Phlox drummondi 

Phlox 

20-25 


Sweet Sultan 

5-20 

Porrulaca. 

Moss Rose 

18-20 

Cerastium 

Snow-in-Sununer 

8-10 

Pnmula 

Primrose 

10-25 

Chrysinthenwm 

Chrysanthemum 

5-8 

Rhodantht 

Swan River Ever- 


Cmcrana 

Cinerana 

58 


lasting 

10-12 

Qarkia 

Garkia 

8 10 

Rjcmus 

Castor oil Bean 

15 20 

Cobca scandens 

Cup and Saucer 


Salpiglossis 

Painted Tongue 

15-20 


Vine 

15-20 

Salvia splendens 

Scarlet Sage 

15-25 

Coleus 

Flame Nettle 

20-25 

Scabiosa 

Pm-cushion Flower 18-20 

Cosmos 

Cosmos 

5-15 

Schuatuhus 

Butterfly plant 

20-25 

Datura 

Trumpet Flower 

15-18 

Stocks 

Cut and-come-again 10-15 

Delphimum 

Larkspur 

15-20 

Thunbergia 

Black Eyed Susan 


DtafltKus 

Pinks 

5-8 


Vint 

« 10 

GaiUardia 

Blanket Flower 

12-15 

Verbena 

Verbena 

8-10 

Gloxinia 

Gloxinia 

15-20 

Verbena, lemon 

Lemon Verbena 

8 10 

Gourds 

Gourds 

15-25 

Veriiena venosa 

HebotrOpe Verbena 10-15 

Gj'psophila 

Baby's Breath 

15-20 

Viola tncolor 

Pansies 

8-10 

Heiianttius 

Sui^mvcr 

15-20 

Viscana 

Campion 

in-12 

Helichrysuni 

Stra^vflo^i er 

5-10 

Wall flower 

Wall Flower 

8-12 

Heliotrope 

Gierry Pie 

10-15 

Xeranthemuni 

Everlasting 

8-10 

Ibtna 

Candytuft 

s-s 

Zinnia 

Zinnias 

5-8 



CHAPTER XX 


The Amateur Greenhouse 


Vncometous of a less propstsous eltnse 
Here bloosm exotic beauty nrarm and snug. 

While the icmds lohistle and snows descend 

Many people believe a greenhouse to be a lux- 
ury but once having owned one, they usually 
change their nunds Of course, there are many 
grceiAouscs which are expensive to build and 
operate, but the amateur who is handy with 
tools may easily erect one at small cost 

Another opinion is that the process of raising 
plants m a greenhouse is somethmg intncate 


and mysterious Anyone who has been success- 
ful with plants out of doors may, by altering the 
pnnciples slightly, apply this knowledge to gar- 
dening under glass Aluch of the procew is the 
same 

It must be understood that a greenhouse is not 
always a “hot house,” as it is sometimes called 
As pointed out in Chapter XXII on “House 
Plants,” plants do best at temperatures slightly 
lower and with much higher humidity than is 
usually mamtamed m our living rooms 
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In a small greenKouse it is compirauvely easy 
to «gu!ate tempeiacure humidity and \cntib 
tion Light IS more difficult but it too yields to 
the application of common sense 
The amateur uses a greenhouse chiefly for the 
following reasons 

1 Raising pbnts for tvinter use indoors 

2 Canying o\er garden plants to be used as 
* stock plants next season. 

3 The early starting of tender plants from 
seed 

4 Increasing possibilities of variety and a con 
tmuous succession of bloom 

5 The C3SJ culture of small vegetables for 
tiTnter use on benches or in pots and boxes be 
Death the benches 

6 For propagating and expenmenang wnth 
vanous plants as a hobby for the poqiosc of dc 
\ eloping new vaneaes, etc 

The foregoing should consneuxe about every 
garden activity vhich the amateur would care 
to enter 

The process is greatly sunpli£ed b) the fact 
that the use of a tiork bench and e^' accxss 
to both tools and materials save ame and tabor 
in the vanous processes The moss of scoroag 
seeds indoors under handicap is completely on 
necessary 

Gree^ouses are of many types Some are 
merely lean to structures against the house, ga 
rage or other budding Others arc electncally 
heated, but the type most adaptable to the ordi 
nary city lot is a single span type as sho^^ti here 
This can be serj simple or made complete It 
can be heated by a stove, fired ■wnch coke or spe 
cial coal, at a cost of only a few dollars a y car 
Other types have numature hot water or steam 
systems heated by a small coa! or coke fired 
boder Still another type is the gas-heated va 
ncty which we show here 
This should dispel any doubt in the mind of 
the gardener as to the amount of trouble neces- 
sary to keep die plants warm. In most weather 
the boilers need be fired but twice a day and, 
of course, die gas heatmg is easily made auto- 
matic. 

For anyone who can afford it, it is best to buy 
the giec^ousc from a firm which specializes m 
making them rather than to attempt to put it 
together from misalkneous materials There has 
tecently been made available, at a low cost, a 
practical and attraenve house of cnorely new ^ 
sign. It is famished in complete sash sections, 


sloped sides and pointed roof tihich arc casfl) 
bolted togctlicr It can be used as a portable cold 
house tvithout foundation, or built \nth a per 
manent raised foundation and raised benches. 

For those who wnsh to cut costs still further, 
or desire the expenence of budding their own, 
wc recommend the erection of one of the typ« 
uhich wc show here The frame is entirely of 
two by fours, which for long life should be 
made of cy'prtss How e> er ordinal) lumber will 
do tery well if properly painted Hotbed sash 
(stock stw y x6) forms the glass roof and panes 
of glass, held m place m the 2x4 frame by strips 
of quarter round mould, are used for the side 
glazing w here it does not hat c to open. 

The lower or sohd part of the structure is 
inclosed by tacking roo^g paper directly to the 
studs and nailing the tongued and grooved ma 
tenal on the top of it For further insulaaon. 
It is well to close up the msidc of the bottom 
and pack this with mineral woo! or good msnlcs 
may be obtained by insulating wnth roofing paper 
the same ns the outside 

For appearance sake the extenor may be stnc 
coed or covered with slate-surfaced roofing 
which will further insulate it. Or a good sub- 
stitute for stucco w awning duck or canvas w hich 
wiJJ last mdefinireJy if painted ev ery y ear or m o 
It may be stnpped lattice in the comers or 
to obtain any dccoraove appearance desired 

For the purpose of preserving the frame it is 
well to place the house upon a concrete founds 
uofl. As the weight to be placed upon the founds 
non 15 not considerable, it need not be a very 
nch ramure and no particular care need be taken 
with It except to see that the ground on w hich 
It stands is firm and the top leveL It should ex 
tend from one to one and one half feet jn the 
ground and may be made by pouring a camfuUy 
excavated trench full of concrete, or by the use 
of forms If it IS brought up three or four inches 
above the ground it will save the framework 
from exposure to iroisture Of course the entire 
bottom part of the greenhouse might be cast of 
concrete, but this would necessitate form work 
and expense which we are attempting to pbmi 
nate 

It would be best to have die ^ or bottom 
members of the frame made of typress and all 
of ibe frame should receiv c two coats of good 
ready mixed pamt before being placed tt^ther 
If tius IS not feasible, paint each side of the pint 
heavily whennadmgmptacc Thch^hhumidiy 
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in the greenhouse quickly rots lumber unless 
thoroughly protected The hotbed sash should 
also be painted two coats before being placed 
m posmon 

It IS necessary that the roof does not leak Cold 
water dripping upon the plants is very mjunous 
Therefore, m placing the sash the rafters (which 
have already been painted) should be coated with 
a mixture of white lead and oil (not too thick) 
and the sash nailed on while this is wet 
The sash should be butted together on top of 
the rafters and any cracks completely filled with 
putty On top of this joint should be firmly 
nailed a cypress lattice strip which should also 
be bedded m white lead 
The entire structure should now be given a 
third coat of pamt It is best for the amateur 
not to mix his oAvn paint, but to purchase a well 
kno'WTi brand of the best grade obtainable It is 
much more important that high class paint be 
used on a greenhouse than almost anywhere else 
The life of such a house without proper paint- 
ing precautions is from five to eight years, kept 
properly painted and caulked it will last indefi- 
xutely We show structural details on page 209 
'V'l'here the sashes come together above the 
ndge, tack a piece of heavy roofing paper This is 
both for msulation and to keep out water The 
amateur may get along with this alone, but it is 
better to place on top of it a piece of sheet metal 
This can be purchased from a roofer in a stock 
form somewhat as shown here and should be 
nailed to the sash through the roofing, which 
may then be trimmed off evenly 

E\ery greenhouse needs a workshop where 
potting ran be done without using the valuable 
space under glass For this reason most of them 
have a potting shed m which there is a bench 
similar to that described in Cliaptcr XXII, with 
barrels, galvanized cans or discarded oil tanks to 
contain the necessary planting material Fift\- 
pound lard tins protect the \anous fertilizers 
from rats or dampness and shelves should be 
available to hold pots, labels, stakes etc The 
boiler for the heating system is also installed here 
and, jf the shed is large enough, it may contain 
all of the rest of the garden tools and para- 
phernalia 

A\nicre 1 sto\ e is used for heating, it of course, 
should be located at the north end of the green- 
house and not m the potting room Tlic rntenor 
of the house consists of tM o benches, three feet 
S'udc, between which runs a thir^-mch walk. 


which may be paved with stone, concrete or 
bnck Sometimes it may be advisable to use a 
wooden walk to protect the gardener from the 
dampness of the sod 

The benches should be well supported and fas- 
tened to the frame three feet from the ground 
Tlie legs must be placed upon a concrete founda- 
uon or flat stones so that they will not sink into 
the ground when loaded 

Water must be provided, it may run from the 
house service through a pipe buned in a trench 
two feet under the ground Gas may run in the 
same trench if it is desired to use it for heating 
A gas plate in the potting room is excellent for 
heaung water to scour old pots or boding new 
ones 

If gas IS to be used for heating, a good system 
for the small greenhouse is to use a fairly large 
size copper cod water heater This, equipped 
with a thermostat, can be obtained from almost 
any plumber This will operate a hot \\ atcr heat- 
ing system b\ using ordinary wall radiation hung 
beneath the benches Second hand radiation is 
all right for this purpose if guaranteed u hen pur- 
chased The thermostat is placed upon the return 
to the hearer and the remperature of the water 
can be regulated automatically in this manner 

Keep a record of the experience durmg differ- 
ent kinds of weather for a short time and you 
wdl know how to sec the thermostat to obtain 
proper greenhouse temperature 

If you ore able to adjust the temperature of the 
water it is always better to haie as much radia- 
non as possible This is economy during mild 
weather and a necessity under extreme condi- 
tions 

The heater, of course, must be installed in the 
porting room and the door benveen must be kept 
closed when it is in operation Gas m any form 
IS deadly to plants While this is not the most 
economical type of heater the wnter used one m 
his own greenhouse for a number of \ears vith 
\ery satirficcory results and amazingly small gas 
consumption Of course the cheapest way to heat 
is by the use of coal or coke 

A small stove u ith coke for fuel requires arten- 
uon but twice i day, night and morning With 
experience a fire can be held for sixteen hours 
The sto\ e is located m the north end of the house 
and \s hen the plate is built hitrh enough the pipe 
IS slung from the ndge, running the complete 
length of the house and out the south end aliore 
the door If a damper is located in the pipe near 
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the sooth end, the maJOmum amount of heat is 
preserved 

Another requisite of every greenhouse is xen 
tilaoon In summer time it becomes very warm 
and It IS necessary to abandon the house unless 
openings arc easil} available A very simple way 
to do diis IS to hinge one of the sash on top of 
the plate as shown in cat on page 209 The sash 
IS shpped aw aj from the ndge about two or three 
inches and a board inserted in its place to hold 
the galvani^d ndging The sash is raised <vr 
low ered by a perforated piece of heaty strap iron 
with holes CO shp over a heavy nml or screw set 
m the side of the rafter 
It might seem more feasible to hinge the sash 
near the ndge and raise ic from the botcooit but 
this w ould allow the draught to blow directly 
npon the plants on the bench and would not 
permit the escape of hot air at the highest pomt 
of the house Ic would also admit direct sun- 
light and scorch certam plants. 

The second type of vcnolaaon which we show 
IS made by removing about one half of the glass 
in a sash naihftg m a cross member at die end 
of the remaining glass and placing another on 
top of this This sash is hinged near the ndge 
because sun w’lU seldom reach the plants dirough 
It and It IS high enough to permit adequate ven- 
tilation It IS opened and closed by a rod or strap 
ending m a hooh which may attach to a screw- 
ey c on the bench 

There should be two of these ventilators, one 
on either side of the roof, so that they may be 
opened on the side which iviU cause the least 
draught, according to the -way the ivmd is blow- 
ing 

As It IS necessary to Iceep the roof from drip- 
ping water upon the plants, it must be made as 
tight as possible A lamcc stnp should be nailed 
about the edge of the movable sash to lap over 
the joining sash, but should it be found unpos- 
sible to Veep the movable sash from dnppmg an 
inconspicuous metal gfurter may be easily n^cd 
to the rafter to cany the water aivay from the 
plants to the floor where it will do no hann 
In wanner weather additional ventilation be- 
comes necessary and the side windows above the 
bench should be equipped with sash as ^own, 
hinged at the bottom to open outward on a cham 
Care must be taVeo to provide strong hooks on 
all movable sa^cs, especially those in the roof, 
as a windstorm not only u ill injure the sash but 
may niin all the plants- 


We show die end of the greenhouse fitted 
with another hotbed sash This sash should be 
attached with hooks and weather stnpped so 
that it may be fastened tightly in wonter and 
removed, if necessary, in w'armer weather Light 
IS cssenoaJ to all types of plants, but many can 
be raised for at least part of their etistence on 
sheU es beneath the benches This sash provides 
more space of this kmd A full-glazed door may 
take the place of this and be installed on hinges 
to open out if desired 

The amateur has often wondered why a green- 
house IS first made of glass to let in the sun and 
then covered with whitewash to keep it out The 
reason is that a number of plants will not stand 
direct sunhghc 

As we have discussed in outdoor gardening, 
young plants and many mature plants need shade 
or partial shading Fohage plants:, begonias, 
eyebmen, etc>, must have constant shade Roses, 
sweet peas and some othera will stand clear glass 

Many growers ^ray the outside of the glass 
with whitewash This is done in the early sum- 
tner and is supposed to weather off before •muter 
Others smear the made of the glass with clay, 
soaking it off with a hose nhenever desired 

Many modem greenhouses have slat curtains 
working on the outside with cords to cast alter- 
nate shade and shadow on the plants We il- 
lustrate a method of making such a rollingscreen, 
using lath and ivirc on page 209 

Lath should be made to roll up as far au’ay 
from the glass as possible, or it will cast a shadow 
when it IS not desired 

We show another method of providing shade 
widiout smearmg up the glass, that is, the use 
of a roller iviiidow shade w hich is supported by 
three nghtly stretched pieces of stoi e pipe wure 
The roller end diould be attached upon me ndge 
rafter and an ccccntnc shade pulley ou the plate 
will hold It wherever desired In case it is found 
diat the shade cloth is too easily injured by 
dampness it may be replaced with coarse moslm 

LOCATING 

We haie been discussing the erection of a 
single span type house at a distance w. ay from 
the residence The advantage of this is that light 
can be obtained all around it, bur it has the ois 
advantage chat it must be visited during unfav- 
orable weather Many greenhouses arc attached 
to the house or garage 
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mold- The material is fcncnra as Cello-glass aud mg light under the benches ^\hich increases the 
has been m use for 20 \ cars about the farm. Any space available for raising seedlings unnl nme to 
lomber or hardware dealer can get it for j ou. It harden them off in the spring It is also osefol 
is tacked on, much m the manner of fl) screen, for shaping and perfecting the blooms of bulbs 
and IS as eas\ to apply forced for indoor use and provides a safe and 

The second house, though also simple tobmld, con\cnienc place to put house plants dunng their 
is a little larger and more substantial It is a glazed resting period 

lean-to gre«ihoase made up of mulaples of hot The other tj*pe is bade with the lou er part 
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garage If entrance can be arranged from the 
house or garage, it will sa\c quite a little inside 
bench space Iloweicr, it must be remembered 
that the house should face soutli or better a little 
southn cst to take ad\ antage of the mavimum sun 
Heat from the cellar ceiling maj be obtained 
b\ locating the house o\cr a cellar Mindow 
How c\ cr, the furnace fire is banked at night, the 
time w hen the greatest heat should be furnished, 
after the sun has gone dow n So if this method is 
used, cmergcnc) heating apparatus should be on 
hand for severe nights in the shape of a round 
wick, old fashioned kerosene lamp or regular 
portable kerosene heater These set on the floor 
wall answ cr An electric heater w ill also cost but 
a cent or two a night 

In no case must a gas flame be used m the 
greenhouse itself, but a heater for heating by hoc 
water can be located m another building and 
heated wath gas In the sy stem pictured the boiler 
IS a 10 to 20 gallon tank and care must be used to 
have a pet cock m the radiition at the highest 
point to let out accumulated air from time to time 

MANAGEMENT 

In Chapter XXII, ‘House Planes" we have 
much to say concerning plants indoors which 
would apply to their culture in the greenhouse 
The culture of a great many bulbs and house 
lants IS described there but all of them can be 
andled easier under these more favorable cir- 
cumstances 

The thing which makes a greenhouse more 
adaptable is the ability to get not only tempera- 
ture when we need it, but also humidity This 
is done bj synngmg and watering with 3 hose 
and as is frequently obsen cd it should be done 
in the morning to give the plants a chance to dry 
off before the nigiit Do not keep the plants 
soggy but do not be afraid to water thoroughly 
when they start to dry out Soak the floor and 
the benches as well as the plants 

Even in extreme cold weather a little air is 
necessary and this can be increased as conditions 
permit it Some air must be given daily Con- 
fined conditions breed disease, which is hard to 
check 

Do not pack too many plants in small space 
Allow them to have room to spread A little 
arrangement will make possible many things 
Vines for instance can be trained along the raft 
ers on the nortli side where they will not shaf 
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other plints In the early stages, flats of seed- 
lings will do well m the partial light underneath 
the benches, saving the room on top until they 
arc ready to be brought up 
Qiaptcr XIX on Propagation covers raising 
seeds indoors, and instructions for summer propa- 
gation also apply to the greenhouse It is much 
easier to get bottom heat for propagation m a 
greenhouse than out of doors 
With tlicsc instructions anyone can be suc- 
cessful In raising simple plants However, we 
would advise further reading on the matter and 
sug^st the delightful little book called "Garden- 
ing Under Glass’ byF r Rockwell This book, 
written strictly for the amateur, is chatty and 
interesting and imparts a world of information 
Also more technical specific directions are con- 
tained in a book called ‘ Fritz Bahr’s Commercial 
rionculturc ’ These books should be obtain- 
able m almost every public library 
Let us take up the vanous uses of the green 
house previously mentioned 

1 IFjntmng plimts ^or use trtdoors 

The greenhouse enables us to bring the plants 
m before frost and after a shon resting penod, 
bloom them again for house use Bulbs can be 
raised to the blooming period and taken inside 
m relays Foliage plants can be used indoors 
and taken back to the greenhouse for their vaca- 
tion and recreation Roses will bloom all winter 
as well as many annuals if handled correctly 

2 Stock plants can be earned over for next 
season 

A great many plants such as fuchsias salvias, 
chrysanthemums, geraniums and many peren 
niaU can be earned over beneath the benches as 
a mere ball of roots Early in spring they can 
be brought to the top and watered into growth 
from which cuttings arc taken for a wealth of 
plants during the summer Cuttings may be 
taken from one or two dahlias so that a number 
can be grow n from a single tuber 
5 Ramng plants from seed 
This IS thoroughly discussed under propaga 
tion Many plants can be raised from seed to 
flower indoors in winter It is mteresung to cx- 
penment with most of the garden favontes 
Morning glory vines for instance (large vane- 
ucs), may be brought to bloom in the green- 
house to decorate our windows or table And, 
of course several weeks can be saved m spring 
by starting tender plants from seed long before 
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4. Increasing posssbilitses of variety and sue- 
cession of hfoovi. 

Many plants arc not possible m our garden 
unless they are first started indoors and the mess 
of doing this in the house discourages ns from 
the attempr. Many bulbs can be brought to 
flower in early spring by starring them under 
glass and prolonging the season of their bloom. 
Try forcing violets and various wUdflowers from 
the woods. 

5. The easy culture of small vegetables for 
vHnter use on benches or in pots and boxes be- 
neath the benches. 

Small vegetables grow so readily in the green- 
house that they may be said to almost grow 
themselves- Lettuce, peppergrass, onions, pars- 
ley, sage, mint, carrots, radishes, spinach may 
be grown on top of the benches in very small 
space. Tomatoes may be raised in pots m late 
March and transplanted to nail kegs when the 
weather opens up in April They require ex- 
tremely warm temperatures wHch is easily pos- 
sible as the weather moderates in April Beneath 
the benches asparagus and rhubarb mil grow 
after a short resting period and, if an ennehed 
wet spot can be maintained, much better water- 
cress may be grown than is obtainable by puc- 
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chase. Moshrooms require more care, but are 
raised quite readily beneath the benches. 

One of the chief things to be remembered in 
all plants is that they have a resting period. 
They must not be expected to bloom niclvft 
months in the year. When they begin to show 
signs o! weariness under favorable conditions, it 
is time to let them dry out and to remove them 
to a less favocable part of the house. 

The remedies for insect pests are much the 
same indoors as out. Chen mg insects can be 
killed \nth Arscnarc of lead, and the aphides or 
plant Jicc by a contact spray of cicotinc sulphate. 
We have an additional remedy not possible out 
of doors, that of fumigation. This is done by 
burning strips of prepared paper, or the use of 
a fumigator. Do not wait for pests to get a foot- 
hold, fumigate upon the appearance of the first 
green fly or aphis. Keep a clean house. Scale 
can be cleaned from the stems of plants with a 
httlc alcohol on a cloth or piece of cotton, bur 
it is better to use a spray. If you wash off the 
plant leaves you will not be bothered with red 
spider. 

Damping-off, as explained in the chapter on 
Propagarion, yields to various treatments. Soil 
stenhrarion is covered m Chapter X\TI. 
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A WINDOW GREENHOUSE 

To get ta early start and a lon^r season 


shown at left may be hong against the win 
dow franie with gate hooks or comer iroos 
■nd weather stripped aroDnd the edges to 
leep dot cold Veaalation helps prevent 
disnse and these bores are easily ventUared 
eb wum days by raising the binged sash 
and wanned izotn the house by operatu^ 
the window sash A ihcrtnometer hung ui 
the box checks teiuperafure and frequent 
sprinklmgs (nates nnmidity One large 
grtenhoose concern offen a stro ng , metal* 
frame “bay window” complete wim shelves, 
setftened ventilators, etc,, that can be bolted 
to the house right over a regular snadow 
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Window Boxes 


Although e hear much of intenor decoration, 
few people realize the possibilities of improving 
the appearance of the exterior of the house by 
the use of \mes and window boxes They may 
be made to soften sex ere lines or to add gay 
colors to bnghten sombre shades 

The box need not always match the archi- 
tecture of the house, m fact, this v\ ould sometimes 
be impossible, but it should harmonize and not 
be painted a color which clashes 

Do not make them too small They will ap- 
pear to better advantage if they are many times 
as long as they are wide If placed m a window 
allow them to extend past the opening four to 
SIX inches on either side rather than he them uto 
the sill This will be found to add considerably 
to their appearance and they may be supported 
on brackets attached to the w all If a box is pbced 
on a porch rail, it is better to have the larger 
portion outside of the rail 
One of the chief objections to flower boxes 
has been that they arc an ornament only in the 
summer time They can be made attracuve m 
winter as well by the use of small evergreens 
and vines or they can be made removable to be 
stored awray dunng the winter 

A xvindow box should be made of redwood 
or cypress, both famed for their lasting quality 
Ordinary clear yellow pine will last a long tunc 
if carefully painted AIL joints should be thor 
oughly painted before the box is put together 
(at least two coats) and brass screws should be 
used instead of nails 

Soil requirements are the same as for house 
plants and boxes which are not designed to be 
sub irrigating should have plenty of drainage 
and about two inches of coarse gravel in the 
bottom Over this should be placed enough sand 
to cover it well In this type of box, watering is 
required almost daily If the ground is allowed 
to dry it will crack away horn the boards and 
the plant will suffer 

We illustrate two sub irngaaon types Sub- 
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irrigating boxes may be purchased m most scores, 
but they can also be made as shown The two 
inches of gratel in the bottom should be very 
coarse and well covered with sand to keep the 
soil from washing down into it and destroy- 
ing Its usefulness The watering spout shoxvn 
and the watering slot on the side irrigation type 
permits the entrance of some air as well as water 
which IS highly bencficul to the plants This 
type of box need be watered only once a week, 
except in extremely warm U’eather 
No xvatenng from the top is necessary, but 
the soil should be exammed from time to time 
by digging down into it a lirdc to see when 
watering is needed 

This box may be made fairly water tight by 
puttymg the joints but it is very simple to in- 
stall a metal pan (three or four inches deep is all 
that IS necessary) made without soldering by 
the method shown here 

If the soil is carefully selected and prepared 
and reworked with some sheep manure each year, 
the box need not be refilled for several years 
Liquid manure, applied as previously in 
structed, adds to the bloom A bttle chemical 
plant food or, still better, plant tablets, may be 
given once a month but care should be used not 
to apply it until the plants are well estabbshed 
and then not to overdo it 

A wide variety of plants are available and the 
simple favorites are many tunes the best The 
writer has had beautiful boxes consisting of as 
paragus ferns geraniums and perumas Some 
of the ruffled type petumas are susceptible of 
considerable stimulaaon One box located where 
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trailing over the side of the box two to three 
feet Many times fifteen to twenty large blooms 
could be counted on a single plane 

Select the plants to fit conditions of sun or 
shade Even partial shade affects them 
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For sunny CTposure use* 

Upnght — 1-atitana^ Petunia, Nastuttiuin, 
Dwarf Mangold, Heliotrope, Geranium, Escr- 
blooming Begonia, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, 
Ageratum, Coleus and Dusty-miller 
Trailing — ^Trading Geramum, Trailing Lan> 


tana, Aroangus plumosus. Asparagus sprengcri. 
Vinca, Gttman Ivy and Tnglisli Ivy, 

For boves m the shidc 

Upnght— Begonia, Viola, Fuchsia, Forget-me- 
not and almost any fem or foliage plant. 
Traihng^ — Same as sunny box. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


House Plants 


He has no yard bebmd kit bouie, 

Ho garden green to till, 

And to be vrorkt the botbotue plan 
Upon Its ^indov till 

—Old Sovc 

The ciilmators of house plants Indoors arc 
di\idcd into nvo classes Those nho raise them 
for lose of the plants and those who have a few 
plants for indoor decoration As these classes 
overlap to some extent, we will attempt to cover 
most of the phases of indoor culture, leaving it 
to the mdiviQual to choose the infonnation best 
suited to his needs 

The chief requirements of house plants arc 

1 Light 

2 Suitable potting 

3 Watering (soil moisture) 

4 Moist air (temperature and 
ventilation). 

5 Care of leaves 
'' 6 Food 

7 Protection against pests 
With the exception of number four, all of these 
reguirements are simple We will therefore re- 
serve it for discussion until last 

Light Unless otherwise directed, it is safe to 
say that all blooming plants should be placed m 
the sun for at least a part of the day and turned 
often for even bloom During our dark winter 
days there is little chance of many indoor plants 
being injured by too much sun Ferns, vines and 
foliage plants do well at north and east wnndows 
but flowers are the result of exposure to the south 
and w est sun Ivies and several other plants wall 
thnve away from windows but all must have 
light 

Potting, Repotting Suitable potting is largely 
a matter of knowing how We illustrate pot 
sizes — ^both in inches and by name Two inch 
pots are sometimes called ‘ thimbles”, two artd 
one half inch, “thumbs", four and one half inch 
“48V’ si-x inch “32V’ etc Fern or azalea pots 
are made for plants with relatively shallow roots 
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and are three-quarters as deep as the regular size, 
while a special shallow pot called a “pan” is made 
in various widths for potting bulbs Sornc pots 
are also made with special bottom aeration for 
azaleas, cyclamen, etc 

A verj common error is made m pottmg by 
the beginner. Ordinarily one would think that 
the larger the amount of soil the better for the 
plant This is not the case Flowenog plants 
to give the best bloom must become “pot bound,” 
that IS, their roots must pretty well fill the soil 
mass in the pot But then, they must receive 
plenty of food 

Contrary to previous belief, experiments have 
proven tint glared decorative pots are satisfac- 
tory receptacles If watering is carefully done, 
some plants, such as succulents and moisture- 
loving kinds, even do well in pots without bot- 
tom drainage holes 

Most plants, however, need potung as shown 
on page 221 

It will be readily seen that clean pots are es- 
sential All clay, scum or dried slimy substances 
which w ouJd tend to sro^ the ready passage of 
air and water must be removed by washing and 
scrubbing with sand, if necessary New pots 
seem to get an alkali in the process of manufac- 
ture which injures the plant roots For this rea- 
son we should soak them for a week or more or 
boil them before using 

More attention should be paid to the Condi- 
tion of the soil than to its richness Soil which 
has sufficient drainage and enough humus to 
hold moisture can easily be suppbed with food 
by top dressing This means applications of fer- 
tilizer in liquid or solid form from above 

Good garden soil is not fine enough for pot cul- 
ture so we take two parts of soil well worked 
and fnable and add to it one part of sand and 
another of finely ground peat moss, peat humus 
or sifted leafmold Florists use some dned cow 
manure collected from a pasture in summer vvhich 
IS excellent but not essential These ingreche 
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Geraniums winch ha\e bloomed all winter 
should be dLScarded m the spring as soon as 
three inch cuttings have been made for start- 
ing plants m the coldframe or propagating bed 
Such shrubby plants as flow enng almonds, hlacs 


distinct parts moistening the sod and clcamng 
the leaves These should not overlap 
It is stated that more plants die from over- 
watenng each jear than rrom any other cause 
General rules arc misleading but the idea is to 



wistenas hardy roses hardy azaleas etc which 
have been forced for indoors should have their 
roots loosened and spread before they are placed 
in permanent locauons outdoors They rarely 
do well as house plants for the second season 
unless given special care 

Wateringi Watering may be divided into two 


water well but not so often Get enough water 
on the plant to thoroughly moisten all the soil 
m the container Excess water must be allowed 
to run off freely Plants do not like what florists 
call wet feet Jarduueres are dangerous if the 
plant IS allowed to stand m water or if stale 
water is allowed to remain, to breed fungous 
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growth Change it often There are cxcepnons 
to this rulc^ but nor many Fast gro^vlllg plane 
stand soggy conditions better than slow-growing 
ones Examine the soil for about one half inch 
below the surface to see if it is dry before apply- 
mgmorewater Larger pots require less freqaent 
watering than smaller ones because the larger 
volume of sod dries out more slowly 

Daily Avatenng is not necessary but daily in« 
specuon is Some florists can tell by rapping a 
pot wth the kmjclvles They nse the ^stem ad- 
vanced bj the little darkj for tcstuig the ripe- 
ness of watermelons He stated, ”If they goes 
pink, they is green, but if they goes punV^ 5iey 
is npe ” A rap on a pot which gives out a hoUon 
sound indicates dryness, but a solid sound indi- 
cates that the sod is pressed tight against the 
sides of the pot by the expansion which suf- 
ficient moisture gi\ es to its contents 

Never spnnUe the topsod but apply the water 
du’cctly to It untd it runs out the bottom Some- 
times a pot may be so dried out that the soil js 
cracked or shrunk au-ay from the sides In this 
instance the cop ivater tvUl run through to the 
bottom \nchouc the thorough weeang of the sod 
We then must place the pot m a backet of avater 
So that It Will enter from the bottom until com- 
plete moistening takes place Do not let water 
come over the run of die pot 

Care of Leaves Never poor die water over 
the foliage of the plant but apply a fine mistj’ 
spray with a bulb synnge sprinkler eierv ten 
days to flush otf soot and dust The smooth, 
strong leaved ones should be •washed ■xvnh loVc- 
warm water and mild soapsuds once a month, 
usmg a soft sponge For ferns and palms and 
Tsfcwi p’lSfKG TTfi4 •«> xsei wery 

days as a spray instead of just plain water Be 
sure to get the under side of the leaves in wet 
ong and washing and do the job in the morning 
so that thej have a chance to dry before night 
Protect from direct sunlight while wet Plants 
wnth hairy foliage (Afncan iiolcts, etc ) do not 
like water on their leai es at all 

All dead or yellowed foliage should be re- 
moved to JB base and all flow civ must be remoi cd 
as soon as they haie passed their usefulness as 
ornaments. Pinch out the top of geraniums and 
cut back such plants as begonias, which are an- 
clincd to become stragi:l> , to make them bushy 
and to stimulate better blooming 

Food] Feeding of plants requires thought and 
vnoTvledge of their needs. Plants wnth heavy 


roots require a heavier, more loamy soil, plants 
vnth fine fibrous roots need a more open, sandy 
soil For quick-growing plants a quart of sheep 
manure or dried cow manure may be incorpo- 
rated in each bushel of soiL For slow-growers a 
quart of bone meal is better This figures from 
one to three tablespoons to each 5-iiieh pot The 
bone meal can be applied to any pot (except 
azaleas and Other acid sod plants) as it is safe and 
beneficial 

The use of liquid manure must also be under- 
stood A few handfuls of cow, horse or sheep 
manure m a bucket of water nukes a good top 
dressmg for healthy plants about to bloom Ap- 
plied to a sickly or dormant plant, it serves as 
a rude shock rather than a benefit First pot, 
water and sun your plant until it starts active 
growth, then gradually feed it until it flourishes 
Dilute the hquid manure to the color of very 
weak tea and then apply the same as other 
waterings Quick growing plants may have n 
cveiy ten days, slow-groweis, once every durty 
days 

A soloaon of chemical plant food, one table- 
^oon to three MlJons of water, may be applied 
as a svbsonite for liquid manure Plant tablets 
are excellent, especially cu plants used for win- 
dow boxes, as geranioms petunias, lantana, xmea, 
etc Press down into the sod close to the stem 
and "w ei thoroughly Never use either liquid or 
dry plant food upon dry soil Water first, then 
feroLze NeverpermitpJant food to touch leaves 

Loosen the sod carefully on the top of the pot 
as frequently as possible This admits air to 
sweeten the soil Never use lime on house plants 
unless specifically directed to do so 

fexS-SieaV, oysiers ani castor oil are not plant 
foods and do some harm to the plant as well as 
being offensive to everyone near them 

Pests Surface spots on foliage mdicate fungous 
troubles. A good spray for them is a soluoon 
of one Ounce of hvtr of sulphur (potassium sul- 
phide) m three gallons of water Hit under side 
of leaves, too Dustmg with this is a safe remedy 
fornuldew Separate diseased plants from healthy 
ones and ui severe cases destroy them 

Control aphis with a solution of nicocme sul- 
phate as dirccred on the container Mix with 
soapsuds. 

Washmg strong leaved plants wxth a hose- 
spray and syringing of others usually destroys 
«d spider, scale, mealy' bugs, etc. If ir doesn't, 
a ^ray of misable oil wiU do so 
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Angle worms sometimes get into the pots, 
especially after summer plunging A few 
matches stuck into the soil arc sud to kill them, 
but a better method is a piece of lime a little 
bigger than your fist in a gallon of water Crush, 
stir and wait until the mixture settles, then bottle 
for use at any time An application or t\vo will 
dn\c the worms to the surface so you can re- 
move them If azaleas or hydnngeas are treated. 
It is better to soak the soil immediately afterward 
with a solution of one ounce of aluminum sul- 
phate to a gallon of water to neutralize the 
alkalinity 

Humidify and Temperafuret Many flower- 
Io\ ers have been disappointed w ith indoor blooms 


otvn health we should use all the devices pos- 
sible to obtain it m winter Few homes unless 
air-conditioncd ha\c it to a sufficient degree 
In greenhouses and conservatories humidity is at- 
tained by spraying leaves, benches, floors and 
the plants thcmscKcs Tests in well managed 
greenhouses indicate that the humidity runs 
75 to 85%, while in the average hving room it 
runs 20% to 30% 

This condition can be somewhat overcome by 
pans on radiators, boiling w atcr on stoves and 
keeping water pans filled in hot-air fumaccs 
Some furnaces have dea ices which allow for a 
constant drip of water upon a hot place on the 
fire bowl This is best of all 



because of the hoc, dry condition of the air in 
their living rooms When it is )usc hot enough to 
be comfortable for us, steam heat becomes a 
deadly thing for die plants 

A dry heat of 75 degrees is the top for plants 
indoors and the list which wdl stand this much 
IS quite small Bulb plants m bloom last much 
hnger sf to ^ Agrees sod troptcs} /evrer 
and poinseraas do well at this rate 

Most plants thrive at from 55 to 65 degrees 
How to attain this in our homes is a problem 
Most people would feel decidedly chilly at this 
temperature 

It IS generally thought tha*’ plants need an 
even temperature maintained at all times Such 
IS not the case Cool rooms arc better than those 
constandy warm but if the temperature is high 
in dayume it is a decided benefit and flowering 
IS prolonged if we reduce it at night Not, 
however, less than 55 degrees They must not 
be allowed to freeze and drafts and sadden 
changes must be prevented Our grandmothers, 
who covered the plants wuth cloth or news 
papers when the fire m the stove was permitted 
to run low, had the nght idea 

Another thing needed is humidity For our 


A Window Conservatory We illustrate a 
window sill conservatory wnich, while it is far 
from perfect, will provide humidity smd a 
moderate temperature It somewhat isolates the 
plants from the room heat and its area is cooled 
by radiation from the window glass Huiuidity 
IS supplied by dampened peat on its floor 
Owr detsik csil foe the roost suopk /orat, buc 
more interesting designs can easily be worked 
out m the shape of miniature conservatories 
Use light sheet metal angles enameled in light 
green or white to form the frame, and celluloid 
m place of glass for curved surfaces, upon which 
can be painted the lesser divisions 
Our simple form is made of smgle strength 
glass, held in place by a one inch hardwood 
frame The bottom should be six inches deep, 
filled with peat moss m which to sink the pots 
A hinged sash or front door is held at different 
positions by the use of a nail and cham for yen 
tdation The box open at the wmdow side is 
left at least one inch from the window pane and 
another two mch space over the front door sash 
allows for ventilation m normally cool weather 
A few newspapers are placed against the wm 
dow glass on excessively cold nichts to nrevenr 
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drafts and the front door sash of Ae frame is 
left open on the chain at nights 'when the heat 
goes down, to give extra vennlatioa and mam 
tain evenness of temperature Do not keep the 
box too Qgbtlj clo^d A little cxpenmentation 
will tell how to ventilate Be observant. 

A tvaterproof pan should be provided for the 
bottom to avoid damage to floors We show how 
to make this oat of sheet metal tvithout solder 
mg It also can be made of heavy rubber type 
roofing paper 

Place an mch of coarse gravel in the bottom 
beneath the peat moss and take care not to neater 
too freely so that the pots set m water Keep 
their feet dry 

Timothj seed sown upon the peat will give a 
noiel effect of a lanm between the plants As 
It dies, sar the peat and repeat the sowing It 
germinates quicluy if kept moist. 

Pink begomas, geraniums m many colors and 
the lavender of the heliotrope combine \vith the 
flowenng bulbs Glasses of ti'ater support mmia 
nire water plants, especul!) the graceful parrot 
feather, and small leaved iv), wandering jew, 
etc., which can be depended upon to cravu over 
spaces ben^ een pots. 

Lily of the valley pips )ust out of storage fill 
small hidden pots or may be planted directly in 
the w Cl peat 

Sjnnge dailj, or better soil, nnee dadj with 
a rubber bulb purchased for thit purpose It 
wfll prolong bloom Be careful to avoid those 
plants that do not like to have them foliage uct- 
cjclamen, gloximas, pnmulis, African violets, 
some vanccjes of begonias, etc It is alwap poor 
practice to deluge the leases of the plant whet) 
wattnng for soil moisture 

If too much u'ltcr accumulates in the bottom 
of the pan, siphon it out with a small piece of 
rubber tubing A little water ss all nght if nor 
alloucd to grou stagnant It should always be 
well below the top of the grarcL 

A small tin tol« or a short piece of mch 
iron pipe (a 6-inch nipple from any hardware 
srorc) can be inserted in the peat and pebbles 
at a front comer and through this can be seen 
the depth of water A small rubber tube for 
ophomng can also be used here tvithour dis- 
niriimg die peat 

Other Mefhodsi The wndow conservator) b 
not the onls means as'anahle for culture of house 
plants. A shelf or table with a ledge to hold 
dampened peat and lined ■anth roofing paper 


ma^ be used in a cool room An upstairs hall 
window, free from drafts, a serving room or a 
spare bedroom can usually be kept cool The 
shelf or table can be mot ed out into the hall w hen 
the room is ventilated for sleeping at night 
Plants may be brought from the conservatory 
or cool shelf in the daynme when desired for 
livmg room decoraoon, to be remmed at rught 
for rccupcraDon 

A deep pan with w^ter in the bottom may 
hate a pille upon which the pots set well out 
of the water Evaporation keeps them somewhat 
humid ^ 

Next to these a shelf in the kitchen is best 
The temperanire often rises but the humidity is 
usually btner 

Venhlalion Do not forget that fresh air is 
essential to all plants Sec that they get some 
of It by opening the wmdow farthest aw’ay from 
them if for only a few minutes a day Thor 
oughly ventilate an adjoinmg room and then 
open the door into the one containing the plants. 
No harm wtII be done even if the temperature 

...... . .e .. I ,r, , n , * 
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fatal If you heat your rooms dirtetly wnth open 
gas sto^ es. pbnt culture is almost an impossibility 
No Noxious Oases from House Plants Just 
laugh when any one tells J ou that plants in sleep 
mg rooms are detrimental to health If plants 
gave off this much injurious gas the homaa race 
would have been exterminated long ago 
Disploy on Arrongement lAIanj stands for 
dimby of plants indoors arc ghastly things 
^\^en u e combine grace of line w irh the grace 
of the pbnts we achle^e the truly artistic 

A WTOughc iron stand to hold pots can be 
made to look like an iron tree It can be easily 
mo\ed to the wnndow for light and back again 
for decoration. Anyone handy with tools can 
make such a stand to hold small watertight, oma 
mental sascs in which the pots arc sec A few 
scrolls of strap iron and a piece of hammered 
pipe, held together wnth bolts or mets, n«ds 
only careful dcsicn to add to the room decora 
non Wall brackets can be made in the same 
way for hanging at the window? or elsewhere 
in the room 

Ivy grown in a -5100.11 plant box (double) and 
trained over a light scroll, makes a fine sc r een 
or w indbreik for house or porch Cbstors- ©a 
the box faciLtaic moving it indoors or out. 
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At the window wc have the plant tray by 
which the window can be filled with bloom, but 
why u'astc the space bcncatli it? Wc illustrate 
an easy way to utilize it for a storage rack for 
magazines. With small changes it can be adapted 
to the storage of the %\atcring can and the things 
nccessar)' for the care of plants Fitted with 
dniucrs instead of a bin, there is no end to its 
usefulness. 

Ivy can be trained as window drapery with 
beautiful cfTcct. It is best not to compete with 
cloth drapes. Set the pots upon the wndow sill 
and fasten the vines directly to the sash or 
frame, using thumb tacks and, if necessary, 
small loops of neutral colored paper held by 
thumb tacks or pins All the care that is neces- 
sary is to take it down and Mash off the leaves 
Mith soap and uater once a month. Rap upon 
the pots daily to test them, and keep them moist. 
Tlie smaller varieties of English ivy are best. It 
resents, the least of all plants, the hot. dry air of 
our bving rooms, but w atch out for red spider. 

A List of Plantsi We show here a list of 

t lants taken from a bulletin of Tlic Ohio State 
Inncrsity, prepared by Iru'ln Klein, florb 
cultural specialist, but we have omitted plants 
Mhich wc describe more fully later. 

Foliage Plants 

Cast-iron Plant {Aspidistra lurida). This plant 
easily rates as the most tolerant house plant. It 
will live for months >\ithout direct sunlight, it 
doesn’t object to too much or too little water, and it 
can withstand fluctuations of temperature Because 
of its extreme tolerance the plant is put to many 
uses 

The leaves are large with long petioles arising 
from the rhizome The drooping leaves give the 
plant a somewhat graceful appearance Insects sel- 
dom attack It An occasional bath will make it ap- 
pear attractive at all times 

Wandering Jew {Tradescanua fliirmnensts) This 
is a trailing vine of succulent growth with green 
leaves, often purplish beneath Its requirements arc 
feu , plenty of moisture, a fair amount of sunlight, 
and approximately 60* temperature Any type of 
soil will do, in fact, it tviH grow well in irater It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, placed in water, sand, 
or soil 

English Ivy {Hedera helix). Another popular 
plant, perhaps because it does well in places receiv- 
ing bttle sunlight and heat. It makes rapid growth 
under normal conditions and can be trained to sup- 
pons for unusual effccuvcncss If a bushy plant is 


desired, the ends of the branches should be pinched 
off. These removed branches may be used as cut- 
tings to propagate new plants Occasionally aphids 
attack the young foliage. A spray of nicotine sul- 
phate Will hold tlic insects in check. The variegated 
so-called Mexican and California ivies arc attractive 
but not as vigorous as tlic ordmar>’ kind A number 
of new vanctics, self-branching or semi-crcct, arc 



vvordi a trial, among them are Albany, Hahn’s 
Miniature and Self-branching, Merion Beauty, and 
Sylvanian 

Boivstring Hemp {Sanseviena) There are two 
species of this plant S xeylantca, mottled with a 
light color, and S laurenti, which has leaves with 
a definite white margin Either will exist under try- 
ing conditions The leaves which arise from the base 
are of a fleshy, tough texture They are propagated 
by division or leaf cu*-*”'''" c 

not come true to c 
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EastImjuc. Hou-tfeks {folystfchwn anmtvm) 
This js one of the most tolerant of all ferns for the 
hoose. It IS very easd> groum, requires moderate 
amounts of tvatet, and prefers shade- The plant 
grows 12 to 18 inches tall and each leaf is 12 to 24 
inches long and 10 mches ende Although coarser 
m appearance than the Boston fern, it is very vig- 
orous in habit and stands rough tre a tment. 

Robber Plants (Ficw) These are popular vnth 
most people. The> are sensitive to ci cm acermg and 
prefer partial shade A temperature of 60-65" is 
best. All rubber plants wiH do best outdoors during 
the summer Frequent sponging svill remove dost 
and eliminate clogging of the breathing pores. 
F;fW pgrjdttraia (Flddlelcaf) ivith its large, fiddle- 
shaped and deeplj veined leaves, is sometthat more 
attractive than the common F elutica 
Ckeipcsq Tig (Ficuj repens) This is a damty 
traHing plant with small leaves close to the stem. 
The dense growth and nch green color make ic 
desirable Ic is native to Japan and Quiu. 

Palms Many of these decorative evergreens arc 
frequemJv used as house plants All require a tem 
perature of about 60*65* F Although the> require 
plenty of moisture duimg the summer thej suffer 
froinanoTentatcrmgmirinter Most palms do best 
if not repotted too frequentls Kentu bflmc^fona is 
a graceful plant tnth rather broad fan-shaped leaves. 
The leaves of the Phoeno: ate finer and more grace 
fuL la Its naave habitat this species produces daces. 
Are£d iuteseens is a rapid grow er ivisii feathery foli- 
age on long yellow stems. 

Norjolk Island Pinte {^Arauccens cxcelsct) This 
plant IS a beautiful c\ esgreen, a fauU rapid grower, 
and quite tolerant. As a small plant it makes aa 
excellent cable centerpiece. It requires a medium 
nch sod and a emtperature of 60' F During the 
summer it thrives m partial shade. 

J KPASESt Grape (Cumi tbonibtfcUa) An eicel- 
ifaircraulny erttyregir piktnr ffnal obve parcel^ iVso' 

lets. Each leaf is about 4 inches long New plants 
are grown from cuttings. 


It IS very useful for hanging baskets. Propagation 
B most csisil\ effected bj stolons, although it ts 
sometimes perpetuated bj division orsceds. Usnally, 
the plant does not sufitr from the effects of over 
watering 

Coleus. Among these planes. Coleus blumet is 
the most common culnvatcd species. To produce a 
bush>, w ell-bolanced plant the stems require fre- 
quent pinching to encourage branching FoU sun- 
light, high hunudity, and a temperature of 60* F 
are the cultural rcquiremtnis. The easiest method of 
propagation is by c u tt i ngs, ahhoagh seeds geinii- 


nate readily and provide many interestnig vanauon^ 
m pattern. Mealy bugs are the worst enemies of 
tfm planL Frequent washing and syringing will 
help to keep the insects in check. Touching the in 
sects with a tvisp of cotton dipped m alcohol in 
sures instant dea^ 

UMaMXiA PuAST (Cypems dtemfolms) A pCs 
culiar lootang plant which denves its common nam^ 
from the appearance of the foliage, a Jong petiole 
with leaves, (blade) arranged similarly to the ribs of 
an open upright umbrella. It is native to Africa ant} 
therefore needs a warm tcinj>cranire (65* F ) and 
plent> of water Fertfltze occasionally Someomes 
atcal> bugs are a senous pesc. 

Philoden-uron This is a sxrj mteresarig and 
rapidly grotving vine, although not quite so tolerant 
as the English Ivj The leaves are large, bright 
green, and somewhat heait'Shaped. It requires a 
fair amount of sunlight and much moisture, in fact, 
steins arc frequently placed directly in water in 
ivy bowls, where they root and thrive vf mitnents 
are occasionally supplied A vamgated form is in- 
tcrcstmg hot harder to grow 

Baby's Tiyis (Helxme soIetroU) A damcv creep- 
ing plant with very small leavest forming a dense 
mat. lu homes it is found frequesdy on kitchen 
window sHls where the high lemperacure and abtm 
dance of moisture are particularly favoikble for its 
development. !t thrrvcs m pamal shade Avoid <ex 
cessiie uatermg during the winter 

StLE-a 4 E (Gr«T//eJ ra^jfc*) Koc a pamcidariy 
showy plant, but a \xr> rapid, vigorous grouxT In 
Its native land of Aimralia it becomes a tree 150 
feet caiL As a pot plant it produces a slender stem 
with long honzon^ branches and feathery fem 
like leaves. The usual method of propagaoon is by 
seed. 

Pehiw l.voie (Fmca Tmnor) An exceUent vine 
foTwmdow botes and wall rases The variety with 
vant^co’ itulage is most attracovc. 

Lzxirarp Pla.vt (Ijgultrta ksempfert) This plant 
IS used chiefly for its spotted foliage of white, ye! 
low, or pink. New plants are startoi by cuttings or 
division. 

Boston Fern (Nephroleps exsJtjts bostomensts) 
One of the most popular house plants, although 
many people find it difficult to grow satisfactofllN 
Ferns arc seiuiare and require a temperacure be 
Tween 65 and 70* F , lower or higher temperacures 
may cause poor growth Poor drainage, together 
WTth overw-atermg ^vflJ turn the leaves yellow 
Oversized pots create excessive moisture m the sofl. 
High humidity (air moisture) is essential, which 
may be provided by frequent washing of the leaves. 

A partial shade is preferred to direct sunlighc All 
lems are propagated by ninaeis or division. Be 
on the lookout for white flics, aphids, and scales. 
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Aspara<.us-fern. This plant is a native of South House Hollyfern {CyrtomUmt faleamn). Tins 
Africa. Tlie species A. sprengeri and A. plmtiosus interesting plant has dark green, glossy, pinnate 
are the t^vo most common tj’pcs used as hoxise leaves. The fronds arc long and graceful, 
plants. Both produce long fronck which occasionally Dumb CAnt (Dieffenbachia scgtime). Growm as 
bear red to black berries Ovcrwatcring and a hot, a potted plant because of its broad, 5 to 7-inch varic- 
drA’ atmosphere will cause the leaves to drop. gated leaves. It is propagated from short stem 
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cuttings, pbnttd he>montaJl> m sani The names 
of Central and South America become temporanl> 
paral^'zcd from chewing the canes, the juiCc of 
which has a spicy taste. 

Oiposc Rubbea Plaxt (Crjssuh trborescfns) 

A slow growing plane with scT) flesh), oial leases, 
and a thick stem, grow itvg w ell in partial shade with 
moderate amounts of water Most Japanese gardens 
contain at least one of these piano which arc propa 
gated from the tip cuttings ot the flesh) learcs. A 
warm temperature with moderate humidity u nco* 
cssai) 

NA>'mvA {SanJtn derrewex) An esergreen 
shrub name m China and Japan As a house plant 
It makes an excellent speamen with lo thin branches, 
bright red bemes, and delicate!) colored Inxes. It 
thmes in shad) or sunn) posiaons. Seed 15 the 
usual method of propagation. 

Corrni ixaf (Aeilyphi rrucafejn^) A colorful 
plant, with copper colored leas es as its name implies. 
It is propagated b> heel cuttings. A temperature of 
6S‘ F IS best. 

ScR£w prst (pMdjTTUt) The most eommon spe 
cics of the Scmi'pme b F tvttcbi The leaves arc 
long ranegatcA sw ord like, with sharp teeth on the 
nurgins. It ob)ects to excessite moisture m the 
winter and insufliaenc sunbghc. New plans are 
produced b> offsets. 

Dsiaccsas (Dracaena) Beautiful pUsa. grown 
for their vanegated foliage The genus Cord) Imc ts 
simHar to Dracaena, differing <ml) m the flouec 
parts. D /rjgriCTT (Com plant) is most common, 
with ICS corn like leaies. 

(mdinra) has long drooping narrow. Icas-es. The 
leaves of D godscfflmj appear in whoris or opposite 
on the stem, J to 4 inches long widi numerous white 
spots flowers are gteenuh yellow C trrnaruUf 
has large leaves < 12 to 30 inches long bv 3 to 4 inches 
wide) m many colors. O goWiemJ is » fine foliage 
plant with Its broad, rounded leaves (7 to B inches 
long and 4 to 3 inches wade) of white and green 
bands. Sponging the leases wth water at frequent 
intervals will improie their growth. Moderatcl) 
warm temperature is necessary The leaves -w-ai 
brown ar Ae cps if overwarered. 

"BirdsIsest Fe3C, {Asplenturn rtdui-srjts) This 
interesting plant is sometimes growm as a bouse 
plant. The leaves arc broad and of a delicate green 
color The arrangement of the leaves suggests a tiest 
for birds. Strong sunlight will spot the leaves, and 
too much moisture may cause a Iiks of color Ic likes 
peat and a little Line. 

Small plamg such as Ptent fem PeperorfBH ■ma 
culoss. dl«CT«^ryiEnf6eina7«,P;lej»7neTop6yfii(/fr 
tiUery Plsm) find use as potted plants. Because 
these plans a« fairly slow growers, smaB sazed 
pots are best. Full sooli^ is required. 


Flowering PJonts 

Most of the flow enng house plants arc 1/cr growr* 
if purchased as small plants from the florists. Hom^ 
gentwiution of seed k not ser\ satisfjctor> 

Azalcas, Isw \h Thtse art usuall) as ailablt n thtf 
earlier vancrics s: Christinas, ami the later at Easter 
The) require ample water a fairlv coo! spot and 
•bundint light After the blooms fill, thc\ Aould 
be moved into a warmer place and psen mortf 
water on soil and foliage. In Ma), the) can be 
set out, still potted, in the shade, and kept moist,* 
$0 that new fobage will mature. In September/ 
when brought inside, a cool sunni window and 
water will help bnng ihcm into bloom m Norem- 
ber Empress of India IS a recommended > ancti 

liAio't. OstAscE, Aso Ga-vvitbutt These are the 
most common cimis plants used as house plants. O/ 
sU fiowxnng plants tiicse arc fhe most tolcrait. 
They thmc in the high tcirperaturc of the average 
home. Although tolerant to partial shade the) grow 
better in full sunlight. Oicrwatcnng is objection 
able onl) during the winter Thej react faiorablv 
to additions of complete fcnilizcn at rrguUr in* 
tetvals. On miiwre plants scales are Troublesome 
occasionalh 

GAat>c.^ DuAi't (/mpjim; talssrrjra) kn old 
rationed plant popular w ith most people. The stetia 
and Ie3\cs are quite succulent and the flowen, of 
Tanous colors, are borne dose to the stems. Pinch- 
ing the terminal growihs keeps the plant bush) 
and shapelv It thnies in a fcrple »il m direct 
sunhghc when supplied with plent\ of water It 
can be perpetuated bv seeds or cutungs. 

0&« TiouT* {Cupbea pit yeertrt) \ runve of 
Mexico The flow ers resemble a cicir, with their 
bright red calvz and white mouth with a dark nng 
at die end. It b casav geowTt m the house and tS 
propagated b) seeds, 

GzRANrtJM {PtltTgermm) Includes many spe 
ejes, such as the Fish Geranium, one of the roost 
common bouse plants. The Ladj M ashmgton Pclar 
goniums are smaller leafed, rttmy flowered, whne 
to red With black blotches on the two upper petals. 
Madame Sellon, a vanct> of the Fish Geranium, is 
characterized b) its vanegated leaves. All species 
prefer plenrv of sunLght and an abundance of water, 
althou^ ovxnv atenng during the winter ma) cause 
the leaves to drop A tcmperanire between 6S and 
70* F mcieases flower prodnccoa Appbemons 
of fertilizer in fall and spring will miprove the qual 
jty of the foluge and flowers. 

Roses (Aow) Alan) species make good house 
pl^ if given proper attention. A temperature of 
■<H) F IS most desirable WTitn the plants are m 
flower a lower temperature and less w ate r art cssen 
tial In the sptuig they maj be planted out into the 
garden. Red spider is the most senoos mscct to 
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fight Frequent \vashing and syringing wth witcr 
wall give satisfactory control when applied during 
bright, sunny dajs. Dust with sulphur to present 
the spread of mildew, a white powder^' growth 
w hich appears on the leaa cs. 

Pocket-book Plant (CalceoJmj hybrida) A 
acr>' attracme plant The flowers arc shaped like 
a Avell filled purse, and are of many brilliant colors 
Good drainage is essential A good fibrous loam 
soil wall produce quality plants if grown at a tem- 
perature not abo\c 50* F. 

PoiNSETHA (Euphorbia pulchcnwu). This ts the 
faaontc Clhnstmas flower While the plant is in 
bloom, refrain from adding much w atcr Dunng its 
grooving season it requires a temperarure of 65* F. 
and plenty of sunlight Atoid sudden chills Tlic 
plant IS propagated by cuttings taken in early sum- 
mer from plants earned from the previous winter. 
If the flower is cut from the plant, dip the end of 
the stem into boiling water or sear with a flame to 
pretent bleeding 

The true parts of the flower arc not the large 
red bracts, or modified leases, but the small appen- 
dages m the center 

IIydrascea (Hydrtmgfa) This beautiful plant 
seldom makes a good house plane because it ts im- 
possible to satisfy Its needs in the ordinar) home 
it requires a cool temperature, an abundance of 
w’ater, and an acid soil If hydrangeas are desired m 
the home ic is best to secure the plants from a flonsc 
while they arc m flower In spnng transplant to a 
place in the garden having an acid soil Protected 
the first year avith a mulch they overwinter well 
outdoors To be used again as a house plant they re- 
quire a light freezing before being lifted Keep the 
plants m a cool place until December and then force 
into growth 

Gloxinia (Stnnmgta speewsa) An interesting 
plane The flowers arc large and bell shaped, in vel- 
vety colors of violet, to red, or even white It re 
quires a warm, humid atmosphere and partial shade 
After blooming the tubers should be stored m a 
cool place until February when they may be started 
into growth Be careful not to wet the foliage 
Flowering plants can be produced from seeds or 
cuttings m about twelve months 

Ageratum, Heliotrope, Lantana These arc all 
grown occasionally as house plants They require 
full sunshine, a moderate amount of water, and a 
temperature of 60 65° F 

For additional varieties and care see Calendar, 
month by month 

CACTI 

The growing of cacti in small bowls is popular 
with many people Their peculiar shapes and habits 
of growth attract attention Very few of the caca 


will bloom m the atcrage home, but m their nauve 
habitat their flowers arc extremely beautiful The 
only cactus which blooms under house conditions is 
the Christmas Cactus, with red flowers, wluch blos- 
soms from December to February. 

Most species will grow m a sandy soil, and but 
little water IS required by them An occasional 
spnnklmg of water over the plant will suffice A 
temperature of 65-70* F. is desirable. 

HANGING BASKETS 

Round bottom wire frame baskets are used for 
hanging baskets, as a rule, although rustic wood and 
potrerj arc used occasionally. 

Before filling the wire or wooden baskets it is 
necessary to line the sides and bottoms with sheet 
moss ro retain the soil 

Because the baskets are hanging overhead and 
somewhat out of sight, their proper water require- 
ments arc often overlooked 

Plants that arc effective m a hanging basket arc 
English h’y , Sprcngcr’s Asparagus. Wandenng Jew, 
Coleus (Tniling Queen), German Ivy, Tliunbcrgia 
alata. Moneywort, Trailing Honeysuckle, and Trail- 
ing Lantana 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS USED 
AS HOUSE PLANTS 

Many annunl flowers are used as house plants 
Scxcral kinds, including the snapdragons, man- 
golds, ageratum, calendulas, and zinnias, ma- 
ture early in the garden and drop their seeds to 
the ground The resulting seedlings may be 
transplanted to small pots and grown as house 
plants Frequently the older plants may be potted 
if they arc severely pruned back to stimulate new 
growth In fact, nearly all house plants will be 
more sightly if the branches are cut back A 
more balanced and shapely plant will result from 
this practice 

A few perennials, in small clumps, do well m 
the house The kind to select are those which 
bloom continuously throughout the summer, as 
gerberas, gaillardias, pinks, and hardy chrysan 
themums Perennials hke delphiniums, phloxes, 
campanulas, coreopsis, poppies aconitums and 
larkspurs require comparatively long rest periods 
and therefore do not make good house plants 
If some of the latter group are allowed to freeze, 
then lifted some time after January, potted, kept 
m a cool place for about a week, and then 
gradually removed to a warmer location, the 
plants can be forced successfully mto bloom. 
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BULBS INDOORS 

In Ac culovation of house pbnts, indoor bulbs 
are Ac mc»t easil) raised and mamtsimcd as 
well 35 Ae surest to bloom 

Sprmg Flowering Bulbs Spring flotvenog 
bulbs for winter bloom belong to the group of 
garden bulbs tuch are planted in Ac fall and 
bloom m Ae spnng The) arc sometimes rc 
ferred to as Holland bulbs or Dutch bulbs and 
Ae process of raising Aem to bloom indoors 
in snnter is called foremg * 

To most amateurs Ac words forcing means 
something mtneate and technicaL It means 
tjuicL. growth at high temperature Bulbs for 
indoor bloom are raised at low temperature and 
very dowl) The process is so elemental) Aat 
a child can master it easily 

The most simple l)'pe is Ae colchicum, some 
tunes called autumn crocus, which has its 
fobage in Ae spnng Ae flow efs coming directly 
from Ac ground ro Ae fall after fobage has 
gone In Ae house it IS almost impossible to keep 
It from bloommg Placed awa) from sun its 
blooms are white m Ae sun Aey are lilac. Apply 
no water or soil or its usefulness will be impaired 
for rephntmg ouBide in earl) spring 
Paperw hite narossus will bloom after a fash 
loa u only pbced m a bowl of pebbles and 
water, but finer blooms, lasting three or four 
weeks, can be had by plactiig Ui a dark closet 
or dark ccibr for three w ecLs to develop roots, 
and out of Ac sun for anoAcr week for leaves 
Spnng flow'enng bulbs such as hj'acmAs 
tubps, narcissi, crocuses and a host of oAer small 
bulbs force easQj if )ou follow Ae roles. 

As previousli explained a bulb is a bad and 
needs only warmth and water wiA Ae means of 
absorbing water (roots) to develop for bloom 
In natural planting of spring flowering bulbs, 
we buT) them m Ae ground m Ae fall where 
Aey develop roots for rapid spnng top growth. 
The so3 Aen is cool and moist In Ae spring 
Aey develop sprouts best under a hght mulch 
of leaves and the lesser suril^ht Their bios 
sons follow wiA w aimer weaAcr and bnghiei 
skies. 

In fonnug w c must tT> to imitate as much as 
possible Aese conAaoas and wc do so by fol 
lowing Aesc rules 

Rule No I Roots must be developed before 
an) oAcr gromh The secret of success is a pot 
(idl of roots- e do this b) removing all light 


and keeping Ae temperature down, tmitatmg 
autumn soJ conAtions 

A garage attached Co the cellar, an iinheated 
fnut cellar, coal bin under a porch separated 
from Ae furnace room, make good, cool places 
as the) maintain a temperature of about 50 to 
60" all winter B) far the best and easiest place 
IS ouc of doors m a coldfrainc 

Rule S^o 2 Slow stem growth should precede 
bloom Bulbs placed m direct sunLght im 
mediatel) after being brought from Ac dark de 
lelop too fast (soft growA) Ac foliage flops 
over and Ae stems ma) be unable to support 
hcav) bloom Keep Aem shaded for a short 
nme. 

Rule No 3 Place m a sunny window and turn 
dajy for even bloom 

Rule No 4 Flowcnng is prolonged bv mcis- 
fure m Ae air Outdoors Ae\ de^elop in cool 
temperature, 65* or less, and moist spnng air 
For vour own healA and that of Ae flowers, 
keep Ae air moist. 

Rule No S Perhaps this should be rule one 
It is alw ays best to bu) good named bulbs The) 
do aoc need to be eAibitjon sixe or expensive 
Large sire, especiall) in hyacinths, man) times 
isAcates age rather than vigor Bulbs well 
rounded and firm, tw o inches or more through 
(m Ae larger kinds) arc nsuallv samfaccor) 
Some dealers feature bulbs cspecnJl) prepared 
for forcing Thex should be better Aao Aose 
used outside 

Spnng flowcnng bulbs are forced in water 
alone in pebbles and water, in fiber and in pots 
of Sod, but Ae aboxe rules apply to all of Ae 
meAods 

Hyacinths in Jars of Water Regolar h)a 
ouA )ai5 are for sale at jour seedsmen. Quart 
food jars do just as welj. Mix charcoal to keep 
Ae water sweet and pebbles to gixe Ae jais 
w eight and put an mch or so ra the bottom. Fill 
Aem up wiA XV ater and place the bulb on top If 
it is too small to sit on Ae opening three or 
four cooApicks or small pieces of xvire stuck 
mto It wtU hold it just above Ae surface of Ae 
Do not let it touch or Ae xx ater may be 
come slim) and Ae bulb decs) 

Put the jars m dozen lots in cardboard car 
tons, just slightly dreper Aan is necessai) to 
hold Aem so that Ae air ma) arcolate over Ac 
top of Ae bulb Poke some holes m Ae sides 
to let in air and close Ae four bds of the car 
tons looscl) to keep out all light, y ec admit air 
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Put them m the dadcst comer of j’our pnrage 
and cover loosely vvith several thicl nesses of 
ncvvspapcr to keep light out of aiiholcs 

It IS well to place the cartons upon hoards held 
avvi) from ilic cement floor b) Lncks Contact 
vv Jth the floor seems to hold them back Examine 
them once m n while to add tepid \v~itcr 
Tempenture shovild stiv between *10* and 50*. 

In about eight to fifteen weeks roots will have 
reached tlie bottom of the glass and some of the 
best developed ones may be moved to a warmer 
place (55* to 60* is best), and covered with a 
paper cone until a sprout about five inches long 


fiber or peat arc excellent methods and just about 
as casj as water 

Narcissus In Waten Papcrvvhue narcissus 
bulbs and Chinese sacred-hhes (which arc really 
a sanct) of narcissus) can be forced in a bowl 
of pebbles, easiest of all the bulbs In fact they 
will give some degree of bloom if the bowk arc 
merely placed m the light 

Tlicy do best, how cv cr, if placed slx or more 
m a glass bow I, w hich is set aw ay in a dark closet, 
or better still in a cool, dark spot in the cellar, 
for three or four weeks Tins has a tendency 
to hold back top growth until roots arc cstab- 
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has formed The foliage will be sickly, but upon 
removal of the cone it will turn bright green 
Then set m a sunny w mdovv to bloom, and turn 
dail) for cv en growxh 

Good results cm be had by merely bnnging 
the jars as needed from the cool cellar into a 
dark comer of a slightly warmer one until top 
growth IS started and then to a sunny window 

A hundred jars or more can be rooted in this 
manner to be brought upstairs as needed and a 
succession of bloom is obtained from January to 
Apnl, growing better as the season advances 
Cover the jirs w'lth crepe paper jackets for ap 
pcarance and supply with a wire stake to sup- 
port the bloom 

Young hyacinth bulbs force easiest, Roman 
hyacinths easiest of all 

There is no reason why hyacinths should be 
planted in unsightly glass containers other than 
economy If you wish to go to the expense of 
securing a number of glazed pots or vases, very 
presentable ones can be obtamed for ten or fif- 
teen cents each They should hold over a full 
pint and better still about a quart Forcing in 


Iishcd ^'\^^cn brought into the open keep away 
from direct sun for a few days unnl the tops 
turn bright green 

It takes about five week's from the time bulbs 
arc started for them to begin to bloom If water 
level is retained, cold drafts kept aw ay, and they 
□re kept m a temperature of about 60*, the 
blooms will last at their best for two or three 
weeks 

Papcnvhitc bulbs bloom best if started about 
December 1st They seem to need a curing 
period after bemg dug If you get them sooner 
expose them to the sun on a window siU for a 
week or two 

Get colored pebbles of proper size from your 
seedsman and use two inch firm round bulbs 
with a single sprout or neck Double sprouts 
do not do as well 

Oiincse sacred lilies need more humidity than 
paperwhites and it is best to try them m a lacchen 
window where there is moisture m the air Make 
a cut crosswise through the outer skin one inch 
from the top of the mam bulb Addiuonal flower 
stems will come from it 
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Growing in Rber* Prepared peat moss or^* 
pared fiber ire for sale at all seed stores This 
method is far superior to an> other water method 
and can be successful!) used on a much ividcr 
range of bulbs It is not as good as forcing with 
sod but IS cleaner m the house 

The bowl can be water tight so as to a\oid 
possible injury to furniture or it ma) a regular 
squat bulb pot (called a bulb pan) 

The fiber or peat is treated with plant food 
so that It series the purpose of holding the 
water for the bulbs and at the same time pro- 
viding nourishment for roots and ilower 

If the receptacle is water aght put a Ia\ er of 
charcoal in the bottom, press do^^•n firml) but 
not hard a la^er of fiber and pbee the bulbs in 
position Thej should be about one lialf their 
diameter apan and the peak of the bulb should 
be just below the top of the bow I 

Isow press fiber gently but firml) mro place 
so K co\ers all but the tips of the bulbs which 
should leate it one half inch from the top of 
the ^ase Add the water slov\l> until the fiber 
has reached full absorpoon and let it stand about 
one half day Tilt the bowl and dram off all 
water not held b) the fiber the) want to dnii, 
not to stvim 

If the plants axe taised m a bulb pan the 
surplus water wall dram off into the saucer and 
water may he added from time to time to freshen 
the planting which will make the charcoal un 
neccssar) 

The same process of forming roots first is used 
with fiber as w^th other w*ater methods Pur 
them m a well ventilated place m the dark at a 
tcmpcranire of forty to fifty degrees for several 
weeks unal they arc two or three inches high 
Water them occasionally pounng off surplus as 
before desenbed If you have no cool place put 
them m a box and surround them widi a layer 
of three or four inches of peat moss sbghtl) 
damp This is a fine lasulanon against heat and 
drying out. 

WTicq the bowls arc filled wnth roots, bnog 
them mto the lesser light until the sickly tops 
cum bnght green, then they may receive bnght 
sun for blooming 

H)acwths, tulips, narcissi, crocuses, c allas, 
freesias, muscan sciilas, snowdrops, spireas, and 
Easter lilies arc parucularly adapted for fiber 
growing Place a paper cone as before described 
over hyacinths and tulips before exposing to die 
sun, to stimulate top growth 


A better tvaj to develop roots m fiber is to 
but) them outside (called plunging), which is 
described bter B) this method they ma) all 
be prepared at once and brought ui as needl'd, 
while with the cellar method it becomes impos 
siblc to suppress the top growth and the) must 
be potted ever) two weeks. 

Forcing Bulbs in Sodi Prepare soilb) iruxing 
tw o parts good garden soil w ith one part com 
mercial humus or peat moss (muc the two to- 
gether if )ou have them), and enough sand (it 
wtU usuall) take one pan sand to three pans 
soil inmure) so that )on cannot pack the soil 
mtoaball vvhensqueezed vvet Havcir damp bat 
not wet. Sift it through a coarse nddle as )ou 

need ic, first adding a five inch pot of fine 

steamed bone flour to each bushel of soiL 

If the pots art new the) should be thoronghl) 
soaked for at least a week The) wnli dry out 

)Our bulbs if thif is not done if the) art old 

clean them or, if necessar), scrub off all mould 
with sand or a fine wire brush Di) before pot 
nng 

Place a piece of broken pot over the drain 
hole and fiU the pots IightI) The bulbs must 
be placed as the ^ts are filled, not screwed In 
afterwards They should be lust even with the 
top of the soil which should be one half inch 
from the pot nm- Do not pound sod mto the 
pots, but fill them and up once or twnce to settle. 
The roots will smke down more easily m loose 
sod The) must have room to grow or they will 
force the bu]b from the soil 

After a thorough watering thej are read) to 
take to the cool cellar Do not set them on the 
cement floor but bed them in sand or peat mtBS 
and if It IS warm or dr> cover them vnch sand 
or pack them in a three mch la)er of peat moss 
The root development takes for minumre hva 
emths at least eight weeks, first size h)'acinths 
ten to twelve weeks, mbps ten to twelve weeks 
and narcissi (ercept paperwhite) twelve to fif 
teen -weeks. 

The easiest and best way to root them is out 
of doors This IS known as plunging It is 
more natural and has the advantage of holding 
them dormant. As one writer tells, pots in cold 
storage arc much the same as pantry shelves 
filled With groceries and canned food, ready for 
use as needed 

The method is simple Some people mere!) 
dig a trench, one spade deep near a sheltered 
foundation walk In the bottom of thr*! is placed 
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nvo inches of coal ashes and the pots set upon it 
The soil is tucked in around the pots to keep the 
mice from maldng it their winter home and a 
layer of t\vo inches of sand placed over them. 
The balance of the soil is tnen piled over it 
and the top mulched with about a toot of leaves 
or she inches of peat moss held in place with 
boards. 

By far the easiest wa^ to plunge is in a cold- 
frame. An excavation is made in the loose soil, 
the pots set on ashes, filled around and covered 
xvith the soil. A heavy layer of peat moss about 
one foot thick is placed over them. The frame is 


in a stubby blunt point. Lopsided crowns wth 
a bulge on them must not be used, 

It is much better to purchase them from youi 
seedsman as they are sure to bloom, while those 
dug from your garden are doubtful. Professional 
growers know best how to grow them for 
forcing. 

One writer says tliey are as reliable as an 
electric clock and that she did not start them 
in the dark at all but planted them in pe^t moss 
or pebbles because she liked to see their leaves 
unfold. The results arc not as good this way but 
it is less trouble. 



not covered with the sash until severe weather. 
The ease with which the peat can be removed 
for examination makes this arrangement attrac- 
tive. 

The orthodox method recommended by most 
writers is to bury the pots m a pit deep enough 
to contain them setting upon two inches of cin- 
ders and covered with two inches of sand and 
ten inches of soil. A mulch of leaves is placed 
over this when the ground is frozen. 

At the end of the time for rooting the pots 
must be uncovered and examined. They may be 
knocked loose by gently tapping the inverted 
pot. If the root is protruding from the drain hole 
you will know it is fully developed. The best 
developed should be brought indoors as needed 
and placed in a temperature of 50’ for the de- 
velopment of top growth. 

Lily of the Valleys Valley lilies are not really 
bulbs. Their roots and crowns together are called 
“pips,” and are excellent for indoor forcing. If 
you want to secure them from your osvn bed 
after freezing, discard the pointed crowns and 
select only the older, thicker crowns which end 


The prescribed way is to place half a dozen 
or more in a five-inch flower pot, with tips just 
above the surface after cutting the roots back 
to about three inches. Soaldng the pips in warm 
water (90* or 95*) for several hours will help 
devefop the ibh'age. 

They can be raised in deep vases of fiber with- 
out drainage, or pot them in soil, sand, peat 
moss, or fiber and water them well Pots must 
never be allowed to dry out. Place them m a 
cool, semi-dark place until sprouts start and then 
bring into a hot place until ready to bloom. On 
top of a mildly warm radiator is not too hot, but 
keep them wet. 

Another method is to sec them, after potting 
and watering, out of doors for ten days to fi-eeze 
and then bring them in to thaw out gradually 
and place on top of the furnace or radiator, 
pack^ in a box of damp peat moss Ke^p it 
damp by placmg a glass over the top of the box 
and wiping it diy often Remove it in about a 
week and they will grow vigorously. 

Try these methods then practice the one you 
like best. 
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CAPE BULBS 

These plants get their name from their natural 
source^ the Gipe of Good Hope in southern 
A-fnca They include both bulbs and conns, such 
as frecsias, Lxias and otalis Anemones and ra 
nunculus arc not cape bulbs but require the 
same culture, so mc include them here 
The) require a light cool spot ^O* to 55* after 
potting to develop root and top growth at the 
same time After this they are brought into a 
shghtly -vvarmer room for blooming They arc 
small plants and require but small containers — 
four or fiv e inch pots Water giv en them should 
be at room temperature 

Anemones ond Ronunculus Flint m deep 
pots, covering the roots two to three inches 
Start potting m September and continue at 
monthly intervals until February for succession 
of bloom Use nch soil — six or eight bulbs m 
a pan if you wish — place m a cool fairl) light 
cellar— Leep moist but not soggy until top 
growth begins "When brought to a sunny win 
flow give more water and keep some standing 
in the saucer The foliage of the anemone is 
fem like and anracuve and it flowers sacccs 
sively uDol through blooming Allow the bulbs 
to npen nitorally and then keep them in sand 
or peat to prevent drying out unal needed Plane 
^ent bulbs outdoors in fall or spring and use 
fresh bulbs fot indoors each year (See Out 
door Culture Chapter XII ) 

Frees as New colored hybnd vancties make 
this fragrant plant more attractive than ever 
They will bloom from fall until spnng under 
careful management Large bulbs bloom sooner 
than small ones which may take unal April 
A succession ol hloom is obtained by pottings 
every three or four weeks from September 1st 
to October but they may be potted as btc as 
Febmaiy provided cormels have not started to 
form on top of the old ones They should bloom 
in ten to fourteen weeks Bulbs arc said to grow 
bener if dned for two weeks in a sunny window 
They may be planted all at one time and held 
back unal needed in a coldframc or pt They 
are tender and must never be put m freezing 
temperatures. 

Plant SIX to a deep bulb pan two inches apart 
and cover aps not over one inch with sod made 
af garden loam, humus and sand m equal parts 
[f peat moss is used it must be finely pulvcnzcd 
Moisten the soil (not wet) as mixed and press 


the bulbs gently to proper depth Place in a cotf^ 
hgbtspot (about 50*) htn sprouts show bnn^ 
into room where temperature stj}s over 50 and 
under 70* Keep close to but not touching th^ 
window and avoid drafts sec awaj at nigh^ 
when the temperature should be higher than i:^ 
the da) time 

As the buds show give a little weak, vet) 
weak liquid manure wficn watering Water fre 
quentiy (not cold) after sprouts start avoiding 
water soil ed soil and support blooms with thir^ 
stakes of w ood or heavy w ire 

One method recommended is to pot them u' 
sod m which some ocher pbnt has been grovvr* 
the previous season Then leave them out of 
doors until freezing weather and put them in ^ 
sunny window to bloom which will rake plactf 
in four or fiv e wxeks \\ atcr w cU at all times* 
Care must be taken not to leave out too long 
After flowering pots can be dried out grad 
ualiy and natural growih completed until thtf 
foliage ) cllovvs Bulbs arc placed in a frost proof 
sunn) location to ripen then stored until potting 
time Stonge is considered dillicult and it u 
better to buy the few bulbs needed each year 
Oxolii A dwarf tiailmg plant producing an 
array of dainty* cup shaped flowers much usetl 
for hanging baskets and window boxes Leaf is 
Similar to that of clover or shamrock. Comes tn 
pink lavender and white Planted in spring out 
doors it 15 used for an edging flow cr to be dug 
before frost 

Put three or four bulbs m a four inch pot 
covered one inch deep and place at once where 
It IS to flow er where ic will bloom m a few weeks 
and continue through the season \\ ater spar 
ingly but keep soil moist 

It 'has a rest period for a couple of months 
when the leav es will die Dry out by graduall) 
withholding water and put m a warm place (need 
wot be dark) for a couple of months 

In July or August pot the new bulbs which 
w*!!! be found at the end of the roots in the bottom 
of the pot 

lx a and Sparoxis Fair!) hard) bulbs out 
s de but good for inside also Hie first is some 
nines called Afncan com lily and the second 
harlequin flower Beautiful flowers w many 
colors with attractive foliage growing eighteen 
inches to two feet h gh. Plant outdoors in Oc 
tober or November and protect thoroughly or 
plant lu early spring three mches deep and three 
to four mches apart. 
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Indoors, pot m September or October and give 
excellent dnmage (ashes or sand m soil) Allow 
to root in a cool, light spot as described for 
anemones, frcesias, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS BULBS FOR INDOORS 
Alslroemeria (Chilcan-hly) Pot m August 
or as soon as possible, o inches deep, with sand 
about bulb Root in coldframc or pit and bring 
directly to best sunlight. Water moderately but 
often while grox\ ing Dr)' out after blooming to 
npen until required for repotting (Sec Outdoor 
Bulbs, Chapter XII ) 

Amaryllis or Hippeastrum (Star-hly) Per- 
haps notlung will give tlic amateur greater pleas- 
ure chan this hi) -like, easily managed plant It is 
essentially a xvindow garden plant, producing 
under the simplest conditions txvo to three spikes 
and three to six blooms It is indifferent to house 
condiuons and in later years many colored hy- 
brids have increased its populanty 
Plane bulbs as soon as received, usually October 
and November (any time before January), in 
pots one inch greater m diameter than 
the bulbs The) will not bloom if the 
pots are too large Only the lower 
thick part IS covered with soil, the 
long neck must be fully exposed Use 
two parts good soil, one of rotted 
cow manure and some bone meal 
both fine and coarse Turn the soil 
w ell and water sparingly until growth 
is well started but supply generously 
thereafter Be careful of drainage 
Keep them in a cool, shaded place 
but bring into light at first sign of 
growth 

They need plenty of sunshine and 
liquid manure each week during the 
growing season Flowers may form 
before leaves as the most of the foli- 
age is produced after blooming Take 
good care of the leaves after flower- 
ing if you want bloom again next 
year They vary gready in time of 
flowenng, some buds appearing m 
January, others not blooming until 
spring 

Repot m summer if well estab 
lished, usmg only slighdy larger pots 
and plunge the pots into soil m the 
open where they -will get plenty of 
sunlight When the leaves begin to 


turn yellow or frost checks them, gradually de- 
crease watenng and store pots m cool cellar 
Look them over occasionally Bring to light and 
water regularly when they show signs of life 
Repotting is beneficial but not necessary as 
they will thrive for years witli applications of 
liquid manure or even chemical plant food m 
solution The best time to repot is after the 
flowering, before new foliage appears, but no 
harm is done by potting in the fall at the close 
of the dormant season Some writers recommend 
leaving them m the pots until they break them 
Refertilizing is done by removing some soil from 
the poB about the bulbs and replacing it with 
good soil, cow manure and bone meal 
Tuberous Begonia They may be started from 
February to Apnl Pack them m peat moss level 
with the surface or on the surface, smooth side 
down (concave side up) Keep damp, not wet, 
and place m a warm, shady place until new 
growth starts Tlien, for rooting, put each tuber 
in a four-mch pot of compost of garden soil 
(humus, dned cow manure and some sand) finely 
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screened, nch and loose Do not break roots 
when potting Grow m temperature of 50* to 
60*, protect them from too much sunlight, and 
change to pots stt mches or better as soon as 
roots fill the smaller ones 
Soil for second pottmg is two parts fine leaf 
mould or leaf woods soil, one part humus, some 
sand and a generous dustmg of bone meal and 
dned blood Have three fourths inch of pot mn 
exposed for watenng, which must be done often 
Good and prompt drainage is necessary Always 
plant tubers near surface Pinch buds uqpI plants 
are vigorous Keep protected from direct sun 
Apply Weak hquid manure when well established 

Semperflorens is the one type which always 
gives satisfaction for easy bloom Beautiful semi 
tuberous begonias are featured by many flonsts 
(Mehor, Glory of Cmcinnati and Mrs Peterson 
are excellent examples), but plants should be 
purchased as propagation is difficult and exacting 

Calla or Riehordia (Zantedeschu aethiopica) 
This so-called hly is a relaaoa to the Jack in the- 
Pulpu of our woods 

Use a SIX inch pot of nch heavy sod, la the 
late fall, alloinng about one inch of the root to 
remain above the surface A compost of two 
thirds good soil one third cow manure (very 
old) and a little sand to open it up is best Do 
not place in the dark but root them m a sbghtly 
cool place (they freeze easily) As soon as new 
growxh IS sho-rni mo> e to a sunny window, water 
plentifully and regularly A saucer of water 
Under them is sometimes used 


■ ■ . * V 

stand a warm temperature 

^Vhcn the rest period approaches (June, July 
and August), gradually dry out and either plunge 
m soil or place pots on their side m a dry, diady 
place Kepot m September 

Wnme and y ellow callas are retommendtd for 
house culture or out of doors. Spotted arc 
usually reserved for outdoor culture 


blooming penod 

Cyclomenj One of the most deservedly fiopvi- 
lir house plants, flowering from Qinstmas to 
Easter Most plant losers hate found that new 
purchases each )ear make shapely specimens as 
die best blooms come from seedlings about fif- 


teen months old Home propagation of seedlings 
is slow and -difficult except in a greenhouse and 
last year’s bulbs are very uncertain 
The young plants may be procured very rea- 
sonably in three mch pots from August to No- 
vember and reptmed, as soon as received, m four- 
mchpots As fast as pots become filled with roots 
move mto five- and six-inch pots They do v, ell 
m any soil not too heavy, but the best is made of 
two parts garden soil, one part fine peat moss 
and one part sand with, to each bushel, one large 
single handful of coarse bone, dned cow or sheep 
mantirc and hydrated lime Moisten before 
potting For fine blooms pmch out fioweiing 
stems that nse above foliage, before November, 
to conserve strength of the plant, and after this 
nme give a weak fertilized solution weekly 
They will contmue to bloom for three months 
or more if flowers are pulled loose at the corm 
as soon as faded Do not cut them, any parts of 
stems left utII decay Keep them in plenty of 
light bur avoid noon sun An even temperature 
is d«irable, 'fO* to 50* will prolong the blooming 
season Failure can usually be traced to neglect 
or constant exposure to hot, dry air 
Do not splash water on the plane when water- 
ing as the center of the bulb will decay if wet 
Use water of room temperature and keep plant 
moist but not w et, sometime later empty saucer 
when waicnng A fine spray with a sprinkler 
bulb early m the day is beneficial, keep the plant 
shaded until fobage dne$ Wash leaves if dusty 
r. 1.... ,.f .. 


45* to 50* can be maintained, especially at night, 
do not attempt them Use only early vaneties 
and plant m December or January, using four- 
inch pots, later shift to six inch containers or 
boxes sox mches deep Plant three mches deep 
and start m full light, the same culture as frecsia 
Give water and drainage 

Gloxinia Although they have the name of 
being difficult, these large, bell shaped blooming 
pbnts are easily grown uf understood Colon arc 
tnany and they get along well at a temperature 
of 60* to 70* 

Thej should be handled m. the same general 
way as tuberous begonias, except that the soil 
requires more sand Take care m watenng to 
keep the foluge absolutely dry Keep soil moist 
but not muddy Bulbs are offered m February 
and March and bloom the following March. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Soilless Gardening 


The subject of soilless gardening has, m recent 
years, aroused a great d il of interest and cun- 
osity and been responsible for a great volume of 
discussion, ^v^lttcn and oral Under vanous 
names, such as chemical gardening, chemi-cul- 
ture, water-, sand- and gravcl-culcurc, hydro- 
ponics and others, it has been hailed as a 
manelous new invention and the secret of man- 
kind’s future food supply. A lor of money has 
been spent on equipment and matcnals offered or 
recommended as essential to this "new” kind of 
gardening And, as might well be expected when 
anythmg interests a great many people and makes 
an appeal to the public imagination, there have 
been all kinds of expenences with ic, including 
both successes and fadures 
Actually while, from one angle, the subject 
is new, from others it is very old indeed, and, 
fundamentally, it involves no principles of plant 
growing that hai e not been known for a long 
time When we talk about feeding plants with 
essential food substances in solution (which is 
what all types of soilless gardening amount to), 
we arc right back on the well knoavn basis of all 
plant growth as already discussed in the early 
chapters of this book Csccpt for the carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen taken out of the atmos- 
phere by Its leaves, a plant gets all its nutriment 
in the form of a very wcali solution that it takes 
in through its tiny white feeding roots Ordi 
narily this solution consists of the moisture con 
tamed in the soil (even m an apparently dry one 
it exists as a thin film around the soil particles) 
in which are dissolved the vanous salts and plant 
food elements as derived from the sod itself or 
added by the gardener in the form of fernlizeis 
If we. substitute for the sod and its “soup” a 
systematicaHy prepared solution of chemicals 
from which the plant can get what it needs, we 
have merely changed the method, not the opem- 
tion As a matter of fact, that is just what scien 
tists, studying the growth habits and food needs 
of plants, have been doing in their laboratones 


for more than a hundred years So really, the 
only new angle to this whole thing is the idea 
of applying this “solution culture” idea to com- 
mercial and amateur plant growing 

It was this application of a familiar scientific 
method, suggested a few years ago by Dr W F 
Gencke of California, ^at caught the pubbe 
fancy and gave rise to a vast amount of specula- 
tion and, It first, a Jot of prophecies that were 
largely unfounded and considerably exaggerated 
Because people are constantly looking for ways 
to “do things more easily” and get larger returns 
for smaller expenditures of money, tune and 
effort, the claim that soilless gardening was im 
measurably simpler, cheaper and more produc- 
ave than orthodox soil gardenmg caused wide 
spread excitement and raised many false hopes 
In the wake of those who knew what they were 
talking about when they discussed growing plants 
in other substances than soil, came the usual over- 
emhusiasnc theorists and profit-seekers whose ac- 
ovjues served only to confuse the issue 

The Foefs About Soilless Gorefening 

The facts as generally recognized now are 
about like this (1) SoUless culture does offer 
certain possibibucs and advantages if practiced 
intelhgently, (2) as far as its practical, large 
scale operation is concerned, it is stiU in the ex- 
perimental stage, that is, there is no short, simple 
formula or set of rules that can be followed 
under all conditions and with all lands of plants 
and counted on to insure success, (3) it does 
not lessen the importance of, nor remove the 
necessity for, favorable growing conditions and 
the nght sort of care Indeed, there are some 
details of successful soilless gardening, such as the 
mainrairang of the nght solution and the correct 
degree of acidity, that gardeners might easilj. 
consider more difficult and “tricky” than any- 
thing called for m everyday outdoor garden- 
ing You nuffht sav that is compares with ordi- 
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nary cultural methods as the feeding of a famfly 
according to modem scientific methods and with 
the latest lmpro^ cd gadgets, compares with stand- 
ard, old fashioned, homespun cookery Both 
suppl) the needs of the mdu iduals, but by dif- 
ferent methods — one “streamlined” as xc were, 
the other according to time-med experience 
So don't get the idea that the person who 
doesn’t know how to make and care for a garden 
and who won’t take the trouble to learn, is going 
to be able to grow good pknts by taking up 
soilless gardening Don’t imagine that it takes the 
place of sunlight, correct temperature and hu- 
midit) conditions, protection against insect pests 
and plant diseases, etc Don't take any stock m 
rumors that with it families are going to grow 
their vegetables m cellars or kitchen closets, that 
e\ ery city apartment is going to raise flowers and 
food m tanks on the roof, that the ocean liners 
of tomorrow arc going to carry their gardens 
with them ’tween decks All that sort of thing 
15 mere ‘ horoculcural hooey ” 

What we should realize is diac the field is an 
interesting one full of possibilities for the home 
or indoor gardener who is willing to find out 
what It IS all about and go into it in an intelligent, 
conser^ atw e wav Also that, fot the commercial 
grower of tanous kinds of flowers and vege- 
tables also It holds real promise because ic does 
away with some of the dnidgerj% such as pre- 
paring and replacing soil m beds and benches, 
repeated messy watering, etc , and permits keep 
mg the growth of the plants under constant, 
exact control How ever, m a commercial green- 
house It calls for a heavy investment in specul 
equipment — ^tanks, beds pumps, and the like, and 

'ctmertTv'fl.'Oinig attesAww Wi liw 

upset condinons just what thev should be 
This writer does not look for soilless garden 
mg to take the place of the outdoor cultiva 
non of home gardens he would be sorry if »t 
ever did But he sees in jt another fascinating 
phase of the big subject of plant growing from 
which the person who approaches it with under- 
standing and an open mind can get much pleasure, 
interest and bcnefiL 

Soilless Gardening in the Home 

As the name impLes and as wc have already 
explained, soilless gardemng means sunply the 
growing of plants m some other medium tfian 
sod and the supplying of the necessai^ nutriment 


in the form of a prepared solution adapted ti) 
their particular needs Tlie plants may be sup 
ported m a layer of excelsior or other niateml 
m a vnre-bottomed tray over a tank which 
contains the solution in which the roots ar^ 
submerged Or they may be planted in thP 
orthodox manner m a pot, box or other con* 
tamer filled witli clean sand, fine gravel or 
cinders which, having no plant food value, 
merely support the spccuncns. In such case thtf 
Rutnent solution may' be poured, onto the con* 
tamer until iC submerges the roots, then allowed 
to dram off, this operation to be repeated at fre-* 
quent intervals, or it may be pumped into thtf 
container from below, and allowed to run back 
into a supply tank, or it may' be applied to th^ 
surface of the sand drop by drop from an ele- 
vated reservoir so as to keep the roots supplied 
With food but not constantly wet, or, finally, it 
may be placed in the low cr half of a special ty pe 
of comamer and earned by what is called captl-’ 
lacy acuon up through a ‘ wvck” of porous cUy 
or other marenal to the sand in the upper part 
of the receptacle, m which the plant is grovnng 
The last described method is used in many 
types of so called “self watering” flower pots 
now obtainable m seed stores, department stores, 
etc, usually vi'ith a supply of gravel, a small 
amount of concentrated solution, and complete 
directions 'ier this is but the revival in modem 
dress of an old time house plant accessory' Per- 
haps nutiy of our readers can remember the self- 
watering wnudow box of a score of years ago 
Hus Vlas a galvanized iron tank vv th a false bot- 
tom w hich left an inch or so of space below the 
customary drainage material and soiL This false 
picTcei by sevcra\ boles mto vvbicb. 
were thrust pieces of sponge extending into the 
space below and also mto the voil above Water 
was poured mto die bottom space through a tube 
m one comer and earned, by the bits of sponge, 
up to the soil and the waiting roots Except that 
the sponge has been replaced bj better conveyors 
of the liquid, the plain w atcr replaced bv a nu- 
tnenr solution, and the soil replaced b> a neutral 
medium such as sand, there is no real difference 
between modem soilless culture equipment and 
that of a previous generation of home gardeners 

A Soilless Window Box 

Speaking of window boxes, a simple type, de- 
signed especially for soilless or soluaoa culrarc 
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by Victor A Ticdjcns of the New Jersey Agn- 
culcunl Il\pcnnicntal Station, is illustrated pere. 
and could easily be made by a tinsmith, of the 
same idea could probablj be earned out by any 
handy man used to working \\ nh mctil It con- 
sists of two parts, the plant box proper, water 
tight and of any comcnient dimensions and 
either supplied with legs or made to resf on 
some solid support, and, lunged to it, a set^nd 
box or tank large enough to hold enough soldwon 
to fill the first Tlie second tank should b® so 
shaped that, w hen the solution is in it, the level 
of the liquid will be below the sand, gravtfl or 
cinders m the plant box In the bottom of each 
container is a hole eo^ui^^ed with a short n'ctal 
rube and the tx\ o tubes arc connected by a length 
of rubber hose or flexible tubing 
To use the apparatus, you set the plants ii* *he 
gra\ cl or cinders m the w mdow box 
taking^precautions ns outlined farther 
on The solution is placed m the 
tank, and the latter is raised on its 
hinges until the solution pours out 
over the surface of the gravel When 
all the solution Jias run into the box. 
the tank is lowered to its original po- 
sition so the liquid can run back into 
It through the nose This is repeated 
as often as may be necessity, usually 
once or nvice a day, for tw o or three 
weeks, then the solution should be 
drawn off, a tankful of clear water 
poured into the plant box to flush the 
gravel clean, and the tank refilled with 
fresh solution Use enough solution 
so that plant box will be level full 
w-hen tank is completely empty Mr 
Ticd)cns says that any recommended 
nutrient solution can be employed, 
but offers the following one to make 
of chemicals obtained at any drug 
store or supply house 

To each gallon of water, add of — 

16 percent super- 
phosphate 1 Yz teaspoons 
Potassium nitrate teaspoon 
Calcium nitrate 1 teaspoon 

Magnesium sul- 
phate (Epsom 

salts) Yz teaspoon 

And if the leaf tips begin to sliow 
yellow, Ammomuni sul- 
phate Yt teaspoon 


For further information about this apparatus, 
wnm to the Rutgers Endowment Foundation, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N J , 
which holds the patent rights 

Starting Seeds m Sand 
*1116 w ntcr’s first information about this whole 
subject Came, even before publicity was given to 
Dr Gcncke's work, from a discussion of the 
Sand Culture of Seedlings, m a Bulletin (No 
380) issued m 1936 by the Connecticut Agncul- 
funl Experiment Station This desenbed a 
method of starting flowers and vegetables m 
washed sand in flats or other boxes, instead of 
in the soil or peat moss-soil mixture commonly 
used Advantages claimed for it w ere, first, that 
It greatly lessened the chance of seedling Josses 
from the damping-ofF disease, and, second, that 


sand CULTURE OF SEEDLINGS 

sand clean m path use. 
h(»Lw»Ier, sbr unbi all soil, Silt, 
cioq and rubbish are rinsed oub 

(2) Place sand in Flatj level off 
sprinkle with d teaspoonful salt 
pSter in dcup water 

(^Sow seed cover WqKtlq with 
s#nd, then with sheet of qlass 
upd newspaper until Seed 
sprout Sprinkle when necessary 
^9 keep sand moist 

TVPES of containers for home S01UE55 CULTURE 




Old fashioned'setf wafer 
Sntless Window Box iri 5 *inetal window ber— 

Has false botfem of zinc 

^ w,)U.I.Jmwl„thar. 

■ piecesof sponqeteserve 
as wicks Water is poured 
Jhroufh tubef^iinto false 
botfom whences Arises 
Ihrouqh sponges to soil 
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the roof grou-th v as generally supenor in sand 
to that m soil Ha^^ng used the method \mh 
marVed success, \vc are glad to recommend it to 
any gardener anting to get a jump on the spring 
season by starting his seeds indoors, whether 
in a sunny wndou, a hotbed, or a simple green- 
house or conservator) The summanzed direc- 
tions as given in the Bulletin arc as follows 
"1 Secure the desired amount of sand (as free 
from Slit and loam as possible) from a sand pie, 
laVe, nver, seashore, or dealer in masons’ supplies 
“2 Wash the sand m several changes of hot 
water (160 degrees F or above) until it remains 
practically clean after stimng 
“3 Place the sand m clean ■wooden bores or 
flats, or any sort of container that will allow a 
little drainage Level off the surface to about 2 
inches or more m depth 
’ 4 For each square foot of sand surface, dis- 
solve about one half ccaspoonful of salrpcter 
(potassium nitrate) in about one-quarter pint of 
water and sprinkle over the sand For a fiat of 
ordinary size, thu amounts to about one tea- 
moonful of saltpeter dissolved m a cup of water 
For larger surfaces (as m a hotbed) add one 
ounce of saltpeter to three pines of water for 
each ten square feet 

*'5 Drill or broadcast the seeds and cover 
lightly with more of the washed sand 

‘ 6 Keep surface of sand moist by occasional 
watering (with a fine gentle spray) until the 
seedlings ate grown ” (To conserve moiscure 
avoid the necessity for frequent sprinkling and 
prevent the resulting leaching away of the nu 
tnent matcnals it is well to cover the surface of 
the sand with newspaper or cheesecloth and the 
box with a sheet of glass until the seeds have 
germinated ) 

‘ 7 Avoid contamination of the sand by using 
clean water in watermg Do not add soil to the 
culture under any conditions If seeds need more 
covering after they have sprouted use only clean 
■washed sand for this purpose ’ 

The one application of saltpeter in solution 
will usually suffice to support the seedlings until 
they are pnclced off and rranspUnred to pots 
other flats a coldframe or elsewhere However 


complete or balanced plant food solution 
ind if the hctle plants are to be earned on m sand, 
^vel or any other soilless culture medium, iiiey 


^otUd receive one more suited to supplying all 
the needs of growing plants 

Kutnenl Solutions 

This bnngs us logically to the important sub- 
ject of nutrient solutions upon w hich much has 
been — and probably will be — written I Fere it 
should be emphasized that, as ) et, no one solution 
has been discovered that is superior to all others 
and able to give the best results under all con- 
ditions and with all kinds of plants The formula 
that one investigator may find very saiceessful 
with one crop, may prove infcnor to some other 
m expenments with the same crop performed by 
someone else F ominatclv , plants can adapt them- 
selves to widely di/Tcrcnt circumstances; as is 
welt prov cd by their ability to thrive in all kinds 
of soils and locations m different gardens Fur- 
thermore, no solution long remains the same 
when plants are growing in it They may take 
more of one substance than another, chemical 
changes may take place as its constirunoii 
changes, salts obtained from different sources 
may vary in punty, etc This is the reason why 
care muse be taken to mamtam the nght solution 
according to constant observation of the plants 
and frequent tests of its acidity 
TTic first purpose of any solution is to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of those three vital elc- 
menc m plant development — nitrogen, phos 
phorus ana potassium But, as \\t know, these 
are only a part of what a pJaric must recen c to 
nulce normal growth So chcmica! salts are 
chosen that ■will supply the other elements as 
well, even those whose impomncc has only been 
recognized m recent years and of which only 
very small amounts are needed These * trace ele 
ments ' are usually combined m a secondary so- 
lution, a little or which is added to the basic 
solution after it has been prepared ■\^'^hlle the 
water used may slightly effect the soluaon 
the average tap, well or spnng water, if suitable 
for dnnking will generally do for all practical 
purposes in home gardening 
From among the many formulas that have been 
goren out by different scientists and experiment 
stations we are going to suggest only two horfi 
easy to prepare and of general all around adapt 
ability Anyone going deeply into the subject, 
wall want to consult some of the vano'us text 
EiooIk obtainable in which other special solutions 
for special conditions arc described 
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In the case of sach of the following, there is 
to be addl'd a small amount of the trace element 
or supplei lentary solution which we are cabling 
Solution No 3 These recommendations arc 
from Dr Charles H Connors of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, author of 
“Chemical Gardemng for the Amateur” 

Solution No 1 

Dissolve in one gallon of water — 

Vi teaspoon or 2 3 grams of Primary potas- 
sium phosphate 

2 teaspoons or 8 0 grams of Calcium nitrate 
1{'2 teaspoons or 2 grams o^ ilfagnestcmi 

sulphate 

3 teaspoons or 14 5 grams of Solution No 3 


spoken of, may prefer to start with one of 
the prepared mixtures now on the market 
Some are sold m powder form, with directions 
for dissolving separately the contents of two or 
three packets, then mixing and diluting the re- 
sulting concentrates, others can be had m liquid 
form ready to be added to so many parts of 
water None of these preparations are wholly 
efficient from the scientific point of view, nor are 
they as economical as solutions made from chem- 
ical salts bought in bulk A few, that have been 
put on the market to the accompaniment of 
flamboyant claims as to what they would do, 
have failed to live up to the promises made for 
them and have qmetly slipped out of sight But 
others more honestly made and marketed are 
handled by reliable stores and usually give satis- 
factory results with ordinary house plants 


Solution No 2 

(Suggested as especially adapted 
for summer use when plants arc 
growing more freely and can use 
more moisture, m winter, the amounts 
of salts given should be doubled ) 
Dissolve m one gallon of water— 
Vi teaspoon or 32 grams of Pn 
mary potassium phosphate 

2 teaspoons or 8 0 grams of Cal 

cium nitrate 

1 Vi teaspoons or 4 2 grams of Mag- 
nesium sulphate 

V4 teaspoon or 1 0 grams of Am 
monium sulphate 

3 teaspoons or 14 5 grams of Solu 

tion No 3 

Solution No 3 

(To be added to the nucnenc solu- 
tions as noted above ) 

1 0 gram of Manganese sulphate 
1 5 grams of Bone acid 
5 gram of Copper sulphate 
5 gram of Zinc sulphate 
1 0 quart of Water 
Although for any senous attempts 
at soilless gardening it is desirable to 
use a special freshly prepared solu 
non of the type just mentioned, the 
beginner, satisfied to grow a few 
plants m the water culture contain- 
ers or flower pots that we have 


Clay pel In W parts-Upper slialloiv one has flntc 
^ holes tn hoHom II is packed wllh damp sphagnun 
moss in which seeds are sown or a plani (with 
sod washed from Toots) inserted The roofs grew 
{or are placed) through holes into nutrient solu- 
tion In lower part of pot Pot may be of cUi/ (if 
lined with asphaltum paint) orofqlased non" 

, porous material 

Commercial bench for soilless cuitire- 
Bench of concrete or asphalt treated 
wood slopes toward valley in center 
Over this goes inverted ttdrain pipe 

SOMEWAYS TO PROVIDE AIR FOR ROOTS OF 
PLANTS GROWN WITHOUT SOIL ARE 





Paise trays so roots a re In Dip some water out of con- 
3ir for ihr ©nee a week. tamer and pour back from 
Height of ifoot or more. 




A small mechanical aerator 

(asuse(Iinaguarlums)orsmall In gravel culture-piooding 
propeller agitator will keep with solution carries airinto 
Water stirred up m a tank, sand as solution drains off 
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Handimg Plants in Soilless Culture 
Plants for soilless gardening may be started 
from seed, as above described, groN^m from cut- 
tings as directed in the chapter on Propagation, 
or purchased while small from a grower In 
cither case their roots should be gently w-ashed 
free of all soil peat moss or other foreign sub- 
stance before thej arc planted If tan'L culture ts 
to be followed, let the roots pass through the 
wire nemng so they wnll hang in the solution, 
and pack excelsior or some such nutcnal around 
the plants to support them In tlic case of sand 
or gravel culture, spread the roots out in the 
container as you sift the matenil caiefuH) 
around and o^er them, then soak it generously 
« ith the solution so as to settle it firmly 
In the constant dnp method, the plane is set 
m an ordinary pot with a drainage hole m the 
bottom and placed above a small pan or deep 
saucer to hold the liquid that drams through 
Then a container full of the solution is placed a 
lucle above and to one side, cither on a separate 
stand or on a bneVet that can be hooked on the 
edge of the pot One good arrangement con- 
sists of an ordinary mason jar invened m a shal- 
low saucer, like the dnnking fountains used tn 
chicken yards, from (he liquid in the saucer a 
lecc of tviclcmg or a length of twisted gauxe 
andage runs over to the sand or gravel tn the 
poL A httlc experience will show )ust how wide 
a piece of bandage is needed and how aghtly tt 
should be rolled iti order to convey just enough 
of the solution to keep the plant supplied 

Among the condiaom chat a plant must haie 
is a supply of air for the roots, as well as the 
lea\ es When the tank or solution culture method 
is followed this air is provided by aerating the 
solution. A small air pump Ukc those used in 
aquariums mil do this mccly, or some of the 
solution Can be dipped out with a pitcher and 
poured back so as to agitate the liquid Another 
plan IS to lift the whole tray and prop n up so 
that the roots are tn the air instead of the bqoid 
for half an hour, this can be done once every 
three or four days until the plants become too 
large and heavy, then some other scheme must 


be resorted to In sand or gravel culture, the 
roots are sufficiently aerated bcniccn the flood- 
ings with the solution, and in the constant-dnp 
method vust described, the solution in its slow 
passage cown through the pot carries enough air 
with ic, 

Plants to Grow 

As far as plants to grow in soilless gardening 
are concerned, the method used is of less im- 
portance than the conditions m the room or 
greenhouse in which they arc to be kept If 
there IS plenty of sunlight and jf the tcmpcranirc 
can be maintained evenly between sav, 62 and 
75 degrees F., almost an^ of the popular flower- 
inghousc plants can be tned P/imulas, Ucgonias. 
Cineranas, Impaciens, Fuchsias, Lantanas and 
Geraniums are ail good subjects, provided, as 
noted, conditions of light and temperature ire 
favorable Calendulas, Alj'ssum, Agenitum, Ne 
mesta, Ncmophib, Browallia and other garden 
annuals can be handled m this wav, if the tern 
perature IS somewhat on the cool side Commer- 
cial growers arc doing well vnih such crops as 
Omanons, Sweet Peas, Gardenias and Chn*san 
themtwns, so if you have even small greenhouse 
factlmcs, you might expenment with a few Any 
of the commonlj growm forang bulb^Paper 
white Narcissus, Chinese Sacred lily, etc^ are, 
of course, casv to handle, and others not so com 
monly growm in the house may succeed m sand 
or gtav el because of the uniform moisture supplv , 
notably. Gladiolus, Fretsiat, Ixus, and even Ran- 
unculus and Anemone 

f, l.„t. *1.. f._.i .. r-i _i ^ 

Pcperomia, the true and asparagus ferns, and a 
number of vines such as English Ivj% Wandering 
Jew, Periwinkle and the small leaved Climbing 
Fig Again it should be poinred out that soilless 
gardening of itself wall not make any parttcnfctr 
locaonn any more favorable for a particular kind 
of plant, but if favorable condiuons exist, it can 
be employed to get good results with moderate 
atccnaoQ and care 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Garden Construction 


There is nothing intncate about the use of 
concrete and a few mistakes are responsible for 
most failures Many interesting improvements 
can be made about the home by the simple proc- 
esses necessary for its use It recommends itself 
at once to the home o^vner \vho has a htdc leisure, 
mgenuity and a zest for experiment 
Our first care should be for the materials Con- 
Lrete is made by mixing cement with sand and 
crushed stone or pebbles The sand is called fine 
aggregate and the stone or pebbles coarse aggre- 
■ gate The cement and sand form a sort of glue 
or mortar which goes into the spaces between 
the pebbles (called “voids”), uniting them into a 
stonc-hl e mass Therefore when we estimate our 
needs we cannot add together the quantities used 
as the sand and cement “disappear” to some extent 
into the voids Our illustration shows how 7 cu 
ft of material mixes to form 4’/! cu ft of con- 
crete 

It M ill be seen at once how necessary it is for 
the cement to hold tightly to the particles of the 
aggregates If there is clay or vegetable matter 
present, it is prevented from doing this Thcre- 
Ajtv ill speci&ationr call fac ckxt shsqt saad 
and ■washed pebbles 

Large masses of concrete may use coarse peb- 

* : . . u 

torpedo sand 

Also It IS easy to see that if the cement is to 
hold the aggregates together, they must be mixed 
so that every parade is surrounded by it Wc 
must thoroughly mix the materials together while 
drj% and then again after the water is added 
In recent years more and more stress has been 
laid upon the water content A sloppy mixture 
makes weak concrete Any water which nms 
out of the mold or form, carries with it cement 
needed to gi\e the concrete strength There are 
many reasons for the use of as small an amount 
of water as is possible. 


In plants w here pre cast concrete building ma- 
terial IS made, the mixture goes into the molds 
so dry as to resemble wet crumbly sand and is 
compacted mto a mass by a senes of tatnping 
hammers TTiis results in high strength concrete 
Along a new roadway we frcqucncTy see trucks 
from testing laboratones They have been mak- 
ing vanous tests to see that the proper amount of 
witer IS being used 

The amateur should follow a middle course, 
having his muxture wet enough to form a pasty 
or jclly-hke mass but not soupy enough to flow 
or run 

Mixing IS best done by machine, but hand nux- 
mg IS just as good if properly done Lay the pro- 
portioned materiais on a water tight platform 
of boards, first spread the sand and cement m 
layers and cut them each way until no streaks 
of gray show Over this spread the pebbles and 
mix thoroughl)' It is well to have a second per- 
son apply the water (after the dry materials are 
mixed together) with a hose, gradually obtain- 
ing the proper moisture, or it may be applied in 
a depression or hollow m the top of the pile as it 
cs tnacd U7fen cite process is campleced every 
pebble should be coated with a mortar of sand 
and cement 

In the making of smaller objects such as boxes, 
benches, etc , it is more important than ever that 
the cement be fresh Cement is very sensitive to 
moisture and if exposed to ram, fogs, dew or 
moisture of any kind it receives its first set or 
“hydranon ” This destroys its usefulness for fine 
work although it may work very well in Walls 
or mass 

Its freshness may be tested by cxamimng the 
sack when opened to see that there arc no hard 
lumps in It Fresh cement m ill feel slippery 
when rubbed between the finger tips If it feels 
gntty It IS all right for rough work but not for 
surfaemg or making furniture, vases or flower 
boxes Cement stored about the home should! be 


kept m air aght cans such as used food oaos 
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and apply it by spattenng it over the object This 
IS called stucco Dip a u hisk broom into the mor- 
tar and throw it in fine particles against the 
slightly dampened surface of the object to be 
covered 

All materials should be accurately measured 
A large scoop shovel is good for this purpose 
Also a pail may be used Thus a standard mix- 
ture Imotvn as 1 2 4 would be measured 1 pail 
of cement, 2 of sand and 4 of pebbles A sack 
of cement contains approximately 1 cubic foot 
Forms are made of metal, wood and m some 
cases plaster of pans In mass work (walls, piers, 
etc ) It IS important that the forms be strongly 
made The extreme weight of the matcnal 
causes great pressure against the form walls If 
they are not well braced and wired together 
they will bulge and cause irregular work They 
must be true and level Spreader blocks are 
placed to keep the form faces the right distance 
apart, they are removed as the concrete is placed 
up to them The ^vlres are twisted as the form is 
made to true it up and keep the blocks in place 
The ^v eight of the mass as placed loosens them 
for easy removal 

AVhether you are building a wall or a vase, 
your fimshed surface will be no smoother than 
your forms Good forms are not battered or 
rough All of them should be coated with oil 
before placmg concrete in them to prevent ad 
hesion and to make their removal easy If the 
form IS to slide out of, or away from the concrete, 
It must be slightly tapered and if made of metal. 
It must be free from dents which would impede 
this process 

The concrete should be placed in the forms as 
soon as possible, m no case more than 30 minutes 
after niixmg In walls, etc , place it in layers six 
inches thick, thoroughly spaded By spading is 
meant worlong with a spade or chisel board into 
the concrete against the forms up and down and 
to and fro, to remoi e any air spaces and force 
large pebbles away from the forms into the mass 
This insures an even, dense surface when finished 

Concrete in smaller objects is thoroughly 
worked with a chisel edged stick or trowel to 
see that all comers are completely filled and the 
coarser parades kept a^vay from the faces of 
the form 

In making a latvm roller, a piece of iron pipe 
is cast in the exact center to act as an axle sleeve 
or boxing A smaller piece of pipe threaded at 
each end is run through this to be used as an axle 


Pipe flanges or nuts are used to fasten it tightly 
to the handle Some prefer to cast the axle solidly 
into the concrete allowing it to turn m the handle 
Flat work such as walks and floors are not 
spaded A foundation layer of cmders is tamped 
on ground which has been thoroughly com- 
pacted, and the concrete is placed and leveled 
off with a “strike board " This concrete is then 
fumed into place by tamping it lightly and finish- 
ing with a float or trowel If a smooth surface is 
desired, it is finished with a steel tool which draws 
the water and cement to the surface This is 
called “flowing it” or “floating it” to the top 
This cement lacks wearing quahties so that ex- 
cessive manipulation of the surface will cause 
hair cracks after the concrete hardens A surface 
finished under a wooden float wears better and 
is not liable to be slippery. 

Having successfully mixed and placed the con- 
crete It should be allowed to harden before re- 
moving the forms In summer it takes from nvo 
to four days and m winter from four to seven 
days It must never be allowed to freeze until it 
1 $ thoroughly sec Heat hastens and cold delays 
setting, thus it can be hastened by using warm 
water and, m cases of smaller objects, addmg a 
very small quantity of washing soda to the water 
Properly prepared concrete is one of the few 
things Tvhuch harden with age If it is exposed 
to the sun or wmd the water necessary for its 
hardemng will dry out too quickly causing crack- 
ing or shrinkage The hardemng is a chemical 
change which takes phee slowly m the presence 
of Water Keeping the object damp for ten days 
to two weeks IS good pxacace The objects may 
be covered xvith damp straw or canvas and wet 
by sprmkling Walks and flat surfaces may be 
covered with earth after hardemng and small 
objects made very hard by immersing m water 
for four or five days After the forms have been 
removed all rough spots should be pointed 
Sometimes if cement has been neglected while 
cunng, the surface begins to powder or wear, as 
in the case of floors This can be helped many 
times by washing away all dirt and parades with 
a snff brush and applying a soluaon of water 
glass Allow the surface to dry thoroughly and 
apply the water glass (sodium silicate of 40 de- 
grees Baum5) m a soluaon of 3 to S’ parts water 
depending upon the absorbing qualmcs of the 
cement AIix well and apply with a brush within 
an hour When thoroughly dry, wash off and 
repeat the orocess thn»p ^ alJmviTirf 
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after each operatioa The silicate penetrates the 
concrete contacting the alkalies and making ic 
Ycr) hard 

Re enforcing is a rather intricate subject and 
tn any considerable job should be designed by a 
competent engineer It is done because concrete 
IS strong under compressTOR and is capable of 
bearing great loads but is comparatively ueak 
m tensile strength Steel rods properly placed 
mcrease its power to resist strains and keep it 
from pulling apart Improperly placed they arc 
wasted 

In most of the smaller objects we use Vi inch 
wire net rc-enforcement to resist cracks due to 
shrinkage Poultry netting or fine fence wire is 
also used All joints should be lapped or run past 
each other and care must be used to keep the 
re-enforcing material equally distant from the 
two surfaces In slabs the concrete can be pouted 
into the molds and firmed down after which the 
re-enforemg mesh or rods can be laid upon it and 
the rest of the concrete poured 
In walls or piers which do not hive to stand 
any great stram but are reenforced to aioid 
cracks or shrinkage H inch deformed rods 
should be spaced eight inches apart each tvay to 
form a nctw ork They should be wired together 
into place midivay between the form faces as the 
forms arc bwilt They must stay m exact posi 
non as the concrete is spaded around them 
The rod sizes can be increased slightly if the 
ground to be supported is filled but, if beams or 
walls axe to be cast and are expected to hold great 
loads It IS berter to hire an engineer to properly 
design the steel placement than to nsk the loss of 
all the work 

A false impression is entertained by many that 
almost any kmd of scrap w ire or iron ^v^II sen e 
as re enforcing Such wire is often lusty and 
greasy in which ease the concrete will not adhere 
to it Wire purchased in coils is hard to handle 
More certain results will follow the use of rods 
in larger work and clean bright mesh in snaller 
Items 

All steel should be covered noth at least 1 to 
IVi inches of concrete to protect it from damp- 
ness and corrosion Any hooks bolrs or nogs, 
which are to be attached should be set at onCe 
and not after the concrete has started to set 

AH walks steps, piers walls etc must be 
placed on sobd ground Auy settbng will cause 
them to crack or fall Footings should be placed 
under piers walls, etc If they have very much 


height It IS well to rc-cnforcc the footing by short 

f neces of rod eight or ten inches ajiart with a 
ong bar connecting them at both edges and run 
mng the full length of the footing two inchc< 
from the outer edge 

This writer has had two unpleasant experi 
enccs withtvalls tiltmg o\cr, due to filled ground 
The ground in extremely rainy weather becomes 
a sc^gy shppeiy mass and often xi ill force a tvall 
over, years after it is placed To prevent this 
all walls should have a drainage of six inches of 
gravel or coarse cinders against the imcsposcd 
side \\ cep holes 1 inclics in diameter should be 
arranged through the wall evc^ two or three 
feet, level with the footing Use iron pipe or tile 
To be doubly safe on clay ground tie a deadman 
as show n in the illustration on page 244 Bury it 
several feet deep use as long a rod as possible, and 
get back mto solid ground if you can Coat all 
buned metal parts w ith hot tar if you w ant them 
to last. 

Ad engineer will perhaps smile at the above 
He would design the wall to eliminite the dead 
man This amateur knows something of this but 
thinks It too complicated for small w ork The 
deadman scheme has never faded the WTitcr 
PJastcnng or stucco is made of a rich mixture 
of sand and cement For amateur purposes it 
should be a i 2 mixture that is, one part cement 
to mo puts sand It is used for waterproof plas 
tenng the inside of tanks or pools, for poinnng 
• ’ • ^ ' ' cast 

A uj atones 

slabs, benches, bird baths, fence posts, etc we 
use a I 2 3 mixture meanmg one part cement, 
two sjnd and three parts pebbles The pebbles 
should be fine (torpedo sand or pea gra\ el) 
Standard mature is 1 2 4 "Hie pebbles may 
be fairly large This is used fox walls walks, 
structures floors, foucdations, pits etc 
For funher or more tcchrucal information ap 
ply to your cement dealer or get literature direct 
from The Association of Portland Cement Manu 
facturers which has offices m most large cities A 
most interesting book Color Cement Handi 
craft, by P J and P A Lemos deals very 
clearly with cement for vases tiles etc 

STEPPING STONES 

Stepping stones are m great favot They do 
not divide a garden layout and make it seem 
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smaller as a solid path does, and they have the 
advantage of lending color contrast against the 
green of the la\\*n 

If flat stones are not available, concrete slabs 
can be cast in the moulds sho\vn m the illustra- 


the heaviest bro\vn paper into a barrel or tub of 
water and let it soak for a few minutes Then 
spread it out carefully on a wood or concrete 
platform and set a single mould or multiple 
wooden molds upon it The creases of the paper 


TlMllE lEiD61E& OIF WALKS SIHIOIUILID 1B|E lEVlEN 



tion The forms for the ones which are cast di 
rectly upon the ground are made of heavy scrap 
sheet metal held bj pegs The joints arc filled 
wth dry sand to pte\ ent their spreading Do not 
finish too regularly or smooth They arc sup- 
posed to iimtate stones 

The effect of stone can also be obtained in 
the follow mg manner crumble a long sheet of 


will make a pattern on the concrete as it hardens 
that su^ests stone For a walk, build an oblong 
mould of wood the width of the walk and long 
enough to represent one secaon of the pattern 
desired The fimshed blocks can bet set on 
cmders or tamped ground and the joints filled 
with sand, or fine soil in which seed can be sown, 
or thyme and sedums planted 
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By using moulds of two different shapes and dian the sod level and then tamped with a 2x4 
then using the slabs in as many different poa- to grade Repeat the tamping scleral umes after 
Rons as possible the danger of monotony can be rams if necessary 

avoided They should be laid just a trifle higher One important detail m Ia>nng stepping stones. 

and in fact all walks, is that the out- 
side edges be comparatively par- 
allel The path should be planned 
by placing a cord or a rou of 
stakes before setting If wide and 
narrow stones arc laid at random it 
will not produce a pleasing design 
Curves also must be broad and 
graceful 

The la rc Leonard Barron once 
told me about a way in which he 
got the curve right He laid the 
stones on the lavm until they 
looked good and then uhen they 
had discolored the grass m spots, 
he dug out the sod m these spots 
and made holes just deep enough 
to permit sinking the stepping' 
stones 

The other walks shown, are self 
explanatory Use care m laying 
wJks on sand and cmden The 
cm den must be of fine grade to 
support gravel They must be 
soaked and thoroughly tamped 
several times before applying it 
The sand muse be compacted and 
the bricks imbedded m it This 
method will last for some time but 
eventually will settle and become 
somewhat unevetu 

If the ground is water bearing or 
marshy, a four inch agncultuxAl tde 
should be used under the cmders 
This IS comparatively inexpensive 


THE WISH 

Ere I descend to ti»e graw 
May / a STJijIl bouse and Urge garden have' 

And a feu friends, and many bookr, both true, 
Both i^tse, and both deUgbtfut, too' 

— Asraham Crowtev 
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stepping sfonts donof cuf uplfic 6t sure gitundis wfifrwtd 
lawn or dwarf it bj diviaions btfort lajmg stonw 
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llhis qang-formtor rrgularfiag stont Allow a iMtmhspawbrtwtM slabs 
I Weeks IS shewn in parfs and assendiftd tor grass ■«- ent inch for tenirnl 
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Some years ago this writer decided that he 
must have some orderly means of preservmg 
the fine fund of highly specialized iiuormauon 
contained in the various garden magazines, seed 
and nursery catalogues, and other sources After 
trymg many systems, the scrapbook method 
shown here was selected as the most practical 
The ongmal collection has grown to fill many 
loose leaf books 

You may obtain loose-leaf, rmg fastened books 
from your stauoner’s A cheap book will not 
do, as the rings soon give way under the wear 
given a scrapbook 

Clippings are pasted on sheets purchased to 


fit the binder. If you use rubber cement instead 
of library paste or mucilage, the clippmgs may be 
removed or shifted about without tearmg It 
has the advantage of drying mstantly, and can 
be thinned with gasoline or benzol when it evap- 
orates too fast The small clippings or continued 
parts may be pasted on the backs of full-sheet 
articles, thus saving space First clip out a com- 
plete article, then assemble it as closely as pos 
sible 

An average full-size garden magazine sheet 
with the margins cbpped just about fits the book 
size Insert this m the punch pattern, holding it 
firmly wth the left hand Now push a pencil 
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through tht holes, place a re-enforcing nng 
around each of the end holes, and « is rcadj 
for the binder 

Tlicrc IS aKva>s plenty of room at the outer 
edges of the booh Tor this reason we bwtd 
agricultural bulletins and other booklets less than 
full page width w iih two pieces of doubled cloth 
tape pasted together This can be purchased 
seven-eighths inch wide 

Anjonc who has never planned a garden or 
other la) out with quadrille ruled paper docs not 
know how much easier it is. The paper is >cr) 
mcTpcrtsive 

Gummed index stnps come in twelve inch 
lengths. Print them ncatl) cut them off acid 
attach to strong punched bmder sheets This 
facihcatcs getting the information into the book 
as well as out of « 

Rubber cement blank pages, quadnile pages, 
cloth tape index strips ere., are for sale at all 
stationers and most 5 and 10 cent stores Be 
sure to gee standard 8 Vi x 11 inch paper and 
not the student size w hich is smaller 

Do not put off clipping articles — the) will 
be overlooked and lost Do ir as soon as )ou 
see them and then file them avva) promptl) 
before they gee imsUid or thrown away 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 

Somtont has well said No business can sue 
ceed Without adequate records We might para 
phrase this truism b) saymg No garden can be 
properly developed vnthout records 

) ou look upon a successful garden it is, 
most times, the result of evolution After the 
^jjjdf.npr Jus pbjwd jJbf jma/nr Sessvrcs wfM 
the small color combinations and the intncactcs 
of height and foliage texture form a never faJ 
ing source of mteresr It is change and the abil 
ity to improve which keep our interest aenve 
As you stand before ) oar garden in midsuni 
mer ft dozen diffetent ideas occut to you for im 
provetnenr. The season is not right for change 
and by spnng these ideas arc far awa> Hus is 
where records step in, records vv hich enable you 
to repeat success as well as to correct mistakes 
In winter it is easy to sit down with The 
Complete Book of Garden Alagic to ^d the 
reason for any condition in our garden H e then 
have the leisure precluded by the joyous sommer 
tasks The only catch is that die mtunate details 
are ntit fiesb in out minds 


The simplest method of hanging these two 
periods together is h) a garden chart coupled 
wuh a few small photographs 

Too mtacate you say? Tliat’i the way it 
seemed to me UrttiH talked with I dw J Iioff- 
man who has hng made a specialty of garden 
and flower photograph) He showed me diat 
with the developing ancl printing of the pictures 
y ou can talc as close as y our local drugqist chart 
making was not only simple but incxpcnsiv e 
First, on a sheet of paper divide any planting 
into sections as sliown in oar illustratton Titese 
sections should be the record of an area a little 
smaller than tliat covered by the photo 
B) measunng the exact distance from the bed 
and using a tripod the camera may be placed 
in relatively the same position for each successive 
photograph Tins will give pictures of the same 
size which may he tnmmed and joined to form 
a composite picrurt of tie entire bed ’kour 
entire grounds nus also be made into a picture 
Below each photo is wntten a bnef record of 
the section the name of the phnts with their 
difHculues and accomplishmcnis Tliut the gar 
dener is able to bring the garden indoors with 
him and the study of it at hts leisure w il) impress 
upon hi$ mind the things necessary to correct 
every failing 

How to Toke Gorden Pictures A iitilc knovvl 
edge of the use of your camera is required In 
taking a picture of a moving object, shutter speed 
IS necessary so m bnglit light we open the stop 
or ins diaphragm to its vnde opening (f 6 3) and 
use the fastest shutter l/lOO of a second This 
does not how ev cr giv c the clear detail and depth 
of focus which we need for garden pictures. 

3} of Sccuy hj-mvao .bjj at?" r.bc 

as clear m the background as in the front of the 
picture To gee this effect we reverse the action 
or snap shot method using a smaller stop open 
mg and a slower shutter Thus an excellent gar 
den picture can be taken at 7 30 o clock in the 
morning of a bnght day with stop set at f 16 
and shutter at of a second 

A photo IS made up of black and white shades, 
on flat paper \et shading makes it appear to 
have depth or a third dimension. Shading also 
suggests color interest The more debcate this 
shading the more convuncing the picture At 
noonday the shadows are most distmct, darkness 
appears black and white appears glaring so for 
flower pictures in suminer we chose the softer 
bght of eoib morning (7 to 8) or evening (5 to 
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7) when the sun is low. This time is forttmite 
Most gardeners have leisure nt these hours 
The use of the camera is bound to lead the 
garden enthusiast into the field of flower por- 
traits This means further decreasing the dia- 
phragm opemng and slowing up the shutter 
Time exposure sounds technical It scared me 


it bigger and gives increased detail If your 
picture IS taken 30 inches (you must measure 
accurately) from the object, set your distance 
indicator at 6 ft, if at 33 inches set it at 8 ft, 
if at 36 inches at 10 ft 

Some cameras arc arranged to give as slow an 
exposure as 1/10 to 14 second and of course these 
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for years It simply means that the camera must 
be Iicld steady while you operate the shutter 
We may get this steadiness by placing the 
camera on a box, a stone wall, a chair or a step- 
ladder, but the best of all is the tripod It allou s 
so many angles unattamable m any other way 
A great help in this sort of thing is a portrait 
attachment This also had me bluffed until I 
found that it was only another lens to put over 
the lens of my camera and that it enabled me to 
shp up on objects to within thirty inches where 
the distance indicator on my camera said, ‘ Don’t 
come closer than stx feet ” 

Getting closer to the object of course makes 


are best for this use but the ordinary camera 
will ser\e as well 

If you wish to take a picture with a box cam- 
era and not jar it, place it upon some solid object, 
focus It, then cover the lens with a book Hai - 
ing set the stop for the smallest opening, open 
the shutter for time exposure This is made b\ 
removing the book and quickly replacing it 

With other types of cameras a bulb or push 
pm cable os necessary to get steady time pic- 
tures 

A little practice uill show how to time the 
exposure In sunshmc j ou can scarcel) open and 
dose the shutter fast enough The size of the 
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Stop opening is the thing to \^ atch Use f 32 or 
f 45 If the print comes out too light it is under 
exposed which means that the stop opening is 
too small If It IS too dark you have too large 
a stop opening 

The small stop opening gives sharp detail in 
the background and many times the photog 
rapher wishes to catch this also Howe\er jf 
are taking a picture of a beautiful specimen* 
we sometimes vish to accentuate it by shutting 
out diverting views In this case we arrange it 
against properly smoothed cloth or soft toned 
cardboard If this board is held in place by a 
stake in the ground it is not necessary to remove 
the blossom from the plant 

The panchromatic film is a blessing to the 
amateur It used to be that if y ou took a picture 
of a prize blue delphinium the stalk would be 
dark and the bloom too white for realism This 
was because the old style film was too sensitive 
to greens reds etc while blue was coo light 
This IS largely corrected by the newer film, and 
beside this it records much faster 
Your picture will be exactly as you see it m 
the finder If the scene shows level there n wjH 
be straight upon the print Have the camera 
level stand directly in front of the subject and 
omt the camera squarely at right angles Ob 
que angles and tilting pnoduce grotesque results 
Remove the back of your camera and look 
through the open shutter to see if it is clean 
Polish the front of the lens if it is cloudy take 
it CO your dealer for complete cleaning Dont 
take pictures through a dirty window 

Get accurate distances Knot a piece of stout 
cord every six inches fasten it to a soff piece 
of wire to jab into the ground 

Get interest into the picture A pet dog or 
child will make the record doubly pleasing 
Get out the instruction book that as suppl ed 
with your camera and study your particular type 
of apparatus These mscrucuons are few and 
simple 

If you get a lack out of a colored seed cata 
logue in winter try coloring your photos with 
transparent oil paints Expert work of this sort 
costs hrtle Enlargements are mexpcnsive 

HOW TO MAKE ZINC LABELS 

Labeling of plants is important It enables the 
gardener to distinguish plants of similar foliage 
and to avoid loss where unskilled labor is used 


A wooden label soon loses its legibility and vi here 
something more pennanent is desired* zinc labels 
suppl) this need 

Tile first requisite of a label is legibility It 
should alwa)S be large enough to easily contain 
all the plant name Jt is best to pnnt the part 
of the name which you desire to be most promi 
rient The other classifications may be carefully 
written 

Zme in rolls or smaller lengths may be secured 
from sheet metal supply houses or someames 
from tinners or roofers The writer uses it nvo 
inches wide when attached to stakes to label 
large plants and one half inch wide when used 
for strip labels which are sharpened on one end 
to force into the ground for their own support. 
The zinc js easily cut with tin snips or a cheap 
pair of scissors 

There are several methods of fastening the 
zinc to stakes k\ here a strong piece of w ire 
(for sale at hardware stores) is used it may be 
bent into a frame and either end of the zinc 
curled around it. It is no trick to tip it on the 
wire with two drops of solder Have the label 
about ten inches above ground and the stake 
six to ten inches m the ground Bend a 1 nee or 
kink m the stake at the ground lev el to stead) it 
If this IS forced into the ground sbghtl) ic will 
add to «s stability 

To attach to wooden stal es, use brass or cop 
per tacks or better still split-end copper nvets. 
used for fastening leather The brass paper n\ et 
sold by stauoners is also good 

The strip label is used for marking low grow 
mg or creeping plants and in the greenhouse 
Decide how much space the name will take 
Allow 1 inches to keep the soil from splattenng 
the name and 1J4 inches to force into the 
ground Point one end and after writing the 
name crease the zinc sLghtly along the whole 
length to snffen it 

To wme upon the zinc, first wipe it care- 
fully with a cloth or better still, a bit of emery 
paper Theo, using a quill pen or a sharpened 
sack, write or print with mk prepared accord 
ing to one of the following formulae The water 
used the first mixture successfully 


Verdegns 1 oz 

Sal Ammoniac I oz. 

Lamp Black 1 »4 oz. 

Distilled \\ ater 1 pc 


Shake well before using 






CHAPTER XXVI 


Flower Arrangement 


The use of flowers in the home can be a 
source of satisfaction and pleasure to the grower 
of flowers It will enable huii to sec hou they 
react to \anous backgrounds and lighting con* 
ditions He will l«m a great deal about combin- 
mg colors, indoors and out, and the general ar* 
rangement of plants in the garden The beau^ 
he creates will add to his pnde of accomplish' 
ment and be the crow-rung glory of his garden- 
ing career 

The study of flower arrangement m America 
has dcteloped within the last cwo decades, along 
.. ..1. ,1. . J., -f -e. -1 .u nn.. 


and abroad, and the nun> plant incroducuons 
from the Orient 

The inicresr m flow er anangement is limited 
to no one class of people or section of the 
country Exponents of tanous schoob have 
arisen among artists and laymen, demonstration 
courses have been offered, and many valuable 
books wmreen for either casual or serious srud) 

No matter w hat the individual viewpoint may 
be all agree that flower arrangement or compo- 


lover may create -nith living materials a picture 
which contains all the elements of design — light 
and shade, color, composition, and line 

This use of Sow eis as the mateml in a com 
position IS a thing apart from our enjoyment of 
them as individuals or grouped casually to 
emphasize their perfume or color, which is tini 
ve^ and can not be supplanted It enlarges 
then sphere of use and bttuty a-nd a-wakens a 
keener appreciation of their possibihcies 

The fortunate gardener who is endowed widi 
natural taste, the gift of seeing nght,’ may need 
little mstructioa in this nevv ait, especially since 
he has a background of experience m handling 


plants But chat abilit) is a gift, and those not 
so endowed must go forward step b> step, icam 
ing b) study and cxpcnmcnc to build up ap- 
prccution and develop skill in composiuort To 
be able to grew flowers, to know their habits 
of growih and the possibilities of their combi- 
luttons with thtiT ntiqUbois In the garden, is 
a great privilege To know how to transplant 
their beautv mdoon so tliat none of it will be 
lost, rounds out the gardener’s life 

TTie “Amcncan Wzy" of arranging flow ers ts 
still in a fomunve stage, but it giics promise of 
being a combmauon of two great schools of 
flower artms. These arc the schools developed 
re^cinel^ bv the Japanese, who work with 
lione matemls with emphasis on line to the 
sacnfacc of color and mass, and bj the great 
Flemish flow er painters w ho used color and mass 
with Unic or no emphasis on flowing line as 
such This union promises to be a happy one, 
admitting many vamtiona, and easily a^pted to 
our homes and manner of living 

Japenesc Flov^cr Arran^emenf 

The creation of ‘ Imng flowxrs*’ <Ike bans) 
has been a part of the daily hv es of the Japanese 
since the middle of the SKih century AD Its 
inspiration come with Buddhism from Oiina in 
the use of temple flower offerings It became a 
learned profession and a recreation for all classes, 
and It IS snll taught m the public schools of Japan. 
The onginal art, which was severe and limited 
ui the use of materials, has been modifled by 
the formanon of various schools, a few of w hich 
arc ocxndcntal in spint 

The ideal is the crcaaon, with living materials; 
of a pattern oi reproduction of a plant in ns 
natural surroundings Therefore the color of the 
vases and bowls used suggests the earth, while 
the water rtptesents the surface of the soil from 
which the plant springs as one parent scaJk The 
ladividoal blossom is coimdefed of value, not 
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for Its own beauty, but as a part of the plant 
Itself 

The basic motif of all Japanese groups — 
Heaven, man and earth — was not established until 
the seventeenth century which saw the fuU- 
flowermg of the art It has many modifications, 
bur IS based on the following Heaven, standing, 
IS the central branch, curving upward witfi its tip 
directly over its base Its height will approxi- 
mate one and one-half times the height of the 
vase, or the diameter of the bowl Man, going, 
IS half the length of Heaven, and follows the 
Heaven curve Earth, runnmg, is half the length 
of Man, and has a lateral curve opposite that of 
Man Any other branches are considered at- 
tributes and are of uneven length Skill in bend- 
ing these branches or stems is acquired by Jong 
practice All continue for several mches as a 


spring the open water of summer, and the stark 
trees of the winter landscape 
The influence of the Japanese on our flower 
arrangements of today is very apparent m our 
growing appreciation of the beauty of hne m 
composition and in nature This adds partem 
and rhythm to our love of mass and color md 
inspires us to express our ongmality in the choice 
of plant material with which to carry out our 
ideas We use bowls and vases designed (with 
the Japanese idea m mind) so as to allow the 
flowers room enough to show their habit of 
growth as well as to live and breathe Our sup- 
ports and holders have been evolved from those 
of Ike-bana, along with the principal tenets of its 
creed do not overcrowd nor have a confusion 
of foliage with color m spots, do not aDow stems 
to cross each other nor be of equal length, do not 
have regular spaces between the flowers, nor step 
them down evenly, use no infenor or wilted 
mateml 

Terms Used m Flower Arrangement 

It IS impossible to condense into a fev pages 
what IS needed for the beginner ventunng into 
the arts He will no doubt be confused by 
cryptic phrases and definitions, which when 
analyzed may simply mean that what he needs is 
common sense plus a wholesome imagmanon, a 
vase and a bunch of flowers of \arving shapes 
and gradations of color However we may well 


comment on some of the frequently used terms 

Arrangement, composition and group have 
similar meanings Design, is the idea or pattern 
you have in mmd to carry out Lme, to the artist 
IS a visual path which follows the mam outime 
of a composition and may suggest a circle, oval, 
mangle, rectangle or other shape 

Balance, or repose, gives a feelmg of stability 
and can be emphasized by the size, shape and 
color of the container Upon its apparent weight 
or bulk depends the proper height and width of 
the group A metal or pottery bowl will allow 
for a much larger assembly than a transparent 
glass receptacle of the same size, because the 
pottery seems heavier 

Vertical axis, is an imaginary hne drawn from 
the bottom of the vase to the top of the ar- 
rangement It can be mdicated by the massing 
of flowers along it 

Center of interest is the point where all visual 
lines converge and is usually on the vemcal axis 
slightly above the top pf the vase At that point 
the largest and darkest flowers are assembled, 
or a heavy group of small ones, or the strongest 
foliage mass 

Rhythm, is the handling of line and color to 
carry the eye from part to part of the compo- 
sition It should simulate an unconsaous prog- 
ress, and IS served by line and color and the 
shape of the flowers 

Color harmony, is an agreement in tone or 
shade that satisfies the eye Tints and shades 
prevail in flowers and are easier to combine than 
pure spectrum colors When t\vo of the latter 
must be used, as red and blue, the latter should 
predominate, and a few purple flowers be added 
to harmonize the whole Harmony of analogy, 
is the use of the tones of neighbonng colors on 
the color chart, harmony of contrast, is the use 
of the opposite or contrasting colors 

The study of pictures of flower arrangements 
wall further define these terms and practice will 
fix them It will take considerable training to 
enable the eyes to follow some of the more 
elusive elements 

Applying the Principles 

In mass or full arrangements, group large flow- 
ers at the base and hide the edge of your container 
by means of overhanging leaves or blooms Also 
m mass arrangements place the darker heavier 
matenal at the base nearest the center The most 
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flagrant ^ in mass arrangcmcTit is overcrowding 
Do not use too many \’aricucs of flos\ crs. There 
IS dignity and restraint in an arrangement of one 
s’anety m its o^vtl foliage WTitn you do use 
Bcverj varieties and colois, do not scatter them 
through the composition but try to hold color 
together, allounng no tw o colors to be equal in 
amount but having one color dominate and the 
others act as complement to it 
Lme arrangements are more mtercstmg than 
mag; effects but much more difficult A simple 
principle is to allow one gracefully curving stem 
or the tallest flovet to become the center of 
the compoonon, bemg careful to leep the np 
directly over its base It may cunc away from 
the base but must return at the op Upon cither 
side of this (using but few flowers) arc assembled 
die stems, nsmg m strong lines from a central 
source None of these steins shall be precisely 
the same height, nor must they cross or praMcI 
one another Curves must be strong and aeiimte 
All nature has taught man to expect an appear- 
ance of stabibty at the base A tree or shrob « 
heavier there and a flop, er arrangement must be 
also Strong lines at the base give this effect m 
line composiaoa The use of heavier mass at the 
base gives it in other arrangemeats 
In combining mass and Lie, avoid confusion 
Use a bttle of both types but do not complicate 
them wiih a tangle of ferns, babpbrcath or 
sprays of weak growth. They blur the lines and 
clutter composition Bold and vnvid contrast, 
strong and graceful lines always win ov cr a fussy 
attempt at prectuiess If these matenals are used 
they should be a studied pan of it and not an 
afterthought- Make the composman logical. 

The Contumer 

These should be of correct sue, neutral or 
harmonious in color, secondary in interest, yet 
an essenoal and recognized part of the whole 
composition As has been noted it assists balance 
in color, shape and size. It can also complete a 
color harmony by carrying out a deeper shade in 
the flow ers or a contrasting one In period groups 
and other evcepnonal cases, it may equal or 
dominate the flowers m value 
Early disciples of the art had great difficnl^ 
m finding usable bowls and vases, hot the present 
task IS to choose from the mnlatude of beauaful 
and practical containers m every rnediom, color, 
type Designen have been swept up on the wave 


of enthusiasm and not only follow, but create 
Styles and trends 

In sclcctmg containers, consider your flower^, 
the type of house and its furnishings, and the 
places where the arrangements mtII be used For 
example, m a hall, with cheerful, welcoming 
flow CIS, you can use brass, copper or bronze, 
with perhaps a call jar for the floor for branches 
or other tall material The living room w ill need 
bghc pottery and glass in occasional vases or aS 
permanent mantel features One lovely uni 
which may or not hold flowers is appropriate 
and disnnguished here The dimng room calls 
for silver, china and crvstal. the bed rooms, 
quaint figures and vases m small scale for delicate 
flowers 

The flow crs j ou like to have about you will 
suggest the medium Roses bke glass, sdver and 
poccelams, which give an effect of increase ih 
size and number Since roses are one of the few 
flovvers whose foliage stays fresh under waten 
It IS nice to use glas for them Try for fairly' 
lender, soft stem green rases that will not need 
a flow er holder Peonies need large heavy pot-^ 
lety, heavy silver or pewter bowls or flanntf 
vases Ins go Japanese m low bowls of meta! 
or pottery, or brass mill, pans are perfect Tuhpi 
look well in pitchers or eankards Gladiolus and 
lilies require vases that repeat the classic lines 
of then stems, ums and jars are good types. The 
smaller gladiolus are delightful in bowls if you 
keep the majonty of the Stems in a horizontal 
posidon, and do not use too many They will 
turn op at the tips and give added grace to the 
arrangement. Copper, brass and pottery are ideal 
for groups of summer flowers The former has 
slight preservame value, and all keep the steins 
fiaxk, and flic flowers lasrloagcr Copperwashefl 
mth tin IS a lovely’ medium for anv ilowxrs. 
Wooden bowls can often be used for dried ma- 
terial and bemes with good effect. Do not put 
wimnicr flowers with soft stems in x-ascs, 
asters, calendulas, chrysanthemums, d^ hh^g and 
zinnias for e.tample 

The ideal for et cry home should be at leasr 
(1) One heavy large container for flowenng 
shrubs, thick stemmed flowers or foluge This 
may be copper, pewvcr or pottery but should be 
onglazed and dull m tone (2) One tall vase 
about » foot high for long^trnimed flowers. (3) 
Several vases rangmg m size from five to ten 
inches high m vaxioiis materials and colors (4) 
One large shallow bowl abooc fourteen inches 
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wide (5) A few smaller bowls for dimng tables, 
etc (6) Where water lilies are available, a flat 
bowl of bronze or iridescent glass, three inches 
deep, about fourteen inches wide and having a 
basin of six inches with a four inch almost flat 
bp or edge, is ideal for an aquatic arrangement 
Under-water or floating plants, sometimes 
malvc a charmmg table decoration Roses and 
Sweet Peas will stand submerging and may be so 
displayed m crystal jars or globes A strip of 
sheet lead around the stem will hold them upon 
the bottom Waterlilies will only float, so they 
are displayed ivith smaller specimens of their 
foliage m the flat bowl previously described The 
smaller pads arc arranged upon the flat sides, 
w hilc a white and a colored flow cr float in the 
basin, separated by two diminutive leaves of 
\^^'ltcr hyacinth or a spray of Primrose Creeper 
Night bloomers will stay open better indoors A 
little paraffin (barely warm enough to melt) 
dropped into the center wtII help keep other 
kinds open. 


Locating Flower Arrangements 

The first thing to consider when selecting the 
flowers is how you wish to use them Some 
flowers have such an intimate appeal that they 
seem made to be looked into, others have a stately 
and dignified appeal — these are to be looked 
upon Select your flowers to fit the use and 
location 

Violets, Lily-of the valley, Pansies, Water- 
lihcs and man^ Roses show to better advantage 
when looked into or do\vn upon These are ex- 
amples of the intimate floAvers and do w ell upon 
tables and lower locations Gladiolus and Holly - 
hocks, are seen best when slightly above the eye 
and against a background This does not con- 
stitute a hard and fast rule, but is only a general 
suggestion 

Qilor harmony also enters into selccdoiu 
Colors must not clash Avith each other or with 
wall paper or furnishings And last bur v cry im- 
portant, flowers must suit the container m Avhich 
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they are displayed Both vase and flowers may 
be beautiful but they do not belong rogeflier 
unless the) complenient one another 

Place \ ases of tall flowers on tables or pedestal 
stands against a wall or in a comer, Iom bouquets 
on coffee or medium tables, vases m p«n on 
mantels Yellow flowers wnll lighten a dark 
comer Blue needs a stronglight and, like pmple, 
fades out in candle light White roses are the 
most formal for a living room, and any white 
flowers add gi) ety Never use strong colcre for 
a formal dinner, reserve them for buffet suppers 
and luncheons Too much color at brealuast 
offends as many as it pleases, soft colors arc al- 
ways safe Children like red, white and blue 
flowers in then rooms Do not use strong colors 
or hwvj arrangements in veij*^ warm weather 
Bowls with water showmg, soft colors, and the 
more debcate flowers add coolness 

Flower Holders 

To the types of flower blocks and supports 
shown on page 257, should be added those of 
heav) metal mth square meshes They range 
m size from one and a half to srt inches, and 
come Ml shapes to fit all types of containers The 
pm point holders on heavy lead bases are suit, 
able for all open water arrangements, and can 
be masked with stones, moss or small crystal 
balls Both of these supports can he anchored 
to the bottom of a bowl With pieces of plastic 
clay when the bowl is dry 

Chicken wire in regular or one inch mesh is 
the best filler for baskets and other large pieces 
Ic can be rolled or crushed in place and wired jq 
or held firm with staff fefti or hemlock stems 
Twngs and greens may be used for fillers m heavy 
pottery but are not as successful as wire Stn{^ 
of sheet lead have innumerable uses The Lghter 
weights caTi be wrapped aitrund stems to hold 
them m place and may be hooked over the rear 
nm of the vase to support some stem Heavier 
weight may be used to form an eosJy changed 
flow er base Lead is obtainable at most plumbets 
or supply houses and fine wnre just the nght sire 
for supports is sold by stationers for fastenmg 
shipping tags Holders should never be used in 
c'- ■' beimsked 

■ effect trf 

I - ■ ■ I *1 n not be 

placed on the necessttj of a firm base for any 
floral piece. ^Vidloot it an arrangement his no 


anity, and extra floweis may have to be tacked 
in at the expense of the design 

Classes of Fiovrers 

Any text on flower arrangement would be of 
little value if it faded to mclude some flower 
classification as a guide for use in selecting ma- 
tenal for design work. The groups which follow 
are far from complete and may be supplemented 
by the lists ui Chapters V, IX and X Of neces- 
sity, they over lap, the rose for example, being 
dominant, solitary, and fragrant 
Line flowers give outline and rhythm to com- 
position, while the dominants add weight, color 
and mass Solitary flowers may have unusual or 
distinguished design m thtmstWes, those listed 
as debcuce, show airy grace of bne or form The 
fillers give line and color as well as some degree 
of unity 

Lise Anchusa italiea, bapnsia, buddleia, cam- 
panula, Cclosia plomosa, delphinium, foxglove 
gas-plant, gladiolus hollyhock, larkspur, liatns, 
lupine, monlcshood, penstemon, plume poppy, 
salvia, snapdragon, spiiea, tntoma, veronica, 
vitez. 

Dominant Aster, balsam, caJendoLi, camanon, 
duysanthemum, cornflower, cosmos, daffodil, 
dahlia, daisy, doroiucnm gaiflardia, hemerocallis, 
bly, mangold, narcissus peony, peruvian 
daffodil, petunia, phlox, poppy, pyrethni^ lanun 
cuius, rose, scabiosa, sweet wiliiam, thistle, tulip, 
verbena, ixmua 

Solitary Amaryllis, anthunum, bird-of paradise 
flower, gladiolus ins, lily, orchid, pomsetcia, 
Tose, w aterbly 

Delicate Anemone, begonu, bleeding heart, blue 
bells, columbine coral bells, cyclamen, forget me 
not, fuchsia, grape hyacinth, Idy-of the-valley, 
pansy, salpiglossis, spirta, sweet pea, nob 
F it . l e r Acacia, achiUea, ageratum, artenusia Silver 
King, Euphorbia coroUata, grass«, gj-psophila. 
heather meadow xue, Queen Annes lace, scaticc, 
stem, plume poppy 

Foliage Spiky aspidistra, dracaena, gladiolus, ins, 
yucca. Soft meadow rue, maiden hair fern. 
Heavy catma, funkia, gato, leucoihoe laurel, 
magtioba, oak, rubber plant. 

Fracrajtt Buddleia, esmanon, clematis gas-planc, 
heather, hchoiropc, hemerocallis, honeysuckle, 
lily, IjI> .of the valley, mignonette, tucQtiana, pc- 
runa pinks, rose, stcvia, sweet pea, tuberose, 
valerian, nola, 

FRAtatAXT Shrubs Buddleu, clematis (bush type), 
currant, daphne, elder, honeysuckle, Uac, Mag- 
nolia glauca, mockorange, rose, strawbeiT) bush. 
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Forcing Flowering Branches 
When you begin to tire of winter it u time to 


the previous summer Their blossoms are bome 
directly upon the old uood and, after a short 
dormant period, are ready to burst into bloom as 
soon as they receive light, warmth and, most of 
all, sufficient water The flower buds on such 


shrubs as Forsythia and Spicebush are sufficiently 
well formed to be really visible 

Many of the later flowering shrubs, such as 
Wc^ela and Lilac, are produced on green grow 
mg shoots from buds formed the previous sum- 
mer, but they are harder to force because of 
the necessity of this preluninary green growth 
It will be noticed in most shrubs that the flower 
buds are formed around the outer edges where 
the branches get the most light and air These 
portions should be selected for foremg 
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Failures in forcing of this land are usually 
caused bj too much haste Branches brought im 
mediacelj into the heat begin a ueak scattered 
blossoming and drj up before full bloom is ob- 
tained The sap m the plants has not risen to any 
great extent 'TTieir cmef need is -ft aicr and this 
must be uell supplied, foe early forcing 

For the best results immerse the branches m 
tepid uater (bathtub or laundry tub) for the 
betterpartof aday Do not use hot it ater Then 
place in jars of luketvann nater in a sunny twn 
dow of a cool room for about a u eclc When the 
buds are about to burst bring mro a warm room 
for displa) If the branches do not seem to re 
spond, repeat the soakii^ for an hour or so 
The branches iviU absorb considerable water 
and care must be taken to hare the w atcr changed 
often. Use only water at room temperature A 
little charcoal m the containers will keep the 
Water siveet. After they arc in bloom the cooler 
they are kept the longer the bloom wall last 
WTieu the bloom has faded the foluge wnll ap- 
pear If a succession of branches B bronght from 
the cool room, succession and rinety m spring 
bouquets ore obtainable. 

Man) common and easily procured plants pro- 
duce bnlbant resuls We maj use Apple Pear 
Plum, Cherry Peach, Red Maple Japanese 
Maple, Dogwood, Focsjnhia, early flowering 
Spireas (thunbcrgi and Bndal IVreath — pnim 
folia) Flowering Almond, Wtch Harels, Lo- 
metra, Dcutzia, Flowcnng Qomce, Axalea, and 


many others Catkins from American and Eu» 
ic^ean Alder and Puss) W lUow make artracme 
di^la}'s and someonies the common Carolina 
Poplar gives good results 

An enecui c method of displa) will add great!) 
to ofur cnjo)'Tnent of the fl ow ers 

The first important matter is the receptacle 
Transparent bowls or light-colored porcelin do 
not fit. Dark, rather heav) potter) is best. The 
Japanese use brass jars We illnstrate a method 
of trimming branches Figure I indicates pn 
mary or upnght branches Figures 2 and 3 side 
arrangement The finished arrangement is show o 
on page 259 

The pnnapil charm of branch acrangcmenc js 
an open babneed irregularity A crow ded mass 
of blossoms IS difficult to arrange artisticall) The 
Japanese principle of balance of rnequahnes 
means roughly an equal amount of bulk or 
branch area on each side of the base— not iiJ 
s)‘TnmetTical form, however 

We illustrate several eramples of artangement- 
In the Foisythia shown, the bold upward sw eep^ 
mg lines are complemented by the genti) droojv 
mg branches- The charm of die blossoming fruit 
branches is their simple austerity Branches 
should be trmuned and bent to sweeping irreg 
ulirl) syiumetncal Imes (Cm upper center 
lUostration) Crossed branches are permissible 
and the Peach and Azalea arrangement is an ex 
ceileat example, but it is safest for the mevpen 
enced woikcr to suck to the more open type 


See arucle Ttow to Keep 0« Flow ers on page 280 
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Old Wmter tad tn maviy clad, 
h making a doleful d n 
But let hm haul till he eraek his joxbI, 

We will not let him iR 

—Thomas Noel. 

January is a good month when it comes to planning Soon 
the seed catalogues will come in These are really o eces of 
fine literature for the gardener Perhaps they bewSder yoa 
with the moJaplic ty of *eir offerings boc if you really plan 
to be an enthusiastic gardener you will use them carefully 
then file them away for future reference Among the tieas 
ured articles in the writer’s file are catalogues from firms all 
over the country These are from yean before he had any 
idea of putting nis thoughts about gardening on 
If you should go into the vanous seed houses of me coun 
try during the summer you would see what vast amount of 
effort, tune and panence go mto the compos non of these 
catalogues which are sent to you free so that you may select 
the offerings of the season. 

Some of the catalogues which you will receive avill offer 
new flowers many of which are your old fnends m new 
and unproved garb The garden magazines will give you the 
story of each years newest offerings Our idea is not to 
plunge too heavily into new offenngs but to remember diat 
wise old adage Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
noryetthelasttolay the old as de While trying out some 
of the new and more difficult offenngs have the major por 
uon of your garden devoted to youi old fnends tned, true 
and easy of emture 

GENERAL 

Make tn mventory of your garden supplies, tools fer 


fnenon tape wrapped about that sphe place which always 
p nches your finger Paint the handles a bnght color to find 
them easily m the long grass and to help you remember to 
take them in at mght. Read Chapter 3^111 and plan now 
for a successful campaign. 

D g Qp your garden if the sod is not frozen or wet and 


do not have much femlmng value but are excellent ground 
CODdlQODCIS 


Look over the stored tubers to see that they are not suffer 
mg froiT} TOO much moisture or lack of it Mix up some 
potting soil ready for the propagating of seeds indoors 
Bring It ms de so that it will thaw out and become sufficiently 
dry to work well Also get some soil under cover out of 
doors so that it will be dry enough for use on seed beds 
Read Chapter XII 

PESTS 

Don t forget to spny for scale as advised m Chapters XVI 
and XVII Brush cocoons from the bark of old trees and 
bum them off bghtly with a blow torch if necessary to get 
mto w e close spots Be sure to tap off the snow on the ever 
greens to keep the branches from breaking or bending out 
of shape end get ready to give them an oil spray some tune 
before March Ifch on a day when it is over forty five de 
grees without much chance for a drop m temperature at 
night. You will be surpnsed how it removes the whitish 
scale and keeps dovm red spider and other pests 

CONCERNING THE FLOWERS 

Root CARDEN Sunny days brmg out life in the rock gar 
den and a close ivatch should be kept, if the snow is absent 
as a protector to see ffiat the surface so 1 has not been washed 
away from the plant’s crown Press any lifted ones back in 
the r pockets and spnnkle around more stone ch ps or gntty 
soil 

SEEDS Seed sowing time will soon be here Have yoa all 
the matenal ready— soil which has been screened, sand stones 
or broken flower pots for drainage, moss boxes seed pans, 
label socks, etc } If not, better get them at once and nave 
them in good order ahead of time 

BUIBS The bulbs outdoors sometimes poke theiT noses 
through the ground dunng a warm spell in such case cover 
them with sod or peat moss or draw the coi enng of boughs 
or straw a b t closer An excellent use for discarded Christ 
mas wees u to cover such early adventurers 

HOUSE PLANTS 

WINTER CARE Soap and water work wonders with dust 
closed leaf pores of house plants Dont forget to feed 
She^ manure made mto Lqu d manure (use only after a 
diorough watering) or dug into the topsoil bone meal, 
packaged plant foods— all uiU do the tnek if appbed reg 
niarly Most potted plants Lke to get their moisture, as do 
their outdoor relaaves, by dnnking with their 
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JANUARY CAIENDAK 


below Use a deep saneer in -which to stand each pot for tit 
hour ox so Too modi orerhcad watennf rains inc fohagc 
Set blooftiuig pitots on the float »e mghts during ordut^ 
winter weather so that Uicp maj have a rest frorn the OFerj- 


moxtung and let the foliage go to sleep dry 

CARE OF CHRISTMAS PLANTS 

POmSETTlA Protect the Poinsena from draft, Veepu^ it 


give It only coongh water to keep u from dicing oot Ifl 
ApnL the plants are pruned luck hard and reporred la a neh 
li^i sod. They are kept gro-wing in a light ponooo and in 
early June are plunged in the garden, where they may rc- 
tnaiQ until late SeptetrAet 

BtcoNiA OmsmusHegomaslascforaloogcuneuiblooin 
if given reasonable care and teoiperanixe eandiaons sumlar 
to dioseadnsed forPoinsemas 

CKEKHY The Christinas Oitny a long lasting and less dcl> 
cate than either Begonias or Pouuetoas, thnviag well a a 


cooler temperature and withstanding greater wnaoons of 
temperaniie Uunng juimner it can be planted m the epeo 
gaxaciu 

6U1A5 If you have rooted bulbs, as previously instnictedr 
)ou are now enjoying bloom aplenty but if you haven t, 
Ldy-of the i alley pips ma^ be obtamed from ^ our ned store 
Qt flonst. Tbcir pteparanoQ for bloom is simpliaty itssif 
H>*aciaths, Chinese Sacred IHies, Papenvhice N'arcusus, 
Soled dOr, etc, maj no-w be forced m bowls of water for 
die house Bear in mind that ic u a successioa of bloom that 
IS wanted, dierefore, a fresh batch of these quick, rooong 
bulbs diodd be placed in bowb for rooting ertiy tm days. 
See pages 231 and 233 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

COlOtftAMES TTlt the Sadi cm eoldframts on sonny days 
to TCRtJate, But be sure to covet them up again at tught- 
Look over the cuttings and young peremmi plants which are 
beu^ earned over &te that they do not lack for water U>e 
only warm water and then only on very mild days in the 
mocTuag when they can be well senellaced before mght, 

wyts Greerhoose piano must be spnyed frequend)- with 
a strong force of water to keep the red roider in check. This 
ts one of oor worst greenhouse pest s if neglected, yet ea^ 
enough to keep wndet coutxoL U is a case of frequent in 
cpecQQQ and prompt acaon when necessary 


MlETWOiPS Olf DB&TWll3lUT#Of4i OF 
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GEHING STARTED IN FEBRUARY 


Tbe north virJ doth Hens and ve shall kn e tnovs, 

And wbjt stall poor Rohm do then, poor tbmgf 
Hell bide m the bam to keep btmself ^sarm 
And bide bis bead under bis vnng, poor tbmg 
—Old So'«c 

Fcbruiry may seem an off month for the gardener but we 
must remember that March, the busiest month of the )ear, 
ts |ust ahead and start to antiapate Start to do an>tliing that 
«ill male spring tasks easier Hare )'ou kept any of your 
New Year’s resolutions in regard to your garden? 

Hare joo sprajed your trees for scale with miscible oil 
or lime>sulphuf solution? 

Haie j-ou brought m and screened your compost to start 
seeds in flats? 

Have ^xu painted and shaipened yoor tools and made an 
inventory of jour garden supplies* 

Ha\e jou order^ your seeds and studied the shrubbery 
needs of jour planung? If not, February is the ame to do it 
when you have leisure to let it rattle around in your mind 
and be sure that it is the thing j ou want to do Most gardens 
are spoiled by snap decisions which the gardener makes in 
the hear of a busy seasoru 

GENERAL 

This gardener must confess fus greatest sin. He has a tend* 
ency to crowd too much into hu garden This is why he 
repnts tlie adnee igiinst this practice so many tunes. Study 
some of the pnnaples of planong m making your plan thtt 
year and doivt attempt too great a variety IT you must drag 
m exotic plants not nardy in the region in which jou hie. 


It is much easier to have your lawn mower taken care of 
now than it will be when jou want to cut grass \ou will 
then be in competition with evetjone else and tbe service 


oirecoons ate careiuiij luiiowcu 
Now IS the time to order arbors seats or garden funucure 
as well as to consider their repair and pamong 


Plant stakes and labels are a necessary evil If yon ea p ec t 
to make some, get them ready now so that your staking may 
begm before your plant gets out of shape Your seedsman 
can supply you with many vaneoes m wood metal and 
bamboo which will save you a lot of trouble 


How about considermg an irrigation system for your bwn 
and garden diis summer? An inexpensive one is shown in 
Oiapter n Water is the Lfe-givmg force of the garden 
and many a plant dies because the gardener thinks it is just 
too much trouble to give it the attenaon necessary at the 
time It needs it. Even such a crude system as we lUostrate 
will deliver the supply to the spot needed with minimam 
effort. 

CONCERNING FLOWERS 

BULBS All the summer flowenng bulbs such as Cannas, 
Dahhas Gladiolus etc., are sub;ect to damage See that they 
have not been started into growth by heat or damjmess 


Thej dould be stored in a tlioroughly dry place at a tern- 
pcracurc of about foTty five degrees to hold them back If 
the tubers have shriveled, place them m very slightly damp 
peat moss but keep them cool so that they will not start into 

r.* S . . .■ . ■ , I 


Zinnias come in so many sizes, colors and shapes from the 
Lilliput to the Dahlia fiowered that a large spa^ce might be 
devoted to their culture without monotonj They do best, 
of course, when mtermmgled with plants of softer foliage 
texture 

On pages 101 to 112 you will find lists of annuab for almost 
any use Also on pages 112 to 120 you will find an excellent 
list of annuab with desenpaons Tlus last list is bj Professor 
Victor II Ibesof Ohio State Uniiersity and we also want to 
call your attention to the names of experts on page 101 who 
compiled many of these lists 

Because such a large collection ts confusing, we will give 
here a few selections especially to be recommended m com- 
binations which go together well 
BACXCtOUNDi Lavender Basket flowers and Flowering 
Tobacco Hybrids in red, pink, etc. Lemon jeUow Mangold 
and bumt-otange Zinnias Sulphur j ellow Mangold, maroon 
and jtIIow CaJliopsts with pink and white Cosmos Globe 
amaranth (Magtnu and vVhite Everlasting), large type 
Zinnias 

MiOOlE BOtDEXi Of coune, plants for the middle border 
must be selected with a view to what is immediatelj behind 
and m front of them In front of the pink Flowenng To 
bacco and the Basket flowers we would pbee shell pmk 
Zinnias and blue Larkspur In front of the lemon yellow 
Mangold and bumi-orange Zinnias we would place Annual 
Lupine, blue Cornflowers and Annual Sweet Williams in va- 
nely Bose colored Zinnias abo go well in front of the 
Flowenng Tobacco Pink Feather Coxcomb does well in 
front of the sulphur yellow Mangolds aod white Cosmos as 
also do pink and white Chinese Asters 
FROKTBOiDER Ageratum, China Pmks CaHorma Poppies, 
dark red Divarf Nascurnums Penimas m many shades, Sweet 
Alyssum and Lavender annual Phlox 
WINTER BOUOUETSi Now, while it IS SDli Winter is a good 
time to appreciate the value of ei erlastiog bouquets for wmtec 
decorations Some of these may be brought indoors from the 
shrubbery border or the woods but the majonty of them re- 
quire careful planning in the garden List No 35 on page 112 
pves the best plants Many catalogues devote space to the 
desenpaons of these plants You will find some of them fie 
into your borders very well while others are too stiff or 
sturdy in their texture and must be grown to themselves By 
all means include some of them in your seed order Instruc 
turns for drjnng them will come in the May Calendar 
START1NC INDOORS February 22 is the tradinonal ume to 
plant the seeds which take a long tune to germinate, such as 
Lobelia, Ageratum, Verbena, Petuma, Pentstemon Scabiosi, 
etc Read instrucuons on pages 198 and 199 These will also 
help you get ready for the sowing of many other seeds for 

HOUSE PLANTS 

Sponge the leaves of house plants every week xvith clean 
water Give them plenty of fresh air but not direct drafts 
Now that the turn of the wmter has passed use a kttle fertil 
aer on any house plants which have begun to show new 
gr o wth Do not try to force these before they stair. 
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Do Boe cy to k«jj CSn«nna or Pomietcm actiTc after 
th^ have €^hed bloomuig Keep Jtmsalan-cKeny, Cjxia* 
men, Enca, Azalea, Genista, and Heliotrope moist. Repoc 
orange trees each season and keep pot boond. Feed widk 
bone meal onct a inooth while growing Pat Frceaa lo the 
ttlUt when fiowenng a ont to repot from Aogtisr to 
Febraair 

W atch oQt for d\c« pests usssde Red spider, aphids, white 
fly, mealy bag and scale For aphids and meal} btig use duck 
soapsuds and nose off after an hour or wipe off with a soft 
cloih dipped in soapsuds. Sole oust be soaped off by hiad 
with cloth or brash and the foUage nnsed off later Red 
spider u rery difficult to g« nd of and vety easy to acquire 
Retnetnber that ic cannoc lire in moist, cool, condittons and 
that the undeiBdc of the leaf is especially affected. Wash die 
leaves often with water as a prerenare and keep du air 
moist and cooL White ffy sucks the plant jnices. Use niC(^ 
one and soapsuds as for aphids or, if very prevalent, fnmtgate 
the window or room, using a mcotine fumigant from yoor 
seed store. This u a heroic creaonent and may be earned on 
in. a large box in jtnir garage or cellar some warm day udien 
windows can be opened to get out the fumes. 

TREES, VINES AND SHRUBS 

DESTROY INSECT EGDS Febrnaiy is an excellent month to 
get jtiTir trees in diape for the growing season. Get some 
mudble oil spny fnm the seed store and get aftet die scale 
Remember this shonld be done before March 15th See >a 
stroegoos for donmnt spray page IM Brash cocoons off 

(...1, v«ir .. 


and find out what it u so dut you may destroy le, if neees' 
sas> ^ny Lilacs wtdi lune-sulphur for scaL« if badly os' 
feseed. 

raUNiNG GetaDyoiac mmmu^aad ^pmgof shndibefy 
done as soon as poswie ATcnd spnng pruning of the trrea 
which bleed, sou as Elms, Maples, etc. This work as best 
done after &e folaage u well oeTtlciped, or left ont3 Sep- 
tember Be careful to mm only the ccwcnng shrubs which 
bloom late in the season as you wQl destroy the blossoaunjf 


HEW SHtu&s Select the shrubs which you want to add v> 
yoor planting nsmg the lists m OispKr IV 

TVtaCKtHS Giving diesi a dormant *Fray Bow tnU bdp 
keep down the red spider as well as scale aud other pestv 
Shake off with care any heavy snow which diags to cheiia 
as the shape of die plant, can be vpoQed beyood reme^ tf 
It IS left OR too long 

ciAWS 'Now u a good tJHie to do die pruning The fnu* 
IS borne near the begianing of shoots which will develop 
dnnng the prtsent season. Hiese shoots coBie from las* 
^•ear's gtowui In order to keep the s tren gth of iJ\« p{ao< 
frorti going into foliage instead of froit, we must trun awaj^ 
liie oldest wood leaving only some pnnapal sicma, Each of 
these old stems should retain two to six of the canes wfutf 
grew last year These last y ear’s canes moil be ent bad tfi 
ditee to ten buds each. 

BSitiES Cat out the <aoes of Raspberries and Blackbezne* 
which bore fniit last ytar On Canvmts, prune out the wood 
which IS over three years old. Get supports qf wire or aghti/ 
stretched ware fenciQg ready for the hemes *o that the new 
cases ns) be fastened to them for the best etpotnre to snf^ 
■nd air Have you studied the mens of a irtnt border? 


Rirobemes, Coiruits, Guosebemes, Slackbemes, Gnpes-' 
«& roes« nuke cceeUecC border ptacu for die garden li kepc 
widun bounds and upon siehtJy suppom 
FfUfTTlllSi Fruit treesshcnild bepninrd now Of course, 
tliey will bear if they »re not pruned, but will do rrmeh better 
if given ore at this time. Good fnut i$ the product of lOteHi- 
gent ptwiing and graying The product of trees which do 
not have this caxe n ttsszUy woctuy and knotty Sptay wtdi 


HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 

Birds aR so tnocii i pui of the garden that the coming of 
the Robia in Febraaiy or March seems to act as the garden- 
H*s fim notice that spring b on la way Almost eveiyone 
wants them in the garden bnt few know how to attract them. 

Tbeir chief needs are food and fresh water Dunug the 
catty spnBg freezes, the need for water becomes scute and 
Irequenffy ffiey are seen Bying about in sear^ of ft. A pan 
of warm water in their acconomed dnnlaog place wiU solve 
this problem. The water td osmtOeacal bird baths is b>o 
often allowed to become stagnant and worthless. Anyone 
who has seen them in summer about an automattc bwn 
spfiokJer wiU be impressed with their desire for fresh, cool 
water Food, consisaag of a piece of suet wired to a tree 
lusib combmed with Mtds or at least cmnbt and table amps 
will keep them coming back year after year if they are st^ 
plied with water and stuoble oesoog places. 

A little kaowledge of the oanous ^ple nestiBg ueedi of 
the more familiar typea wQ] keep them safe from their nanuil 
enemies. The aze or tbe bird, the distance from the gruond, 
the sarrunndmgt they like best and jnosc of all the sue and 
shape of borne which they require most be carefully coa 
admd. Guards of metal twelve mches wide, tacked com> 
pletety around the tree or pole six feet from ^e ground, will 
keep a cat from clunbmg as the cat cannoc get ats claws sneo 
the wood. 

Wood 25 the best and easesr nateml to tee. Oiie4ialf inch 
p^Ur or pine is readily obtained ac bo* factory or 
Pauinng shonld be done several weeks before The house is to 
be Occupied. Birds dislike newly pamced booses, Cblois 
should be rather somber They do not wish w attract too 
moch atteanon to their nesting pbces. Provision must be 
made for ideanmg each year as few birds wiB clean house 
Do not place nesung tsatenals la the houses but upoa the 
gitrand la the open nearby A few strings^ shredded rigs or 
fine shon pieces of xafSa may help 

The Tc^le Marno seem s to be the only oiie which dcv* 
well in an apattmeot; He is the largest of our swallows and 
likes his home on top of a pale M^e. a patch 4 to d indiCS 
wide on which the birds can rest in die suo. Do not have a 
lailii^ upon It. Tbs bud amvea in April, nests in May and 
stays until Scptrniber Qose the boxes until Apnl Ist a keep 

The House Wren will build in almost anything but tise 
entrance should never be larger than }, of an inch or the 
young birds may be descroj-ed by a cat. This size also keeps 
out the nndesirible spa rr o w A perch ts not absolutely oec- 
cssaiy but » a help 


bir^ buDding its nest where no ocher bird would venture 
te calb vary with the hour and season. 

Give has pieces of apple, suet, senped meat (no salt) tad 
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MARCH CALCNOAI 


THE BUSY MONTH OF MARCH 


The garden iemi more dear 

Beemtse 1 gjve a drink 

To tbsTjjy fioxsert 

The birdr thot -zcttiter here 

Swg tweeter m the tptmg, / thmki 

Beeaate I made the barren tours 

Less so with tiinemnce 

—Unknown 

Ooe thmg the successful amateur must learn is to Icnow 
whea to be in a hurry and when to testiun hunself With 
the first warm days of March le is a temptation to start to 
remove the winter mulches That is the time for restraioc 
Someone has suJ that when you feel that it u tune to on- 
covei your plants, talct a enp to Flondi md do k when you 
come back Bener let them alone until all danger of frost U 
past. There are so many other things that you can do, that 
jour energy should be devoted elsewhere. 

Calendars must be mixed with brains. Ficlde weather of 
Spring makes absolute dates for plancingt pruning etc., an 
impossibiLty Many opentions can be done during February 
or \latch.whensprmg is early and the weather dry, while the 
nett year may cad it Impossble until later ui the season/ 
Then, too this book has been wnnen to cover such a wide 
range of cerptorv that if we tned to give exact dates, soaio 
loaLnes would themselves anempong to work is snow 
drifts, while erthen would wonder why they had oot been 
able to do it long ego Suit the work to the weather 

GENERAL 

'NVhile It IS best not to remove the mulch, R u always cz 
cellent pracaee to loosen le so that it will dry and allow tbd 
air to penetrate A mulch u placed as a protection Iron* 
svmd and sudden changes la temperature caused br waul’ 
nng days, followed by cold drying nights, whiim heavO 
e plana from the ground and damage dieir root system- 
When you do your early spring culuvaDon, rake off tb* 
tougher tnatenal to be burned or cumposted and dig all the 
finer mulch into the beds It is well to let this maner res* 
oaol about Apnl Isc us most localiucs, suiong the tune to 
our location and climate Always remember it is bener tO 
e too late with this tciooTal than too early 

Fork over the compost pile The npidity with which <* 
becomes compost depends a gmt deal upon keepst^ it moi^ 
and stUTing n frequently 

PESTS 

Dormant spraying may be safely done in most localiur* 
onol March IftL After that, the strength of the soliraoX 
must be cot down considerably in order to keep it from iR* 
jnnng the swelling buds. The best time is a uuU, soil day 
when the weather is over forty degrees Use limc-sulphu' 
for fruit trees and Libcs if they are far enough away froiU 
the house to avoid splattenng paint work. This nuteniM 
oxidizes white lead and spots it It may also discolor briefs 
or stucco I have found that shrubs neat fences and hedgr® 
Deeding limo-sulphur can have it appbed to the branches 
with a paint brush— possibly this is not generally laiown. Mis 
cible oil (from )-our seed store) is the best general purpos* 
dotmant spny le will not injure buildings, walks, neOi^ 
etc. Refec to Chapter XVTl 

Any plana subject to mildew should be sprayed or dusted 
with Bordeaux nuxtore as they emerge from the darman* 


state Roses, Phlox, Delphinium, Peorues, etc, benefit from 
this treatmenL 

LAWN DONTS 

COHSTIUCTIONi Don’t delay any filhng Of changes. Thaw 
ing will help settle newly added soil and avoid more work 
fa the sunvner 

ROLlfNG Doa t be ui a hurry to roll 3 oar hwn with a 
heavy roUef Heavy rolling when the ground is wet com 

f acts the ground so that clay soil puddles mto a sticky, putt} > 
kena ss that makes tt crack and bake m drtet weather It 
destroys a3il tetture. (See Soil Texture and Structure," 
page 22 ) Light rollings are good to force any clumps of 
heaved tod back Into contact with the soil but reserve heavy 
rolling, accessaw to smooth the bwn, uatil a dry spell after 
the frost is dcmutely out of the ground A water weight 
roller IS a great advanage m regulating light and heavy 
roUings 

SECOiNC Don't wait until May to sow grass seed "Seed 


me seeu u sown auout Marcn Out uuc imuer a iimui laiei 
For resowing to thicken the turf of lawns in fair condition, 
use one pound (one quart W bulk) to tach 600 square f«t 
(lOz^ ft. stnp) Increase tM if the lawn u in poor eondi 
tioD op to one pound to 2)0 square feet (I0x2f) for bare 
areas Doo t use seed unless it is guaranteed more chan 96% 
weed free The best seed u plainly labeled *X.e8S than one* 
half of one per cent weed seed.’* Why plant weeds^ The 
best IS dieaf^ 

KIND Of StCOi It IS soe good ^udgmesC to sOw oftly ElM 
Grass seed each year nor » the person, who bays a gen- 
eral mixnire for renewal secduig each season laying the 
foundation of a green lawn ali Samitier As expiamed 
cm pages 12 and 22 Blue Grass u brown and donnant 
10 tiucurntnci while Red Top goes donnant btei after 
the Blue Grass revives The one complemena the other 
Blue Grass is a perennial or permanent grass which takes 
two seasons to become established Charts issued by Rutgers 
University show that Red Top becomes established at once 
but lasts only one season under lawn condiDojB. It IS Red 
Top therefore, which dies out and needs the most frequent 
renewing each year. On new lawns' we have recommended 
four pare Blue to one part Red Top In well-established 
bwns this should be reversed to two pare Blue and three 



from the fireplace may be distributed thinly over the Sirr 
face just as the grass starts growing The ashes may also be 
mixed with the compose. A fertiLzer spreader will dis- 
tribute compost and vanaos fertilizers economically It will 
save VIS cots the first year, save your tune and pantnee and 
probably mean the difference between a good lawn and s 
poor one. 

wnos Don't fail to ^ after weeds early Dig oot plan- 
taia and shallow rooted weeds bat if you dig dand^ons 
yem will ptobahly only cause diem to maloply (See page 
27 ) Spray creeping weeds with sodium cklorace bur be 
we to (1 j mix it outade, (2) wear old shoes and an apron 
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of rubber sacking and Iea%e all splattered clodiing outside, 
(3) destroy all papers, sticks, etc^ used m mixing and x»-ash 

S 7tt and muung utensils tbotougWy before bnnging 
e Carefully used it is safe and easy Csrelessly metT 
ji IS a fire hazard 

DIESSING Dont fad to itart some compost now for fl 
summer dressing Get a box or pit to compost sod and 
humus, peat or Icafmold with bone meal UONT USE 
STABLE MVNURE ON \OUR 
KNOW WHAT YOU ARE OOlNOi Read all of Chapter tit 
Regardless of whctlicr pirn of it apply to jour lavm or not, 
read it all You will find something pertinent in each para 
graph. 

FLOWERS 

EOUlPMENTt At this time of the year a coldframe or 
forang frame is almost a necessitj* Plants may be started 
indoors bj ranoui means bur manj more esn be started 
outdoors m a coldirame Also the indoor plants must be 
hardened to the weather before being placed in penmnent 
pos tions A coldframe is excellent to protect them from 
late frosts or cold dank days See page 194 
SEED SOWINGS Most of the gardeners attenoon during 
the early spring is devoted to seeds and what to do about 
them, we may divnde annuals into three genenl groups. 


(1) Those extremely hardy which may be planted outdoors. 
&nM of these may be planted in the fall or even sow them 
seUes The nimes of such plants may be found in lists 23 
and 24 on page 109 (2) Ocher plants are so tender that 
they sliould not be sown until all danger of frost is past. 
These are contained in list 20 (3) The last group requires 
a long time to mature and should be sown indoors m Alarch 
or diey will miss a lot of their best season Some of these 
are contained in list 21 


bloom followed by several sowings outdoors for later 
flowering The perennials wh ch bloom from seed the first 
year arc usually planted m March Some of these are con 
tamed m list 39 page 120 

SEEDS INDOORS Many of US have become discouraged 
with seeds indoors because we have not understood their 
needs Imtrueuons {of pfannng will be found in the first 
part of Chapter XIX page 199 The chief requirement 
IS a h gh temperature (70-90) before germination followed 
by low temperature when growing Light is not required 
unut after the plants start to grow so they should be well 
covered to Leep ihem moist or placed next to the heaang 
plant After tney germinate they should be kept at a 
temperature of fifty degrees to make them stocky an 1 
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healthy Hagh eitly growiBg temperatam tnaLe tiiern shoot 
up too fast aAd they "wtII acquire what is known as “kgs* 
ness" whidi is lop gr owth •\nTOcrat sufficttnt roots to soppoit 
them This causes the plants to flop OTer and tSe 
The chief enemy or all seedlings indoots and out s * 
fongoos disease Imown as damping-off This b prtreoted 
by proper drainage, ventdaaon and, ahoee all, the Asm- 
fccong of seeds and soO before a Stan is nude. Small 
amounts of soil may be baked in an enn at a temperature 
OTcr 212 degrees for two hours or die soil may be dis- 


and soaked tn water for several Old pots entst be 

scoured made and out. Enough seeds may be smred m a 
five-mch poc to fill sereral trays when transplanted. Be 
sure you have enough rooco to transplant th^ properly 
and dcra t a tt e m pt wo great a quantity or too many utneocs. 

Consult your gerimiiabon chiR on page 208 for die length 
of tune necKsaiy to sprout each kmd of plane flant the 
seeds which take the same tunc for gtrirtmatioa so diat they 
grow in the same rec^itacles. This will make the care 
much easier as j-ou will dun them at the same tunc and 
aToid hanng lar^ and small plants in the same tray Sten 
Lzed soil germinacea so many more plants ftoin a padeet 
of seeds dut yov may cot your >eed order u half 

The seedlings may be kept in a little used bedrooffl. amc 
or hall to obtain the low remperaturea necessary, bee prob- 
ably ^e best place m mature them is u a box made to hang 
outside a tnadow so that it fits aghtly to the fnme and may 
be heated by raising the window and renulated by titatup- 
wUwwg bmged easts topt which lets m ^e hgtcc to the 
plants. 

Do not sow too thickly or yea will lose mny plants 
when thmiuQg oat. Also ibere a the danget o! 
the plana that yon want to save b^usc the rooB be- 
come eotasgleA llua them out early and then keep dim- 


busby strong rooted plants. 

Don t sow all of the seeds at once Sstc so me for farther 
outdoor sowings and to guard againit failure of the first 
batch. 

rtRENNUISi Those peicsmials whidi need to be tcans- 

S ited m the spring are mostly the ones whidi bloomed 
fall This IS done as soon aa the ground is dry cnongb 
TO be nadib haadled. Nercr cranspUat when the s<^ a 
veiy wn. Chc^taothanoms should be divided so that ead* 
anixdy shoot becomes a new plant They benefit greatly 
from tn eciorely ocw location planxed ewo ro throe feet 
span A new locaaoa often benefits man) peren nials. The 
hardy Sunflowers, the Phlox wtudi was orrrloobed last 
(alL 'SediiiBi and odicc rank growing plans such as Daisies. 
Helepioin, rtc„ should never be allowed to get oat of 
bounds. 

AU perennials grow best from vigorous new plaits. The 
process is explained tn Chapter X. Do not divide Promea 
or Gasplant without looking up the special mstructiom. 

SWtrt KSkt The unw for plsaoi^ Sweet Fees 

out of doors IS March lldi. They tcquire a neb deeply 
worked soil which concamf clay but lus excellent dracnage. 
Extremely thin ioBs art not Toroble as the) dry our too 
quickly Open sanflt hnooos are bea. The best plan a to 
prepare the treiicli deeply in aot dmn . mulch heavOy lo ex- 
clude (lOR and plane the seed m Nlarch. U dus ha* not been 
done, however, dig trendies abooi tiro feet deep and the 
width of e ^ide. Fill the trench web good Dpse^ a«v* 


mmttre well mixed and sow the seed about two inches 
below the surface The young plana can be hilled op 
occasionally as tficy grow 

Seeds grown indoors ta pots in sB inch of sand on lop of 
well dnmed soO. may be planted m this trendi by movuig 
the eimie ball of taitii widiout disturbing die roots. This 
titay secure a blooming date three to six weeks prior to the 
avenge. Outdoors, seeds may be sown one inch apart or 
even three inches apart, but they will hare to be thinned to 
average not less than six inches apart wfaen diey begin to 
glow 

The fiowen most be kept closely peked as the vme 
dies as sooD as die seed pod forms. To faohuce the 
soaku^ of the soil which ntust be done at all times to 
the depth of eight to ten mches. a shallow trench ahould 
be allowed to remain. The plant is a deep rooter and 
win not thrive unless the trench is built as desenbed. 
Feed every three and four weeks with plant food with a 
low nitrogen content, but high in phospnorus and potash. 
Seed may be Beared nS a 5% forinildehyde solnnno for 
five nusDtes to eradicate bacte ria l dise^ and dustii^ 
with a contact uficcnade wlQ take care of ai^ aphids which 
appear 

aoex CARDEN Look It over often dunng the spnng thaw? 
to see due die coy plants hare not been heaved or wa^ed 
oat of the sod. l\1iea frost is past, see that they are ficmly 
scaled and wdl cever^ Force seme small stones about 
that dow n s to hold them dovm. 

ftULBS ANQ tOOTS Daffodils will Soon be m bloom and 
It IS not secessaxy to do very much about them, but the 
nsolc from Tubps and Hyseinihs will be endangered by 
frteetdg if they start too early Loosts the mulch to keep 
dietn well coveted and add sotne oote mukh to thoso over 
Taliaoc shoots which losut on coming through. A cold night 
Wind wiU dry thna oet and injure the bolb Tbe longer 
yon bold tbem back wnb a loose airy nmldi, &e tnoie sure 
jxnj wiU be of the results later 

Csnnas diould be Avided by eutBBg the eres aeparately 
and roonng them m diarp sand or poeong diem la a bght 
soil so dur they may have an early stare outdoois after aQ 
danger of frost is past. 

Dahlia roots should be starred mto gro w t li late ta tbe 
month so that they may be easUy divided or so that yoa 
iray have cutnogs nude from them if you wish. Lay the 
roots Upon a few inches of sand and water freely to sort 
them mm growth, po not do this too eady or give them 
too warm a tempeiamre. 

Be rare to burn over the Ins bed by following tT,«rf n 17,117,0^ 
mQiapterXlL Use care and ^ndgmeot not ro endanger the 
roots. 

SANiTAllONi Look over the garden irailcb when j-oo 
remove ic to see that it does not contain mildew or insect 
pests. Either dig r ima tile ground if u is fin e enough, bury 
It in the conmost heap or burn it. Be sore to spray Roses, 
Phlox and Delphuunm w ith Bordeaux mixture before 
growth starts and dust tiieteafter tt regular cen-dx) intervals, 
uaog Massey Dust (page 18}} or a sunilar fomuila. It is 
reiimk^Ie what this will do to ehmimte mildew, black spot 
and eciany bndred diseases. 

costs In the Rose garden, the hardy Polyantha, ffjbnd 
PerpetuaJ and Rambler Roses can be pruned of dead and 
bcoken branches the Utter pm of the month, but Ae tender 
Hybrid Tea Roses dwrald be left iun3. Iites before bemg 
erdier pnmed or uncovered. The best bme to prune W 
uac o v e t Rosea a just before they itm to bud out. 

HOUSE PLANTS 

STATTIMO EtAKTJi Tbe followtag H a Ixs ef pUata which 
^souU be uaited in F^raaty er Alareh for bloom iadoata. 
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Asparagus, Tuberous Begoma, Calceolana, CSnerana, Dra- 
caena, Fuchsia, Geranium, Glo-oma, Pot Primulas, Satnt- 
pauha (African Violet), Smilax, Solanum (Ctevclaod 
Cherry) Speaal instructions wiU be found m various pans 
of the book for these Also consult your seed catalogue 

CARE The suggestions contained in the February Calen- 
dar are soil to be apphed to the tired plants indoors at this 
tune. More care is required now than at any other time 
because they are greatly weakened by their long season 
under unnatural conditions 

FORCINGS We discussed m Chapter XXVI the forcing of 
floivenng branches which will work even better now, but 
at this season many of the sprmg bloommg plants may be 
forced by bringing them mdoon m clumps Select a day 


member to keep them cool at first so that they may acebmate 
themselves to indoor conditions. The cooler you keep them, 
the longer they will last. 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 

CONSTRUCTION AND USE Details for constructions of 
coldframes are given on pages 194 to 197 The vanoos 
types illustrated will give wonderful results from the tempo- 
rary coldframe fitted over the celiac wuidow to the more 
elaborate one heated by steam pipes Electnaty now comes 
to our rescue with some low pnee cables which, equipped 
with a thermostat, maintain an even temperature m all 
weather Complete insmicuons are furuished by the manu- 
facturers and It IS well for you to consult your focal electnc 
company if you are interested The types which are placed 
where some addiaoiul heat can be given, get a much earber 
use but even the ones which are constructed in a sheltered 
place away from wmds can be covered with nuts at night 
and produce plants much sooner and with greater safety 
than can be obtained by sowmg m the open with the conse- 
quent danger of frost Theit construction is sunple and we 
recommend them both foe starting seeds and hardening off 


early spnng bulbs in bloom long before they appear m the 
open. You have only to bank the frame with manure and 
cover It with a mat to have them a month ahead of time 
even if winter still howls outside 
CUTTINGS The list of uses to which a greenhouse or 
heated coldframe can be put is too long to enumerate here 
Cuttings of all the vanous ^^es of bedding plants idioald 
be staned in sand early thu month Colens Geraniams, 
Lantana, Heliotrope, Ageratum, etc., are some of those 


wfaidi come under this general heading and are suitable for 
many situations Chrysanthemums for next fall must be 
propagated at this tune, if the space is available It js good 
piacQce to put in a batch of cuttings every four weeks from 
now fuml early June so as to assure a long penod of bloom 
dut will extend well into the autumn 

SUMMER CARE Better make the necessary arrangements 
now to use your greenhouse for some useful purpose this 
summer, instead of leaving it idle Potted fruits, Chrysan- 


dressed with equal parts of turfy loam and sheep manure 
This should be scratched into the upper soil wim rake or 
claw and thoroughly watered 

DISBUDDING Roses, Camanons and many other plants 
must be kept disbudded if you want high qualitj flowers and 
the maxunum penod of bloom It is important that this be 
attended to when the buds are small, in order to Conserve 
the strength of the pbnts and concentrate it on the produc- 
tion of blossoms 

V/NES, TREES AND SHRUBS 

PLANTING Move or plant any shrubs as early as you 
can work die ground without trying to plant them with 
frozen dumps of soil If you are transplanting budded stock, 
see that the buds are several inches under the ground to 
avoid suckers from the foster plant Now is the last chance 
to safely and easily plant hedges, gnpes, evergreens, dormant 
Roses, etc 

NEW PUNTS If you are not ready to plant die new 
nursery stock as soon as it arrives, lay the plants slanong m a 
shallow trench and cover the roots deeply with soj] See 
page 41 Treated in this way both shrubs and trees may be 
kept in eood condition for several weeks if absolutely nec 
essary whcilier you are planong new stock or moving the 
old. see that the roots do not dry out by wind or Stm and 
that you do not plant any broken or bruised roots 
VINES Look o er the large permanent vines Do your 
pruning and paint and repair the supports If you are going 
to have your house painted this year, do something about 
your vines before their foliage develops Either giv^ them 
temporary support until your painung operauon is Oyer or 
arrange iw a pemuiietit suppurr separate from oVe Aouse 
COVERS Do j ou remember the years when your flower- 
ing shrubs were killed by frost? ^Vhy not protect early 
flowenng plants* Sew together some pieces or burlap sack- 
ing or better snlJ, some cheap unbleached muslin Have this 
m pieces about 10 ft. long by 6 ft wide Throw them over 
the bushes on the nights that frost threatens and preserve 
the bloom for future enjoyment. Preserve the covers to use 
upon Chrysanthemums, ^nnias, Dalihas, Asters, etc., next 
falL 
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PLANNING AND WORKING IN APRIL 


A fio-ser t<2p! to l{f«~ike ihi 
Har tirered vmjic, roaelestlj a tree 
Thng* forth green song hea-jij ^kuperj 
to tbe ImeTtng btirt 
And narf are vaeA w b trm^tallay 

—Adapted from a poem by M-ibt Hautt 

n c gardening fever is m foil swing by Apnl, bot tberc 
&• sal netd for canwHi. \jQlches shomd be removed with 
care and a little at a Dine. All beds diould be caVefnlly raled 
arer tvorkicg tbe finer pans of the muldi into the ground 
and pnmng Si« balance ts the bonsotn of the cotitpost pile. 

Gee ac tbe bottom of tbe compost pile and mnarc the 
oldest and most rooed pins to imx on for soQ co m pos t . 
T .. »• a V r-Ars jf- r— d-v - fo- 

( H-- ' vrd'. !-■ I • ! ■ -I 'I III I I **s 

sfi! . Iiv - I- ■ ■ . 'T- •- I •» 



Cbapttn Q and XIX before doing } one planting 


PESTS 

Get a npply of ipny materult on band for the bogs and 
diseases «h]^ are sate to male iheir appearance rren'm the 
best of gardens, Sop^dies of Bordeau tmxtare, usenate of 
lead, zuconre sulphate, dostrog solphor and tobacco dost 
thoold be ca batiA. See that you speays and dust gtss are 
worling 

As prtrnoafir insmceed, lool over j'oiir trees and shrubs 
before tbtr ume out ns leaf Destroy am eatxrjiAUr egg 
r»^w« be/oie they hatch. If }'0<zr cedan derc^p brown 
galls, destiov diem at once as they produce sports that 
spread tbe disease to apple trees, 

TATIAP THE TRITSKS of new^ planted trees feipo- 
oally the aaxwdi barb type) wnh btulip or Isafc paper oade 
for the purpose, to prevent san-^cald. Fasten seenrely wnfa 
twme at dye Op aad boAtoin. 

Spraying for vanoos tbii^ now will save a lot of energy 
later &rav Phka, Ddph^om. Larlspor Aconites. Fsw 
gloves, HoUjhochs and Roses vmh Bordeaux nuxCore before 
the foGage staiQ and then dost them with Atassey post at 
least twice a mondi all rommet to pceveat o^ew Get the 
bag w on ns dus year by ^rayu^ the cvergieena tnib arse- 
nate of lead, danng the Vattet part of tbe tnomh. For red 
Spider on Jcniper and Arborritae start dastutg with Massey 
Dost, pqng a diu gtin. Be sure to get the mder.sde of 
brandies and repeat m abottr thmv days- If yoa have used 
misdble oil for a dormant spiay as prmossly sogge s icd, 
wiK qsdI about die first of May before tssag ^pboi For 
the blood louse on pines, spray with nieoone scipliate and 
some arsenate pf lead mixed widi is3d soapeods as s 
spreader OaL and film trees rhculd be sprayed earir with 
aneiute of lead soloonn for cudrer and 1^ roCera. M atch 
your Elms if the leaves were badly extea last year AAOthes 
rofestaapa ihs seasoa may hfil than. 

lAvm 

The care of die lawn was prtOT well covered in the 
Mirch Calendar but we show another pietnfe this mondi. 
Read Chapter III on Inn s and don i fbrgve to read all of 
as many «t things which apply to lawn nixVmg tl» '*F^f 


to die care of an established Lawn. One of tfic best things 
do for a lawn a to top dress it several tunes a year If yoo 
have not been able to maVe a compost aa prersously recoir** 
mended, purchase some good blacL dim Mix with this * 
libetal quantity of bone meal ioi Scatter it eveill^ over tht 
SDzface. Do this cath » that n vnll wash down mto 
gras before nwwwg tune and nve wear and tear oh joar 
mower blades. Commercial humas u also a good diBsioJ 
foi die lawn, although hard to get m some kolmcs. It wi.d 
be wonb s our wtule to Icwle a supply of ihK sf a rcasOiab'* 
pnc«. Roll the surface of your lawn when it u faidy dif 
and tpnngy to smooth ic out. 


HOUSE PIANTS 

tcrOTTiNC Many of the house pboB cecd repomng 
thts Dme. Place them twt of doors during the day and heJ{> 
them recnpeiate ftxrai die hardships of the winter Palms’ 
Robber Plants. Dracaenas and all onicr fouage plans usually' 
need renewal. espedlJy if they have outgrown their pots. 

AnuCAN VIOLETS Most plaut Icrven have trouble witP 
Afncan Vloleti. Thu plant has the adranage of toleraocd 
ordinary joovs remperarcres but u quite iruipemneTTttl ii’ 
other waj"*. It requires pleniy of water bat aooe of n pjusf 
touch the hau> leaves or it wQl cause diem to decay, so all 
watettBg tmut be done front below It ts bad pnewee td 
keep water is the saoeexa of most house plants bur here n o 
«a ahsolore neees g ^ for healAy grevdt. Never let th^ 
water oot of tbe uucac. They do best in a wesieia window 
vhere there e plenty of fresh air and no diafcs. Do oor 
allow tbe fohise to eome in contaet -endi the glass or 'trood 
worL They bloom cononnoody for aboot four months and 
dicn rest four iconths before cowtnng tgaia Do not at 
cempc c> stumlat them donsg tbetr rest peaod. They re- 
quire fairly neb soil No aueaipt shocld be made to tepontE 
tiw TODts. TraaspUat only when you art sure they art pot 
bound. They saSer easily from root dtock. and transplant 
mg IS qnue a set-baclc. 


STARTING THE FLOWERS 

rtETAiATOM Ptypate ro dust aB plans -whicfa art sub- 
|ect ID disease Be sure they are clean of old laves, sriHs 
and rubbtib. Remove aQ dead foliage around them. Doa r 
ioTgetto jprjv atreo-bav iniervala wicb Masey Dost. 

FEITIUZINC Bone meal B one of the best sod safest 



ImiSk and root plants. Scatter it tbjoiy-HiBQ t overdo. 

CUt.nvAPON All borders or open jpaeis aroaod plrng 
dwold be kept loosened with a fork or culDimng hoe It D 
extremely broeficixl tp the O admit the aiT abo co 
form a dost mulch wfudi prevents rapid evaporation of 
motstore ai»d nitraKs. After July Ist tne Sordeis miV be 
nmlcfiecl with pat or other smcable materal, if desired, but 

UBsil dica k««p then open. 
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MARKING One of the tedious jobs of the garden a to off Some seeds to be sown outdoors the first half ot the 
keep the pbnts marked Permanent labels suggested m month are Snapdragons, Asters, Alyssum Calendula, Cen- 
Qiaptet XXV will make this task hghter Markers are mex- taucea. Pansies, Violas, Scabiosa, Mignonette, Dianthus, 
pensive and a good gardener should know everything that Poppy, Cosmos, Gypsophila, Nasturtium, Annual Phlox, 
grows m his garden VeAena and Agcratum Be sure to protect the germinated 

SEEDSi See that the ground is well prepared and work plants from late frost Mangolds should be planted late in 
in some well rotted manure, if possible It not obtainable, the mondt and sowing of Sweet Alyssum should be made 
use leafmold domesne humus or peat moss See that twice a month untd Jmy Snapdragons, Annual Phlox, Ver- 
beds are carefully prepared and disinfected before seeds are benas and Ageratum do best u soivn m the hotbed or cold- 
planted Place the large ones by hand and sow the small frame Much more information will be gamed by a study 
ones mixed with sand Soak Nasturtiums and others before of the plant lists starting with page 101 DONTT OVER, 
planting (See February Calendar) Sow thinly in rows LOOK THE VALUE OF PORTABLE FORCING 
Unless they are covered wnth burlap so that the seeds will FRAMES AT THIS TIAIE OF YEAR SEE PAGE 197 
not be disturbed keep the sod constantly stirred between the PtRENNIAlSi When you have uncovered the border sec 

rows having first marked tliem with stnng Be sure they are j j j-- -• 

labeled with durable labels If covered with burlap destroy ' 

Weeds between the rows as soon as the cloth is removed 

Thm the plants ruthlessly A seedhng cannot flourish when • ^ , ■ 

crowded Protect such tender plants as Poppies from being Delphinium, Helemum, Anemone, Japonica Fall Asters, 
trampled or blown da^vn by some hght brush placed over Ceratosngma and Shasta Daisy Divide Qirysantheimims 
the beds as soon as they germinate as early as possible Each small division will make a bloom 

TIME OF SOWINGi Scedhngs started indoors should be uig plant by autumn if planted m good locauon and soil 
gradually accustomed to outdoor conditions to harden them Phlox and Alichaelmas Daisies should be divided and only 
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the In e pirts of die oater wig sa’fed When weather be- 
comes seeded, set out the plants which have beeo wintered 
in a coldffame Pansies, Forget me not, Daisies, Canterbury 
Bells, Asjwieguis, Foxgloves ««. lUmpmc plants which try 
to over run the gardens such as Achillci, Goldenglaw, Bol 
tonia, etc^ should be weeded out so that they will have room 


for new growth 


planting them widi a quanniy of bone meal Among the 
many to be recommended are Tuberoses, Gsltonias, Sum- 
mcr-hyacinths, Montbreoas, Hardy Amaryllis Tigndia and 
Ismene galathina. Be sate to look tip their cultote before 
plantiag Most of them need the same culture as Gladiolus 
Plant the Gladiolus eormels, taken off when you cleaned the 
bulbs, m nussecy rows m some secluded comer They will 
become bloommg plants next year 

DtLPHtMIUMS Apply pleacy of bone meal and homas after 
they start to grow Any dinsiQO of the plant may be made 
now Three year old plants should be divided as soon as 
growth appears Set out new plants la a loose sandy loam, 
moderately loned—be sure it is well drained Dost around 
the plmt crowns widi dry Bordeaux ttuitarc. Remove all 
dead or weak shoots and water abondaady 
IttS Use beae meal and wood ashes on Ins but do not 
over-do The bearded vaneties profit from a dusting «f lune 
Do not Qse lime on the beardless or fibroos rooted vaneaes. 
Use leafmold or hatnus mixed with a bccle ankage 
NERftSi Small fragrant herbs osed for fiavonng locfa as 
Thyme, Dill, Sace, Mai^oram, etc,, ahonld be town ui open 
spots in border 

ROSES Wait until the buds are abont to appear and then 
prune the Kyhcd Tea Roses to three eyes but leave about 
roar inches of wood on the Teas Remember pruniag of 
Ro&es » Urgely to develop new wood and m make them 
grow lo diat there w31 be open air and suoLghc in the 
center Prune to buds which point tuwaids the outside of 
the plaaB Tbe new wood Will grow from tiiese m the tight 
dnectioii. Tbe weaker the Rose, the more it needs prunmg 
The first of April is abooc the best tune ui spring to plane 
dormant Roses Heap soil or peat moss around the newly 
planted bushea and keep it then for about two weeks Re 
move It on a cloudy day This prevents the bottom of the 
canes from drying our xmnl die roots have a chance to take 
hold 

JAPANESE M0KNIN6 GIORIT Almost everyone wants to 
raise tbe beaunful Japanese Alorning Glories the most pop- 
ular of which seems to be die Heavenly Blue ” They are 
best started indoors m pats, first having very bghtly Botdicd 
the seed (away from the scat) with a file and soaLcd icover 
lu^c to soften the outer coating Keep well watered onai 
four leaves are fonned and then trauspUtit snto a large 
flower pot. Stake each plant and leave in a soony windi^ 
unn] It grows a foot and a half 

It mast not be set out anal all danger of frost n past. 
kVheo dus u done crack the pot before placing it m the 
ground, but do not break ic. The restncoon of roots causes 
the plant to bloom betwi than if they are allowed to sj^wl 
which seems to encourage leaves without flowers TKe 
blooming type of plants will show round flower buds ac die 
base of ea^ leaf about the time you axe ready to $et them 
out. la die gfeenhOose they wjH probably be in bloom by 
that pme Vou can easily disongaish die flower buds fxtm 
sprouimg branches, as tlaey appear The flower bods are 
Utcle balls, while the sicv side sprouB show pomttd — 
Tbe bads show singly aefisst, hut liter come m closceis. 


The plaUQ which rfiow no lotind buds »re the coei which 
uni^y iuu to leaves and often, in spite of best culture and 
restricted roots, will not bloom. Tc u best to plant enough 
seed so that tliese may be discarded, but if they are planted 
outdoon and do not btoont, yea may be able to force thetn 
by eutoBg them back to a loot or so of the ground after 
they have achieved good growth. 

In most localities the teed may be planted directly outside 
about the middle of May (earlier ui the South) in soil dug 
to a depth of eighteen inches and made light mth sane, 
fettilieed widi bone meal and cow manure After they are 
op set eight inches apnn and fasren by soft suing to the 
pcrnunenc support. About the first of July, cover the bed 
With several inwcs of pwt moss and every day or two spny 
Ac vines unal they are dnpping wet. MTuJe Aey require t 
grear deal of food and moisture they do not like chnaica) 
ferolizer Acid phosphate u someames used but other lauds 
seem to rum the leaves yellow and cause Joss of the buds. 
Rich wtU diamed soil and rotted mmuics aic best, Nlcoone 
sulphate Will coDtJol aphis 

Pbnted indoon, they will probably bloom in June, other 
wise Aey will be much later Their color changes almost 
hourly in shades of blue with the various condiaons which 
they meet. The blossoms unfold us At morrung but if Ae 
suri strikes them ss ben wet or tf watered when hot; they dis- 
appear New blossoms come each day in startling proces- 
sion. Only good seeds give best results 

SOU lESTiMOi Many plana have 9 deaded preference as 
to Ae degree of sadity in Ae sot) Sod can be easQy 


can be had for ^out $2 jC 0 usually cootaios a booklet of 
umrucODn. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

EAtCr ElAMTIHO Fasly plaaong is best for woody stock. 
Tr) to get ah deoduous trees and shrubs planted before 
lobage starts. The etcepaon is Ae Magnolia, w^ch should 
be transplanted donng \fay while it is m leaf Evergreens 
Aould be sec early so Aat Aere will be pleo^ of ram whJe 
Aey are establishing Aemselvei. Stake and wire all newly 
planted trees to prevent Aem from swaying in high winds- 
Done nt^lect new srock^liberal watering once a week in 


pbnung are Rircbes Maguuliia, Tulip Trees Sweet Gums, 
Japanese Maples, I.argc flowenng Dogsvoods, AIAeas Flow 
enng Almonds Ornamental Oiemes. Reaches, Baddleias, 
Hai^oras, Rhododendrons and )VetgcIas 
reUNiNC If you have not already done so prune grape 
Miles and orchard fnuB at once Eov and Pnvet hedges 
should be mnuned before Aey start into growth. Young 
Dogvroods that have died bact are fairly sure to send up 
new Aoois, if cut back to Ac ground— prune and tram Aem 


ground to sornuiaie new growA ^Afcer Ae plins are out 
IB leaf you may be able to find mdscaaons of weakness Cut 
back the weak plana and fertilize well for a fresh start. 
Feroliec all trees and shrubs while Aey arc cofiung out in 
leaf and sec Aat Aey do not lack for water If pronmg of 
jottc early flowering Aiuhs is necessary prepare to do it 
soon after Aey have bloomeA ForsyAu ts probably Ae 
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earliest one Rub water grouts from fruit and other trees. 

FERTILIZE Roses and all other shrubs will benefit from a 
top dressing of bone meal apphed uow and scratched in 
hghtly Clem and pleasant to handle, bone meal may be 
called the safe fertiliser Its effects will be apparent a 
month or more from now If you had a tree or shrab which 
did not do so well last year, start feedmg it now by one of 
the processes desenbed in Chapter IV and illustrated on 
page 47 Trees and shrubs put forth a tremendous effort 
when they manufacture such a large amount of fohage in so 
short a ame See that they have a plentiful supply of water 
and nitrates For a sickly tree it may be well to dig a shallow 
trench in a nng under the outer spread of the branches and 
fill It wth compost together with some chemical fertilizer 
or manure 

FRUITS Begm to care early for your fruit plants Watch 
the currant bushes and spray with arsenate of lead to toll 
the currant worms while they arc small and first appear upon 
the leaves It is almost impossible to raise currants without 
spraymg The roots of grape vines are close to the surface 
Be careful not to damage them in cultivating at dus tune 
of year Scratch in Lghdy some bone meal and mulch with 
cow manure. 

PUSSY WliioWi If you have sprays of Pussy Willows m 
the house, they will probably have made roots in the water 
Later m the month plant them outdoors in a damp spot and 
they will eventually form bushes 

RHODOSENORONS All broad leaved evergreens may be 
fertilized or top-dressed with peat moss or rotted sawdost, 
but do not remove the windbreaks until strong spring wuds 
are past. Prepare the mulch to be renewed m May. Com- 
posting la advance helps it. See page 72 


GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 

REPAIR Late April is a good time to start repairing 
Broken glass should be replaced and loose glass re^et. All 
wood framework should be painted now Best results with 
painting are obtained during mild weather After the sun 


ing are always best 

HARDENING Start hardemng off the bedding plants in the 
greenhouse or frame It is certain death to set out Coleus 
Geramimis etc., unless they have been gradually accustomed 
to the marked change in temperarare Give more and more 
coot, fresh air to them eich pleasant day 

INOIVISUAL POTS Many flowering plants as well as vege- 
tables ate easily started indoors in individual paper pots or 
wooden bands sold for the purpose These are made square 
to fit mto trays so that they m^ be set outside without dis- 
turbing the roots by merely unfolding the bottom Many of 


nui compost, one uura oiu ciuiiiuiy iiuiiuie auu iwu ttiinls 
good soil and add a little sand if it is heavy Plant nvicc as 
many seeds as you want and thin them as soon as they are 
well started Water thoroughly a daj in advance of planang 
and sntcr sparingly before the plants are up Plant Lima 
beans with the eye down Withhold water (after soaking 
soil) un^ genninaQon starts or they will rot Do not see out 
any of these plants until the ground has ivarmed up Stake 
them until they become Sim m the soiL 
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THE HOME GARDEN IN MAY 


Happy fhe rtBj, ishose xsah and gore 
A /«r parmsa! acres bointd. 

Content ta hreathe bu nat:t,e air 
In fm cvn grotsnd 

—Pore’s Ope to Sotm.’se. 


GENERAL 


VVe hope you hs've ^our tools teddy uid on luod to V.ecp 
np the appearance of ) our garden during the summer With 
the proper tools, the wall.5 may he edged m a Ter> few 
miiTOtw, -whereas a Imife, Hatchw or someihing of the sort 
wtU take half a day and not do such a good |ob A one- 


are easy to train and also maVe disease more easily detected 
Weed Lillcrs used on tvalLs and dntes tvhile the weeds are 
voung, viU prerenc a great deal of damage and bard work 
lauT 

It IS always well to have a supply of straw or other mulch 
handy as a guard against late killing frosts, laresugace the 
doth covers which we menuoned m the March and April 
talendais. They come tn handy alme>sT all season. 

Ever^ahuig tluc is being crsasplanted, fcom tiny seedlings 
to }oung tiees, must hate its roots protected against drying 
while out of the ground Unless this is done, these hiehlv 
sensitiTe and Vital parts wdl be severely in|iired if not toUei 
Tfsnsplaat on cloudy day? 

(lave a supply of Iwjuid manure readily accessible for rise 
on weak plants aad to increase the sue of bloorm. If you 
use a barrel, see chat it is circfulty covered with fine screen 
or It will be a breeding place for tnosepuroes Our illostra* 
non on page 1J4 shows the use of ao ash cao. Ilie aght 
firoBg lid keeps away flies and mosquitoes and enables tbe 
can to do double dut} all season Get some dry manure 
Iiom } our seedsman if odicr supplies are not available. 

PESTS 

Pon’e wait for the leaf-eaang msecs to chew up your 
plana but scin the poison spny fstomach poison) which 
-will take care of them. Curr^ bushes, Goovebeenev. Elms. 
Chrmes, and. m (tex, all trees and shrubbery should ha^c at 
least one ^pbcation of Arsenate of lead, as sooo as they arc 
out in leaf Ths does not involve great expense YViA the 
exception of tall trees, a small pump sprayer with Wioos 
nozzles and an encnsion rod will enable you to do the troth 
single handed Be sure to spray the underside of the lesTcs 
In dry -wtather you may be troubled with the green Siy and 
other plant lice^Hucoone sulphate or tobacco solmson is the 
remedy Don t think these pcsts are harmless. They suck 
the (uice of the piini and senouds weaken ir- They are 
generally found working on the softest, most tender laves 
or bods. 



Afealy Bugs are a scourge of house and greenhouse plants 
and (nany omes become troublesome in the garden Thts^ 
uluce cotton-like insects are often found on soft-siemmed 
plants such as Coleus, Fuchsia, Begonia, Terns, Gardenias and 
succulents. In the greenhouse they are controlled by funu 
ganng but outside the remedy is a fine spray applied with 
as much force as posible Control is by sprajing inch a 
iiicoaae*5oap or pyrethrum-soap solution winch is said to 
work best at 120 F This tempcraniit docs not uijnre the 
plane but combined with the soap it helps to penetrate the 
wxi coanng which proceca the bodies of the insects. 

Glue e often used for Red Spider on Evergreens and 
pcnenoials It u a good remedj if washed off with a hose 
la a day or so Combine one pound of ordinary ground glue 
dissolved in ten gallons of wacce with one half pound of 
vteciable snlphor Sp«kjitg of sulphur, ask your seedsman 
about the sulphur spray material which comes m tiffjes much 
as doea tooth paste and shaving cream. 

LAWNS 

Good lawns are the result of liberal femiizaaon and fre- 
«{uent care. We have covered this subject thorotighlj in the 
past two alendars but a good appeannee ivill 6e kept up 
only by constant atteonoo. Seed the bare spots as soon as 
appear In hot w eaihet covu with a cloth as diown m 
die Ap^ calendar Do nor spnnkle the lawn Wet it once 
an a wh3e if it needs it, Trequenr spnnkLngs cause much 
loa Newly seeded bums should be cut high unol the grass 
bemos to grow vigorously aad thickens 

^e eradicauon of crab grass should be naited m the 
middle of the nonrh. ShaiUAg is one toceessfol method. 
<See page J6 ) 

Faicly short moumg m the tpnng u beneficul to the grass 
After May }fih it should be kept mowed at three inches 
high It makes a bener appeuaoce, shades the crab grass 
sera and keeps it from germinating, retards the evaporation 
of moisture and nitrates by Leeping the surface of the soB 
cool during hot weather and cro-wds outweeds which flour- 
ish in box soiL 


HOUSE PLANTS 

Read cateCuUv the dirvcnons for repotung commencing 
with page 219 Examine your plann to see if the> need at 
tenaon before being set outdoors for surnmer recuperaOoil. 
Abo read summer care on page 220 
Tubbed plants of all Lmdv ma)- be taken from their winter 
•planers ac^ moved into place now that danger of real frost 
is past. They should be given Lqmd manure and, as growth 


ttmuner 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
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for the other plants while tliey are in flower and easily walk on the sofl or culnvate when it is wet. Newly planted 
idenafied- It adds much to the joy of the garden, as wmI perennials must be watered regularly, m early mormng or 
as the satisfaction of your visitors J«st before sundown 

PLANTING SEEDS Plant only when the ground is work- PEONIES They require an abundance of water while 
able Read the March and April calendars Consult plant the buds arc being formed A large flower pot or a piece 
lists on pages 101 to 120 There is soil tune to plant out many of four inch farm ole sunk about a foot away from each 
of the favorite annuals, but do not delay it— summer will Peony plant and covered with a stone enables you to get 

soon be here Prepare the ground thoroughly, although water down where it is most needed The flowers may be 

annuals do not need the deep culcivaaon which must be removed wlule in the bud and opened in water Remove 

given for perennials Continue to sow Sweet Alyssum and some of riic buds to give larger flowen Peonies should be 

Candytuft for edgmg Seeds of all the tender annuals may staked before the buds start to weigh down the stalks An 

be sown now— Impanens, Amaranth, Gomphrena, C^osia, encircling support is better than stakes Do not neglect the 

Gaillardia Brow'alha, Petunia, Portulaca, Torenia Snnn plants after they have bloomed They are preparing for 
These will replace the Pansies, English Daisies, Lidielias. nert year Read page 142 

and odier very early annuals now growing shabby Thin DAHLIAS They may be planted as soon as the weather 
and transplant those already set out and do not let them is seeded Don’t forget to stake them when you plant, 

dry out or suffer from late frosts Doing so when they are ready for support may injure the 

FLOWERING VINES Plant vmes to cover fences and ga- mots Read instrucaons, page 1J2 
rages Coral Vine (Anngonon leptopus), Ipomea lean, the CIAOIOIUS Start May 15th and plant every twO weeks 
Heavttily Blue Morning glory, die various Jasmines, white tJxtal July 10th to get bloom through to October Snidy 
and yellow, Qematis patuculata, Solanum jasminoides, and carefully instrucnons, page 133 

the many annual climbers Directions for some of these MtSCEltANEOUS BUIES Get the summer flowering bulbs 
and many otliers wnll be found on page 84 

GOURDS Sow the seeds of Gourds m late 
May Of carl) June m the sun and in hght 
loam, enriched with very old stable nunute 
Ten seeds to the hill, where they are to 
grow, for they do not transplant well Pro- 
vide some support as they grow ten feet 
high 

POTTED ANNUALS] To transplant seedlings 
from flat or pot into the open ground loosen 
carefully the rootlets which have made tight 
Ittle wads, so that they will be in condioon 
to take up food and water Dig a hole the 
full length of the plants roots place it m 
posiuon, fUl the hole half full of water, throw 
in soil to make soft mud about die roots, 
then fill the upper half of the hole with dry 
soil and water no more By this method 
there will be no mouture on the surface of 
the ground for the sun to bake or steam For 
a few days keep the plants covered with 
flower pots or strawberry baskea during die 
day so pietem evaporation from the leaves 
by sun or wind, removing the protection at 
night. To insure a scoefy growth remove 
the central bud at die top of the plant when 
It B sue inches tall Calendulas, Ageratnm, 

Snapdragons, Stocks Mangolds Drummond 


what you need in the way of replacement. 
Secure hardy clumps and select a cool 
cloudy day for planting Better to hold the 
lints for a day or so than to plant them in 
eat and wind A newly set plant must de 
velop Its roots before it can support top 
growth Keep the plants shaded if the 
weather is warm Newspapers may be used 
but all shade should be removed at night Do 
not overcrowd— plant firmls —press the soil 
around the edges of the plant, rather than 
the top of the plant itself— spread the roots 
naniraily and ml the spaces benvecn th«Ti. 
Each root must be surrounded with soil free 
from air pockets. Set the crowns as they 
were in the nursery Cultivate often. Never 
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inw Xht groMni xKe «q 3 of the month. Hinljr 

Gtoximu. Qinnit , Begonias, Tuberoses, etc trc tct) lans- 
faetoiy feed the Darwm ToLps tviA litroid manure vhcn 
tfiey are m bud. Daffodils do nor need to be disturbed 
for sercral 5 ears, but vhen anj bulb » natuialaed m At 
lawn the grass should not be cut ontil their leaves begin 
to cum y^ow Unless you follow instructions contained in 
the fllostnuon on page 127, do not dig any spring flow enng 
bulbs until the leaves npen. 

AStEKS Before planting Asters of any bmd apply wood 
ashes to Ae soEL Contrarj to popular belief Aev do not 
thrive well lo poor soj Manure it well, dig it deeply and 
give It a finely r^ed finish. Plant seed m Ae rows two 
inches apart wiA Ae rows ten inches. Planung half an inch 
deep will give later flow cn but better plants. Best resales 
are secured wiA seeds which hate been treated for disease. 
The best is bichloride of mexcoxy'^ lf*gmn tablet to one 
f^urf of water Soak seeds for thirty nunutes in Ae solo- 
Don warmed to 90 P Dry on a cloA at room tempcratu«— 
not m sun not near heat. Get early and late blooming v»- 
nenes and set Aem out about May lich. Apptj liquid 
manure to tiK wet ground before and dnnog htoom. A\ acch 
Ae sod for aptuA or oAer pesti and control liberal 
apphcaooRS ot tobacco dust well woAcd ui. For oAci 
tnseci coBCrol see pages 187 tSS 

tlAKl UVtES IH MAYt Fall planoM u best fot most Lihes 
bat Eegal LXI} Cregalc). Goldband Lai) of Japan (aunmni) 
and any of the Show LiLes Cspeoosum) do very well wlA 
early spnog plaatuar See page 119 for durecDoai 
COVUMItNi Aqudepi e one of Ae most populat plants 
in the garden but many of os become discooreged wiA ic 
became ic dsappean after Ae second >«ar It is a wise 
nrdcaer who keeps a supply eoining along from Seed sown 
m a propagating bed id tpnng or earl) rummer ApnV »nd 


but benefit from shade fox a fear hours dunag Ae beat of 
Ae day K grten Ass Aade, Aey wiD grow larger aod 
bloom over a loi^r penod. Space them rune and ten 
inches apart and set Aem m fA or very early spnjig 
They reqnire very linlc aitcgoon as Aey have few m- 
sect peso. If Aey sofier from dry weaAer, red spider 
sometimes attacks Acm bat it can casd) be coatrcUcd by 
a strong force of water or sprayu^ wiA nicoone sulphate 
UI Ae spring 

lUTlHts So CDany gaxdenus have med to ruse kupino 
wiAone success Aac Ae plane bas a name for elanveness 
Aat It does DOt deserve For )oss Aesc bewofak caadle> 
like blooms would grow ceadd} and lasnly m some locsnoos. 
but refuse to repeat nsdez suoilas tieaorest m oAers. 

The answer was found to be bactenal inoculacoo. Lu 

E ines, Idle clovers, alfalfa, beans, peas or oAec lezumes 
ave collections of Ditrogetvbactena called ‘nodoJes” upon 
Aeir rooR. All of Acse plants actually lorprove A< »<nl for 
oAer plans by adding nitrogen instead of evtnctmg m 
For such plans Ae presence of special bacteria is oec 
essaiy Jnst as alfalfa Acteru will sot do for dover a 
ipeaal one s needed for La^es. \oar seedsnian Aoold be 
able to obtain it for you. The plans are well wvrA Ae 
fuiall efiort ceeded to get staited and once established are 
sturdy growers, wiA colors nvAng Ae rainbow They 
make fine companions for Delphmioms. 

The best medium os a sod on Ae pTlralm '* side but not 
too strong m limestone. For this reason leafmold. peat 


long tap roots make moving Aiflcult even w'lA «^te yotulg 
pboB. Annual Lupines iruke Ae easier plants to grow la 
Ae garden and CitceUent grteiAowse plants. 

tosESi You may take Ae protecoon completely oS of 
ILosts by At last *{ Ae rntmA Rtmctftbtr tstreme vigi- 
tance u Ae pnee of a good garden— keep Aem dosted. A 
last^ninute Rose garden can be made even now if yon buy 
pof-^wn plants. They can he transferred waAont muA 
Birmful root disturbance. Be sure that Ae sod into which 
A<) gt> u well-drained and nch, and keep Aem regularly 
-...a J.. a ...t... fv-v — ... tJoc. ‘-• 1 - 


oJarate m ApnL Alay and carl) ’June and also w'oA u> to 
Ae topsoil an tftsecucidc, suA as tobacco duse. 

eoex CAftOEN Fertilize yoox rock gardes before Ae esd 
of Ae monA and tee that it a well weedeA All replace- 
meets Aould be made before Jkfay IfA. Among Acre 
comider Ae \MId Cyclamen for Augost interest. &e that 
Acre are plent) of stones around Ae crowns of Ae plants. 
AIAIOST ANY CREEPING PUANT W’HETHER DJ 
THE ROCK GARDE.V OR ELSE^VHERE LIKES TO 
RUN OVER STONES OR STONE CHIPS 

STAJCtMC IMieorver we thmk ef stalong we ihtnlf of 
Ac bibbcal quodDoo. *Tmn up a child ns Ae way he 
should go etc." A plant staked eaii) in 10 growA tt rnuA 
eaaet to hasAe Aan when tt becomes a tansled mass bter 

» . .11 ..>« 0 — .-j ^*11 k. . ..k. 



Ae fToond and form into a semKi^e‘or coA semr so 
Aat Ae plant may be looeely encarcled to keep it from bong 
broket) id Ae wmd. GfalvanBcd wire be tzsed for 
Ae same puiptae. 

CUITtHC All aninials will bloom longer if they are 
clapped. Snap Aem oS and let Aem fall if yon do nor 
need Aem for cut flowers The flowenug stalks of Ae 
liR can be cot fitely w^Aout ipjmy to Ae plans if care 
s taken tD leave plenty of foliage for Ae promoDon of 
tubseqaeflt grow A. The same Amg apphs to May ftowet- 
ing Tnkps, Peozues and later on, Ae GIsAoIos plantmgs. 
Git blcesomutg Arabs as wett as peKsBuk and 
free^ to prolong Ae blooming season. The best way to 
prone Spirea, Phdadtlphus, Deotzu, Weigda, Abchi, Japan 
Quince, and rlimhing Roses is to eat losg sprays to give tn 
fneods. Ae church, and Ae ^ck. Plumbago, PeieaaJal 
Phlox, asd Ae enfaer pexeaiuali Hollyhocla, Colnmbinci. 
and Ae oAet bmoials Dunes, Pints, Gypsoplula, sad A* 
oAer annuals, will all bloom longer A cut freely Don C Irt 
seeds ferm. 

WINDOW iOXes Some of Ae more serviceable plants 
to grow in wuidow bases besides Ae coTsmon GeiansunB 
are Peninias, Verbenas, Agerannns. Lobeliis; Begonu*. 
Fuchsias f for partial Aade), I ananas, Browalhas Aly*- 
sums. See page 217 
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THE PERFECT MONTH OF JUNE 


There's a day m June before us, 

Lustrous green and blue, 

IVtnds like heartbeats pulsing o'er US 
Quick tilth rapture nevs 

— H A Bellows 

GENERAL 

Among the most important things m June is cnlDration 
It IS often better than watering It is a good prevenoTC of 
insect troubles and contributes greatly to the fertility of the 
soil Work the soil deeply and often and you wiU find it 
pap Be careful not to injure plant roots In the straight 
rows of the vegetable garden, use a wheel hoe 

Don’t neglect mulching your acid loving plants The wild 
garden should also have slightly acid soil and be permanently 
mulched with needles from beneath your evergreens and 
last j ear's oak leaves This yearly mulching with new ma 
tenal early m the summer, helps get them ready for next 
year s bloom 

The sun dial should be chosen according to the degree of 
latitude in which the garden is located Tnat which fits the 
gax^ m a distant city not do for yours The osne to 
KC this clock IS on June I5ih and plate it so that the shadow 
falls on 12 00 o’clock at exactly noon on this date 

PESTS 

More anymore we hear of the ^rognss of preventive 


tore, We dust them several nmes each month Aphis may 
seem mconsequenml on j our plants but they arc sucking the 
juices and should be removed with a nicotine spray or dust. 

Rose beds may harbor the grubs or larvae of a swarm of 
Rose bugs Frequent culnvacion unal July 1st is the answer 
A ubiespoon of sulphate of iron scattered around each bush 
and worked into the soil will help The same goes for 
Pcomes and Magnolias LVhen once you have the brown 
beetles, which manlate Rose and Afagnolia blossoms, do oor 
use poison sprap Eradicate by knockine them into s can 
of kerosene 

Black spot on Roses and other leaf bLghts on perennials 
are difficult diseases to cure Started off right and dusted, as 
P*^io“dy instructed, your plants will not have them unless 
thej come from new additions to your garden Such infec- 
uon IS not mcurable if plants are sprayed with Bordeaux and 


paper from your seed store Fit tightly about each plant 
allowing sheets to overlap Turn up the edges to form a 
saucer and each day carefully remove all fallen fohage This 
IS a chief cause of the spread of the disease Cononne to 
spra> until cured but keep the paper on all season and con 
tinoe to remote leaves Holes with flaps for watermg can be 
made near each plant and the paper can be turned ap for 
an occasional ground cultivation or arcanon Do not water 
at night. 

Don't think that ants in your garden are harmless crea- 
tures. Th^ harbor aphides which thty me to produce food. 


Dnve them away by culavanon, spreading poison or any of 
the other methods previously suggested 

Arsenate of lead is the general remedy for leaf chewers 
Afix It with mild soapsuds to make it spread The leaves of 
alt trees and shrubbery should have at least one application 
of It after they come out m full foliage Use it on me ever 
greens to prevent bag worms, but do it as early as possible 

Moles disfigure our lawns and are blamed for eating bulbs 
and roots The truth is that these little animals go through 
the ground searching for earth worms and bugs and in so 
doing, make nm ways which mice and other pests use to do 
the damage which is often attributed to the moles Eradica- 
Don is described on page 39 Use gloves to sec traps and 
apply all poisons Human scent scares them away Tobacco 
dust or even stems scattered over the surface of the ground 
or, better still, worked into it, may drive away these pests 
os they cannot endure the smell 

Poison Ivy at this season begins to become a great nui- 
sance We quote the following from the ‘House Beaucifol 
magazine 'No foliage is lovelier tn ib fresh green than 

oison ivy, springing up as it does m most unexpetted places, 

ut every inch is haimlul to the average person Small plants 
may be lolled out m a few weeks by covering them closely 
widi boards or heavv paper weighted down, a smotheni^ 
process Sodium chlorate applied like a weed killer, two 
pounds dissolved m a gallon of water and sprayed on the 
Tines and poured around the roots will eradicate the menace, 
Or dry powder may be spnnkled on the leaves when they 
are wet with dew in the morning If anyone can be found 
to cut the vines down from tree or wall me desCiucnon Will 
be Quicker for the brush may be burned (keep out of the 
smoke') and the roots lolled by the chemicaL vVear cloves 
at all tunes and to protect the skin, bathe any exposed parts 
with a five per cent soluaon of feme chloride added to a 
mixture of equal parts of water and glycenne, lemog it dry 
on A medical prevenuve is rhus tot taken at poison ivy 
season A sodium chlorate prepaiauoa can be purchased 
from the seed houses under trade name, ‘Atlacide’, but 
as It IS not particular about what life it kills do not use it 
near any trees or ocher garden nvasures 7c also renders the 
sod stenle for somenme Farmers Bulletm 1166 of the U S 
Department of Agncultuxe gives further informanon on the 
subject.” 

WITH THE FLOWERS 

THINNING AND STAKING Thinning of all kinds of seed- 
lings should be done when the planes are very small and 
before the roots intcxlock. Thinning of rampant growing 
plants to keep air in the center of the clomps, as well as 
around the outer edges, most be done all season. Do not 
confine your staking operations to Dahlias, Peonies and the 
plants vduch seem to ciy for it. Anend to the Lttle fellows 
abo 

ClIPriNC MARKING AND BUDDING Qip the blossoms of 
all flowers as they are about to fade There may be some 
that will not benefit by this process but most of them will 
xemond It is essential if annuals are to cononue blooming 
All plants grow to produce seed The longer you prevent 
seeding die longer they will bloom Many perennials will 
give a second blooming if the old stalks are removed Re- 
moval of bfoomed-out stalks is also necessary on Delphin- 
iums and many others to keep them sending up new growth 
from the bottom. Remember that it pays big dividends for 
bttle labor 

We have already spoken of pinching off the tops of many 
plants to make them branch oat. Cosmos are among the 
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pUnts ^^1llch n«J it this mflnih but imny otfien »lso benefit 
Ifom It Ttj pindunj i few of til lindi of pUrni lo tiut 
vou mav Ifirn whidi will do best An e*pert iniy do « with 

‘ ‘ u, ^ r, j U 

• : ■ . ■ 1 • ' trt, 

1 1 ■ * • • I I • Of 

, ■' I •« thii 

■ " . , ■ *' « I ; , I . ■ ■ I <nt 

labels It iS tedious btusness but pa}'S< 

PtUMMlAL ptQPAOATION Sow ««ds o( tKf«u«»Ii fof 
B«3tt yeir* pirden The process is desoibcil on pgc 201 
Sow the seed late m June end smV m warm water {or a 
couple of hours. For softwood cuninp take the first shoou 
that appear when the) are tliree incites high Cut them with 

»■ • f. : ■ ■■ ■ SI. 


rnuldun'g them wiih peat moss after July in. Dont for 
eet successive planongi of GL.ADIOLUS. icch for thnn 
U ywx plants were iraested last ^ear icnV. the cornis as oe 
aenbed on page 115 and spny erety fire dj)-a Tram the 
D\HUAS TO one sallt and be sur they are stalled firmly 
%\c hope you have sot overlooked cne irmikr raneocs 
which Brow in the flower borders. Fenshre tthen first bods 
r • . . L t .fc« Txr-i f»i 




• • • 'll, 

leaves) and remove or bunt affected plants. See page tl7 
You may excead the Ins season by using the Fibroovrooted 
and Bulbous Iru deicnbed on page US Plant CItRYS. 
A>rrHrMtTMS before the end of the month The first 
eon of June is about ihe dead Iioe for soimner fiowmog 

sEims 


LATE FLOWERS The flowen which endure early fion 
should not be osetlooVed now Thw beautiful late aeason 



Mangoldl Momin^-glorv Heavenly Bine. Petunia, Phioz 


tember and October 


A CAIbtH lAKK ACdOUKTi Oref a Jong penoj of jears 
ihu pardmer was in the habit of entena rung some two 
Iiundred fifty people on h« grwsnJs each rimoef Of 
count he wintt I the grounds to be at their 1 at an f in 
vact^y there tail aotne failure of some pifticular fine 
bloom, whctlier ilte party be pren in spnng or fall So came 
the idea of preparing a bonow gwiStn, which Is tased much 
ai a isvings account for ihe proverbial ramy Jay Fvery 
garden his annuals to throw awaj, when the belt are 
thinned s^me of these are placed {a amall pots and plunged 
In the comer of the vegetable garden or a space Kt aude fox 
the porpose Gladiolus were planted In Ine ume mannee 
UTwn Ihe bare spots came and any pan of the bordtr 
diowej lack of bluom, it was on!) the work of t m nine to 
aiip these cut «f the pan and into the places needed where 
they would be well watered and take hold at once If height 
was needed they could be set upon the ground in pots and 
Kti) heaped abtmt them. 

Wlico n becomes necessarv to ihin the plants Irt Voui 
border pot some of them up and keep them shaded lor a 
few days with plencj of water and tome wise prun ng 
brjtig fnens gndualiy in die fu!) nin and then fink them in 
a sunny secToded spot where iley will oot be neglected. 
This a the gicjen bant accounc seady to be drawn upon at 
any time. As j'pu do not care what they loot Lie unol they 
are ready for use yt» nnd not hestate to cot them baet or 
deprive them of bloom untd the) are crncky and healths 
Petunias, Manrolds and fathful Genmums fit bauafuli} 
into this idea. Lvery me and shipe of hand) reecpaele ha* 
ics^H Oid buner tubs, rta I Lep and soap boiet twund 

’ • » ’ • • 1 • . • I 


or some place where you can give them actenuoiu Then 
done overlook ihe aecood or even cKird •nwinm of tneh 
pUno u Afyasum, Califomij and Shirley Poppies, Bsbys' 
breath, ALgnonette. 

The gardes basic sceoont a a great idea bue Lke all bank 
acomnis, ihtie man be a depouc before there can be with 
dnwals. 

TREES VINES AND SHRUBS 

^amiNO AND riUNINC As soon as the spnng flowering 


surface growth and avoids nnsvghtly open spots. Break or 
cut all teed pods from Azaleas and ILalaes but be careful with 
the Lakes because am yeayi blooming bods are already 
being formed 

WATTYIMC Take care that newly planted materials receive 
a thorough soaking each v\ eeb Soak, do not spnnldc Mulch 
diem and wash the leaves. Read page* 47.8 

CltM&lNG ROSES They shoulcf be looked over carefully 
and ar^ heavy growth should be firml) oed into the proper 
posiDon Prune them after blossoming according to fllos- 
muons on page S3 and losmietioa* on page 86. 
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GARDENING IN JULY 


Give fools tbetr gold md knaves their poviett 
Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall, 

Who sous a field or trams a flovier, 

Or plants a tree ts more than all 

— WnrmEB 

GENERAL 

Watenng ume ts agam ac hand and we most call yonr at- 
tention to the difference between watenng and s^nklmg 
For the most part, spnnklmg is harmful, espea^y tipon 
lawns See page 3J Watenng means soaking— soak the sod 
to the bottom of the toots, then culovatc the topsoil to keep 
the moisture from evaporating and to kill the revived weeds 
Do It thoroughly and less often Investigate automatic 
watenng devices See our home-made trngating system on 
page 16. 


Now IS the time to begin to sow cover crops between 
rows and in vacated beds Sow clover, rye and vetch These, 
dug under later, will return humus and nitrates to the soil 
See ' Garden Manunng,” page 27 

LAWN 

This month, we mow, water and weed If our previous 
work has been wise we need not worry about our lawn 
High mowing, deep watenngs and weed watchfulness are 
sail necessary If fertilizing is done, use the hydraulic meth- 
ods shown in the April Calendar, and the weed treatments 
described on pages Jd-37 Don't let die weed seeds form, and, 
above all, tty to influence your neighbor to do the same 

THE SUMMER FLOWERS 

CULTIVATION AND MULCHING CulQvaoon does not take 
the pbee of watenng, but it does conserve the water m the 
soil After July 1st much of this labor can be avoided by 
mulching, whi^, however, does more than that. It helps to 
keep available nitrates in the soiL These cannot be formed 
in die sod at a temperature of over 115 degrees— 85 degrees 
IS bener Under a summer sun the soil often goes over this 
maximum for long periods thus starving the plants Mois- 
ture IS the great temperature regubtor The mulch acts as 
a parasol and an insulated seal It keeps the sod cool and 
moist It must be bght to admit air but in mm its air spaces 
keep out excess heat 

First, cultivate, then water thoroughly, and cover with an 
inch, or better, two inches of peat moss, domestic humus, 
straw, leafmold or thoroughly rotted manure It is well 


winter protecoon It may be saved for sod coadiQoomg or 
in compost 

MISCEIIANEOUS CUITUSE Cut back \noIa cotnnta. Forget- 
me not and Nepeta to four mches and dress with sheep 


Set out Coleus, Begonias, Geraniums, to enliven the borders 


Now IS the ume to sow vmes along fences and near ga- 
rages Too late to plant any annuak, except Portulaca, 
Torenia, Balsam, Zinnia, Annual Lupines, Shirley Poppies 


one Examine Aster roots for insects and dig in tobacco 
dust Spray with nicoune for tarnished plant bu^ which 
attack growing Aster ups, and spray Bordeaux nurture on 
the under side of leaves of young pbnts to act as a rust 
prevenuve If the Sweet Peas are heavily mulched their 
roots will be kept cooler and their season prolonged Use 
rough htter or grass clippings If aphis appear, spray with 
nicotine A little shade ac midday will help to maintain the 


(white flower heads), Allium thibeucum (waxy lilac flowers 
SIX inches high) 

PftorAGATiON The House Beautiful says "Some time 
dus month when growth has stopped and vanished fobage 
udicates a dormant condinon, dig up a good root each of 
Bleedmghearc, Anehusa, Oriental Poppy Cut these long 
roots into inch pieces and plant them where the soil has 
been made a mixture of sano and nch loam Keep ^e area 
fairly moist and soon tiny leaves will shoot up The new 


uuugs wiui leaviiiiig luiiiiers wiu piuuauiy laxe root ii 
fastened down on soft earth with a wire and covered with 
some good soil 

DAHLIAS The inain stems of the Dahlias should be kept 
free of side shoots In larger vanenes, a smgle stalk is the 
best Remove half the flower buds Some sort of adequate 
support most be provided to prevent storm breakage Water 
well and follow leeding direcnons 

IXISi Bearded Ins should be divided if over three years old 
and if roots are crowding See page 135 Replace the more 
common ones with some new speamens Top dress ihe ex- 
isting borders with bone meal— do not use manure Water 
the Japanese Ins well before flowenng and withhold water 
afterwards Divide every three years after they have flow- 
ered, lifting and separating carefully with a sharp kmfe Set 
much deeper than bearded kmds and water sparingly after 
transplanting 

PEONIES They are now makmg ready for nest year’s 
bloom Care for them See page 142 Alaybe they need 
division in September Get them ready 
GlADIOlUSi Dig up and BURN every stunted yellow 
colored plant They will not flower so you lose nothing 
and prevent infeccon spreading m your soil to other bulbs 
PIOWER BOXES Sod in the porch boxes must be kept in 
a state of richness A good stimulant is mcrate of soda, 1 ]b 
phosphate, K lb , sulphate of potash or wood ashes, a lb 
One quarter of a teaspoonful in a quart of uater eve^ two 
days, being careful not to touch the leaves Never depend 
on rains but water daily Plant tablets are convenient. See 
illnstration, page 218. 
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Cut sTftAw rtewcss too oryiho 
H*M 6 wRSlOe COMN t« ceoi SHADE 
VNTiv STCMS STtPfCH 


HOW TO CUT AND CARE FOR FLOWERS 

AJi pbms mcK th«i: highest actiTity when distended by 
water \Vhen. the todo of gtowtng plino fail to n^ly 


Curnng u done wjth a sharp dower shears or Icrufe, taking 
care to avoid iniury to the growing plant by havuw toob 
sharp A special pur of enmng scissors may be bought 
which holds the cut-off Stem, allowirig the removal to be a 
one handed operation It is best to carry a bucket of water 



placing them m. fntly hot water for a few imnDCes If this 
u done the tops should be protected from any steam which 
would expand the stem cells bnt shonea the We of the 
lowers 

A slanting cut will expose a larger absorbing ntrface and 
will prevent their being sealed by resting opott the bottom 
of the vase Woody sieiiu (shrubs Peonies etc.) should 
have the ends sUt or a hcile bark peeled away Chryssnthe 
mum and stock stems do best when slightly battered but 
die stems of plants which exude a sticky or mdky sap after 
cutting (Dahlias Oriental Poppies Hebotrope Pomsmias) 
must be sealed by seinng them with die flame of a matda 
or gas Of d pping the ups in boiling water The tips of 
stems of HoUybock may be d pped la a soluQon of one 
tenth of one per cent mine acid 
Another imponanc step tn maLing bouquets last is outtiog 
»t proper stage of development kfost floweis fade uiv 
mediawy after pollination Jt is best to cut diem |iist as 


they bepn to imnire and where posubk remove the mmenj 
to prevent pollinjtion. Tbo » quite on many flowers, 
such u Lihes, AmanlLr etc Cut Gladiolus as the lint but) 
opens— Peonies as me outer petals develop^Roses la the 
soft bud— Dahlias m full bloom after the sun goes dowib-- 
Pbppies ihe night before and sllow them to open m the 
wvee A few drops of gclaune on the ends ot the stems 
®f Orientals help Immediately upon cutting the Calla hly 
eover all leaves and stems for twenty lour hours with cool 
^ter A bathtub or any large open receptacle will answer 
tVUted arrangements may be revived m the same manner 
AVad flowers except Bunercup Daises and Goldenrod sel 
dtwn keep as cut flowers Ins, if going a distance, should be 
cut m the bud 

Plants are filled with sap m the morning Therefore, cut 
at this time those which Molt casil} 

tare artemoon, vtlen tile stems are empty is goorf ibr 
summer flowen with hollow stems such as Gladiolus and 

T,..)! .. „ff.. .L.__i , r - ... 


Clean cool and pure 

lo case of special arrangements which will nor stand dis- 
turbing three drops of fotmilin md a teasioonful of ch»r 
coal to the quart of water wjU help keep it urtcontainmated 
Never allow le-avts below the water epeoally those pf 
airyMndiemuDis Dahhas Zinnias 

w»fB and stmshme cause rapid evaporaaon asd place a 
banMup upon the flowers already bordeDed with the 
problem of trying to absorb moisture under unnatural coO 
dmons For the same reason, cue flowers do best 10 cool 
places Gas present in the air in amount so small that it 
can only be detected by cartful chemical tests, is often fatal 
to «ic flowers 
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THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 


GENERAL 

Now IS the time to locate some manure to compost and 
rot for use next spring 

The \vise gardener who wants bulbs for fail planting 
orders them early Tlie stock of some wneties is usually 
limited and onlj the early comers can he served Order 
alpine seed to plant late in autumn in an uncovered frame 

Every weed that npens and spreads its seed means more 
trouble for you next jear Gel weeds out of the ground 
before thej marure Surface cultivation two or three days 
after a ram or w’arcring will kill innumerable seedling weeds 
in beds vegetable garden and other oiled spaces 

keep the bird bath filled especially if a drought comes 
The contents evaporate rapidl} in such weather to say nodi 
ing of what the birds themselves spatter about It is a great 
convenience, of course to have the water piped direct from 
the regular house supply 

Remember water evaporates at this time of year Water 
deeply and thoroughly Use a mulch where it is specified 
and doat forget to water the compost heap 

WAGE WAR 

Examine your plants for signs of distress and compare 
With diamosis chart on pages 187 88 Dust roses weeUy with 
Massey Uust and tobacco stem meal {see page 18)) or 
any prepared dust told under a similar formula Use this 
also on perennials Aphis ate accused of spreading vanons 
diseases Let your war upon them be cononuous and thor 
ough 

THE LAWN 

August IS the tune to go over your lawn, destroying in 
Sects and keeping weeds from seeding and weakening the 
stand of grass so that winter will do the rest Look care 


benefiaal if well watered down or applied with hose syphon. 
When sprinkling the lawn do the job thoroughly so as to 
wet die ground several inches deep 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

CA*E Done let your flower garden run down, as to 
many people tend to do at this season Keep tall flowers 
well staked and cut out all your dead stalks. Keep edges 
trimmed and ser the soil on the surface as a weed pieven 
ove and to conserve moisture Use a mulch to save labor and 
moisture Use humus, peat, straw or decayed leaves at least 
two mches thick Water well when water is needed 

CLADIOLUS Taller growing vaneaes of Gladiolus ahonld 
be staked to protect them from breakage b) wind For 
individuals and small clumps single stakes will suffice For 
rows, use Imes of rwine on both sides of the row stretdied 
tight bettveen stakes set ten feet or so apart, forming an 
afley Apply manure water 

LILIES Lines like to have their roots fairly cool, espemDy 


duiu^ the hot weather Unless foliage of some sort shades 
them and produces this result mulch the ground with grass 
clippings or some kind of rough htter that is free from 
weed and grass seeds 

DAHLlASi Feed and disbud the dahlias now 'keep die cut 
blooms away from windows and doors They do not hke 
drafts 

OftlEHTAL POpplESi Do not mulch onencal poppies They 
prefer hot sun baked ground when resung 
PEONIES Feed and culuvate peonies now for nett year’s 
bloom see illustration page 14) 

HELtCHkYSUM Cut Strawflowers intended for winter bou 
quccs before the blossoms are fully open Dry them in the 
snade hanging head downward to small, uncrowded bunches 
lo handling be espeaall} careful not to crack the stems 
near the blossoms 

MANUEE WATER Use manure water on plants ready to 
bloom {c^ecially Hehotrope) and to hasten the second 
blooming of delphiniom, etc See lUustranon, page 1)4 
WOOD ASHES Use wood ashes around phlox asrer and 
cosmos In usmg them, do not pile on too much at one 
time or the goodness will be leached away and wasted 
Spnnkle them on the ground near the roots os thick as the 
sand on a sanded floor, allowing a httle brown earth to 
show through 

PHLOX) Nothing will give as definite and as beautiful 
mass effects in the garden in August as hardy or perennial 
phlox provided it is well grown 
The secret of Phlox culture lies in these four essennal 
condiQons full sun, deep preparation to make them grow 
all, plenty of moismre at their rooB especially dunng 
droughts and preventing flowers from going to seed 
Plans must be divided as soon as they get too thick every 
three years or ofiener Never leave more than four or five 
stalks to a plant Keep plaoB sprayed xnth Bordeaux or 
dusted every ten days from the trae they appear above the 
ground to prevent mildew They should be grown in groups 
of no less than five plants Phlox is used for masses of color 
rather than individual flower form effects Cut the stems to 
the ground when they have finished blooming and feed 
the plants 

Alucb complaint comes from the so-called rewmng of 
red and pink Phlox to Javendar and magenta This is caused 
by the parent stock dying of starvation or crowding and 
being replaced by seedlings which seldom come true to 
parent emor and are usually poor bloomers When trons- 
pbnong be sure to label carefully both as to color and 
height, and when m full and early bloom and divide late 
in August (four or five stalks to the clump) using the 
outside pieces Have soil thorougly ennehed, deeply dug 
and conditioned 

Phlox may also be successfully propagated from stem 
cuttings taken m late summer and rooted in a coldframe 
(See page 20) ) Protect over wmter and set out m spring 
when SIX inches high Propagation from root cutnngs is 
done from clamps aken in uie faU and protected in a cold 
frame until spring These cuttings two inches in length are 
laid in flats of sandy loam and covered with one half inch 
of soil Transplant when from two to four inches high 
WINDOW BOXES Use plant food tablets on porch boxes, 
and keep the sod weU watered 
COT floWERS Pick exhibition blossoms the night before 
they are to be shown and keep them in a cool dark cellar 
in water up to their necks It is well to keep on hand at 
least one ordinary flonst vase m which to store flowers 
overnight or until they can be arranged 
ROSES Avoid adding any qmck-acting plant food to 
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roses at this time A light doiCmg of bone meal nlcd 
i<l IS good |ust before s molch t$ anplied Thgogh this 


HOUSE PUNTS. ©REENHOU56 AND 
COIDFRAME 

If jroa bare s greenhoose make s compost heap of alt 
dsearded plants and vegetable refuse. Use topsoil with a 
sod sddute nunuie and bone tnea! fot eim^menc 

The marerul will decompose and form the finest sort of soil 
for rtpoTong or direct use m the greenhouse benches. 

CUTTtMGS Cutnngs shonld be caketi of bedding plana 
nich as Coleus, Geraniums, etc. If these ^re earned in a cool 
greenhouse through the winter they ViU tmke food stock 
for scttKig out oerc spnug Some of {fie rtodan rtaeoet 
of Geranium are espeoally ta onh while. 

Af/NUALS Sow aitpuijs for winter flowering uidiMRv 
U 15 only the old fashioned gatdenet who Lmiw tumself ta 
carnaaons, violets, and roses. Calendulas bloom veil snd 
keep long BrovaUia, Tmgnooette, ivreet peas, lupine, agera 
turn, Rtatigolds, stocks, snipdrigom ud mart) odiett axe 
good nbjees. One professional grower specialized iri dande 
Lons for table deconaou wd made them a success. Good 
keepiQg qualities, prolific tad cononaous bloorg. are good 
reasoos for gmng « plaoc room in a gneriioose. Siul| 
plaan may be pordiased from gtoven who epecialue m 
supplying such inacenaL 

9UUJ Bolbi attended for foraag m die greenhouse 
dionld be ordered at this Dice. Boxes, pans, soQ and other 
miteiuls needed for ^em should be nsde resdv as some 
bulbs are anilable oov Successive pUnuags. of course, 
mean an cstetided penod of bloom. 

cnaTSAKTMEMUMS Buds wiU be forming on more of the 


and greeuhouM! glanng repboof brokm glass, pQit}nfig 
and repainnng All ^niila be finished ahead of tn&e 
Equipment which ss taken Care of la this way every }Car 
wdl lair much loiter and actually produce betrer resull^; 

CMUtK rSASns if yon are plaaiuq^ m take vomc gaides) 
nUnQ indoors to provide for early fall bloom, use a sharp 
Knife to root prune them cow to a sue a Lttle tmaller than 
the pot. Remove all buds and flawen and cat back 
top growth Severely Water Well unbl ready to lift. 

MOUSE nANtS laxiV over die hcase plans whidi ar^ 
sanimenng out of doos to see that they are not sofi'ernig 
for waot of water Be careful not m distnib those nov 
going tiiioogh iheu itst periods. 

COLAFtAME If jon do not have a coldframe, now is g 
a good time to plan one. 

VIKES TREES SHRUBS 

HEBGES Hedges of all types, evergreens that bare been 


Tefooi, should be plaaced from now to Septeirber Jf 
The) need * great deal of water* so rt u sdriaihic when 
resetting them, to tarunte the soil Where ponIWc too 
fei them be protected somewhat from the rweep of df)Tig 
summer vinds. Read carefully Qiapicra \1 and VllI if t oq 
plan such v ork. 

VINES It u }nse as necessary Co prune tuics as other pLmts, 
All oitpfTHluctive wood should be remm ed. This pvc 
room lew *e mote tigoroos Aocto and proewte the geiw 
eta! wetfue of the plants. A fall top dressing of trmure 
IS adnsable also, for ben future re^cs. See fUastnoon, 
page 85 

itANSrtANTtNOi Orsuncntal stock, woody *s wxl! is 
heibaccoua. can be transpUrHed if it it wU soaked several 
honn before h/ong reset ijusckly and fimdv and thoro* 
ugh^ vaimd. Wlieie feasible, n b a good idea to pro~ 
Tide ihade and wind protection for a few days in s cry hot 
weather If you plan to rricne them after freezing root 
prone them now; see illustrations, pages 41 and 61 

SKtuas The Schobnrte (Sopnora Mpcnuca) a a tf« 
found around temples and peeoaat in japan. It is a most 
beautsfuf flowering tree, osefnl espccaai^ because of is 
cream) white fiowen in UlRt panicles ui August (when 
few trees are blooming) The flower a iked the bee^ 
It u a graceful tree, low branching where it has zoom. The 
foliage IS sunilar to ihar of the locust and rums )ttIoW 
m the fa!) and persists lace. 

Thu ute has a wtmendons lap-root. It v slow growing-- 
ilowtr than lo rtljDre, the yellow wood-sisd does uot 
flower when yocuig Old area flower frecl). especuU) sfl 
the hot season m August and S eptet iib c It will road 
drooghf. C/»e w Trelf-dxained undy soil. 

0(B comnsos Rimmetru ret bmh (Gnhn tlmfolia) nuld 
the hedgerows fragmat in August vmb i« white fiowtf* 
tn uptight pamcles, and its crisp Intel. U likes a nauttt p«ty 
or taad> so 1, but will thnTc m ordusar) garden soil There 
ate seteral speoes of OetKra. but none so good as out c om- 
mon C alrufoha. It u good ui nsove and uiformal masses, 
espeaaUy or ased with «cfir azalea, blaeberz) and so 
forth lo more refined spots, tot August btooui. It avenges 
foot to ax feet lajj, joJ ipmeumes grows to ten feet 

The Arnold havAom (Crataegus ainoldiana} is one of 
the carLest among the hawthorns to fnut and h popular 
on fliat account. It Sowers an May It ha* s bnght red 
(tmt. about an meb in diameter m Aucase, and this also 
falls early The tree grows to be twenty feet ran. It is easy 
to Qaos^ar if pruatd severely all over at the time It 
Kkes lii^ la coQBnoQ with odier hawthorns. Use sandy 
losDi enriched with well rotted manure, 

PROPA9ATIN& SEEDING, AND PLANTING 

•W$ If you have not dune so, divide ins now when it 
becomes crowded Japane^ ms which g ro wn sa tie 
same ^5ot for three or four years should be divided ar once. 
Use the yearly pUn on die bearded ins for bot bloom each 
season. 

5£n> iOWING F^nses, Fcuget-nvMic.t, PngTnh dames, eM, 
are sturdier plants if sown liiis momh. Parsley seed Aonld 
be sown now for die g re en garden. 

Bietmials, soch as Fo^lovc, cajj bc started from seed 
oflw Ic IS inadvisable to set out any of die ycniisg plants 
iQ the border for the wincec would probablv kill diem- 
Be sure to shade the seedlings, see page 201 Get cood seeA 
lepays. 

Scmiune At,, «. . ..e.i . . ... 
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DUS7 SULPHUR ON ARMS OR LEGS -'OR SPRAY IT 
UPON THE 775 PREVENT CH/GCER BITES 



AFTER WORKING IN THE 
garden wash hands AND 
ARMS WITH STRONG SOAP , 7, 
TO PREVENT POISON IVY Ulj 


GIVE GOLD riSH A BATH IN 

EPSON SALTS While pool is 
BEING CLEANED 


CLOSE ALL TREE WOUNDS 
WITH TAB TO PREVENT THE 
ENTRANCE OF BORERS 



SPRAf AND DUST DELPHINIUM 
PHLOX AND PERENNIALS 
SUBJECT TO MILDEW 

PREVENTING TROUBLE 


DUST ROSES EVERT 

DURING THE ENTIRE 
GROWING SEASON 


Sulphur IS a -- — — — « . ' ' , > ‘ 

grass at picnic 

disturb young » . • 

from ground 

minutes) and once a year a long tonic bath of two tablespoons of Epsom salts to a tub of water To prevent 
fungous and bactenal troubles ut propagating, stenhze the soil first. See page 184 


^nsplanong Remember, phlox seldom comes true to color 
from Seed 

WOODY PLANTS Cuttings of vanous woody plants can be 
staned m a shaded coldframe which can be covered with 
sash as cold weather comes In most cases, use npe new 
wood with most of the foliage removed Vanous combina 
tions of sand sand and soil or sand and peat moss arc used. 
See page 20J. 

NAiciSSUI Transplant narcissus that ha\e become 
^wded, using direcnons on page 130 Get some vanc^ 
There are now over sa hundred vaneties of dafiodils 

MADONNA lltYi Transplant as soon as basal leaves wjiher 
See page 141 

OftiiNTAL POPPIES Dont limit yourself to reds, get some 
of the fine ones in ptnLs and white Now is the only nme to 
buy snd transplant They requite full sun and perfect dnui- 
»ge- They come easily hom roots and will grow agato sf a 
piece IS left To propagate cut nvo-mch lengths as 
thick as a lead penciL Cut straight across at top and stant- 
mg K bottom. Set straight up and down ana cover one 


inch deep Water well and cover with peat moss Do not 
cover old established plants 

CLIPPING AND PRUNING 

Clip off the dried heads of last spring’s lilac blooms 
Cut seed heads from all annuals tf you want conttnuous 
bloom Do not let them go to seed 
For the finest dahlias, dtsbuddmg should be continued 
to the end of the season It results in larger flowers through 
concentration of the plants’ energy on a smaller number 
Generally speaking, me two side buds in every group of 
three are the Ones to be removed See page 133 
Wamh chrysanthemums to keep them from bearing too 
many buds or growing too tall 
Deciduous trees that need only moderate prumng may 
reoeire it now h is easier to eaug* such worL while the 
foluge ts on than after it has ^en in the autumn. Large 
limbs, of course, should not be removed until the tap 
has stopped circulatmg through the branches m the autumn. 
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WHAT TO DO IN SEPTEMBER 


Strw tint you biTt h»4 the eiptncRce of iKe sumnct, 
were jTAi stisiicil With it’ If not, pet buiy pUa for 
ncTt )nr order bulb* for pUrurp toon, rtt iftef tb* 
etttprttttj, eltaa up the flower border*, on&t nev tmei 
end a hott of other fill mis. Snid^ the foJlowtng La end 
pt w eren bis of v-orL posable tha fall Tiy tn fC7itrd<r 
hotr j-wi fought the weither lir rnring ind miVe th«e 
esL’n bWLtifuJ da\t eou^t. Mwv tK.**gs eaa be plmteJ ss 
wcU u tbe fail u in tpnag and tome to e )ot Wtter 
Tintage, 


GENERAL 

Eeea if yw Jo iart oectaonai nu», t t n eii ibet tint tla 
*oi] dnes oat ijuicU^ rsow See that prwpagannp bed* 
newK planted or tnrapUn ed itena irt kept moat. The* 
are gessing their fim root prouth n<nr and need aMittant 
'KV.« Q<ssst. <<SA5«. ^ «w« tb* 

Do o« neglect to sow down freelt ontS Rj-e and \ 
the vacant patchei of gtoond m tie garden. When dag 
oader oejtt ^nrg thoe arret crop* «iU benefit the *011 
deadcdly S^npg cm *lso be trade between the tow* 
of crop* that ire titll spaced. 


Before the leave* bepn ta fall* g« ytjai prJm on papa 
Plan the changes tihJch j-oo CTpe« to male donne tht 
enntor Sm CKapttt JK\' *" 

W « gns^ Quack ft*o wd other heaTj* growing gno^ 
sad weeds, if illowed to orertun you* garden now. w31W 
i senoss fjmr to eontead With nets spring Better haoJ 
them oet rooa sad all for thee are perwrcetic pests aod 
aeeoi to have at lextc tuae Itrcs whea oa«o ercQ mned. 

THE LAWN 

Seep on cotoag the gras aa Jong aa it gf o in vicofowly 
Do not, boweTM, cot ss -closely as m the tptwg for 
tbe rooa need more soiface pfotcetjon i>iin m the early 
sezsoQ. 

This S about the last chance for proo cil y seeding denrti 
lawns most weed growth b over and the grass wflj ge* 
sofficsens stist W carsy k auoo"»h A« wsntet laua * 

be prepared, howerer to trass a aboadantly m OK the 
Un rams fail ro pat in an appearance. 

AWONS THE FLOWERS 

SANITATION The fiower garden ihoold be given a 
deio*{m for the leasoo die walks properly edged. aB weeds 
and old stalks lemored and bnrsem Ihes will j'oa doc oqI* 
ceeatx a mOfe plcaang setscg for die fall flower di^lay 
bm. also preptse for nexs aeason* best resolta. Cxarden 
sanitaaoD nay seem like an adecemoa btit la nee d d based 
on real facts. Disease gtiiLS and p«s:s huV la dad « rj^ 
and leava left around etm all wicter All dnd matter 
wiucb harbors them idionld be collected and con^Ietely 
destrot-ed bv bornmg 

Do not stop ttsmg Alassey Ehst on the j i>f pi i nT.I« 
pbiainm b espeesalb, sab>eex to foogocs giwib ia Septan * 

FtostS \% atch for ca^v frosa and cover tepdei' p l.Tt S 
will* newspaper or lanslim K few imps of cidileacbcJ 
tsQshn sets^ together and kept for dm po i pose is njeipei* 
are and prolongs the bloomn^ seaOTa. 


iUuf Get ywir bu5i ardert In iv>sr ard cxrefBflv pin 
for the pb-t '■g anion. Tim fnca.ni bmer ffst,*3 near 
aprif^ ^ Chjp cr XIL Doni 1« the Nirta'a go b o 
ce lamtcf W a ernwdo} cond-oon, ett then ja *i eaHv 
as poabb’e. t) all rvati, ns t j our bulb trore and get a 
few CroctsKi. Scidat and Qiioaojotii. I’ia.Tt then rditr m 
the rock girJea or it the edge of the founjahon rUrtc'j 
le tJ oeA gnod praetiCT to plant then in the lawn, for rare* 
gardener* »tan nowjn* bcfoit the leave* ef th«e inJe flow- 
en have cimpJeal* fipmcii, thertbr w-eakmng the bul*. 
PfTpifT beJt row for UJlit to be plan t J later 
TitlJ ruCc that fwtt tStweb the burrow* crude by 
nnics dmros thoctands of Ttshp btd’'* anrttiBj Th'* 
cai» be prevented by pbnfni; m tiaikrts rude of ii* mcih 
Tkirc. Soenetirw* they can be poiwneJ or gaaed jocees** 
fuUr bt the lartsC rrtnedy rreonrneaded for tnojer on 
page W 

sttUT AND tooTf 1 otj nerer ksov joc what colon anJ 
forma \do wilJ get from fowrr imlt pjrfttred fron eoor 
own punt*— ihit b w hat cuke* the expentmens *o tntrtCstia* 
Collect them when npe and keep cm •pnrg tn a dry coal 
pile* Both avRul *.nd peretuiLjJ fiowen art ntemhog 
sidijecti to tn ITowrvxr do rvf Lnjt jtKir giidfn to 
bon* gathered teeth. It b alway* bcA w remember riut 
cew f&wrr w«ds tath Vvar ever* from lelectej ftower* 
ffOwn bj c spots ni*dmae9lcira£DOiB.>oa can hirdb ea 
pe« to approismite these psnd twai in j*Dcr gardes. 'We 
ocwl) p«^*J seciis t lam rort ©f j our plirjifls 
X'Two the fim bloon ef the de’ph^'bau has withifeA 
Veep a lew m*Js *{ the ehotcttt sp eci me ns od the stalk 
and Bpe Then ptint them at one* m a garden teed bed. 
They prow rrjo huskr CnJe plina that water well 
where ihcs are, ready to tnrspbnt ut o pomaecrt cinrren 
w the spring 

lIoTijhocVs mpond ui the am* manner to the sowing 
of freah t'pe seed. If the color of the **riei i u ooe *• 
peaaDy tlrX protect the Hoorn wad, a gUssiie or cello- 
phane bag while the seed & fotma? lo Lens o3 runod 
ui?be*3. 

oow on* the* month when growth bai stopped and 
TMus-Sed foLage in<Lca-«s a dornaw coiKEaorv cTe cp 
• good mce each of b ceding hear^ ancfiBsa. O'lcrul 
j^pi Oit these long coco ujto p*et33 and plant theni 
where de toil has been nude a nairare of aand t-id r»cfc 
sown. Krtp the area fairlj moisc. Soon tnv ieavei wCl 
shoot op. They wiH be ready for pennaaent cnarten an 
the spring * ^ 

If yoa want to hare aztsaals early try SOV.TBg scene 
ol the hardv varieties ih» f»n. Son* of these arc lirispcr 
P®FF**^ ®wt*t alyssaiii, agmtnm, ciLiopsii, comSowti 
pvunaa aod cosmos. If they come riirwA you wiD gsia 
^^derable ome' if ooe the seed lost will cot amowit » 

IAtI BIOOMINC HANTS Qu^ianthennims, fall f^refuah- 
WTOod bloom ol ddjJunnan and ©diet plana 

mat « m bed shmld be fed fredv with Cqoid TTv»n ;ira 
<rt diBciiai kmd* ttnnl fee buds show de^te s^n* of 
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u lire u th s if they art grown losJe for a fcv ireela ssd 


be in by September ISth 

(CUCT N«>w Vitvik «rt in bhwni or karc jme 

driished n the tine ui nuke a uit of fill, blooming fo«cn 
to plint neit ipring Thtf following are i few to ton 
sidef* 

TOICH tlUEj Not $o many years ago the Tntonta 
OTina grandiflora," a wn«> of the red hot poVet pUm. 
xt as a inQch aiimired hardv pcfennia! w luch usually btocmed 
in th« autarMu It was eren in the older di>-S a conspicuous 
nlwt of the border attaining a height of Are or more feet. 
TKiS plant rbll towers abOTc rts naghbori. but in many 
ocher n i-s le u ipi te dilTerene from m inceston. 

DOW ha a type that inll blassoin profujcly from Joly 
until November 


Tniwtta phezetu (the evcrhloammg fUtrve Aosief) t* oik 
of the very best vaneoea for general eoltvre. la apilea 
of nch burnt orange acem LVe daronj llama la the lamrocr 
atmsh ne. It requi/a a modenfel heavy Win if grown in 
poor iofl the fuweta are bVely to be imperfect rctniadiog 
ont of a poorly aecdtd ear «{ com. 

Wh te (he rra hot poker plane ts bsted tn some caologoct 
as bard) this applies oolf to the toodiern half «f the 
counoy la Rotmeni tecaoas, the bulbi imm have some 
winter protection perhapt (he m«t saqafaaoi) method of 
winten^ the plants n to buy the rooa in sand in a coo) 
eellsr 

sriitA The tpirea la another herbaceous plant that should 
be n every border ‘Hia a one plane that cam Isitle about 
sol, but ttraally does best m a sw compesed of good losm. 
and and SBnure, equal parts. 

avNEMOKE aneOHlCJt vnn4a«w*<ls \ hardy gas 

den perennial that reveU an sunahioe but that will wiA 
stand moderate dude, fa colon range from pure white 
to deep pinlo. This daintv flower beguts to unfold Its 
lovely buda m tally Aogost, when diere is a deardv of 
bloom ta die gasden and contuiues its good wotk tmol late 
September 

raa rUNTlHe of rEtENNIAlS U’hen the results of felt 
planDng are unsatisfactory ic u generally either because die 
plants were put in coq late in die fall or became the) were 
plaas of uncenasR barduKs. Sueb^danss at^o^ alnoy; be 


period and are more apt to be winter-Idlled. ** 

HAtVEST M6 TEMOER BUIBS Harvest the Gladioliu as soon 
as the fobage turns brown. See page J3J laft and store 
Dahlias, Cannas and Caladiums as fooa *S the tops UC 
blackcoed by frosL See pages 132 and 133 Toberoos Be> 
goons shonld be taken op before the first light frost Re- 
tain a good nzed ^untp of dirt and place us a frost proof 
but wtU ventilated eellat not too hot. \Va« tmtii the foi)a>w 
wiles and then cut it loose from the clump Dry out 
for • few days and store m dry sand at about SO degieoi 
Four-o-clci^ rooc can be lifted and stored ib * dry 
cellai or pid^ in und The tnnpemare ahoidd be low 
(a Ltde abovu freeang is best) cat off and bora the dead 
tops but leave some so3 on the roots to avo d bmlmg 
tbcnL Planted in your garden, they wiD bloom several 
weeks earlier rtu-n ^ose raised from sced< 


biCNKlAU Any left cref hardy biemiali may be pthmd 
lA I comrr and nuly protect^ with i Socm mulch foe 
pUnong nest spnng 


HOUSE PLANTS 

HAioiNtNQ San brmgiag in jour botw pbna while 
the wtiuiowi tnay jtJi be kft ««ert art that they wiU fndiu^y 
hcavtne utured to the dey house air Dwarf tsten and 
other amall plants of artnuili may be aim from the garden 
and an ui small poa to flower In the hetise. 

STRAWnOWIiS Do o« forpci to cor yoor atrawflowen 
And icrd pods for wintrr boaquets. ft o sarpruuig bow 
imw flowen can be used far this purpose One old fivon t, 
GMio Atnarandi. ts worth) of • pl»« In any yarJcti. pft>- 
nded « place cm be faund w here la vmd coloring will ov- 
|ar the hirmow of color in jtmf rorden. 

tUtlt rot ItOOM laroootf Those who vrant etrlv 
btortin iRiioon fhouM srart i lyicmths, etc, now folcmtoj 
dirtcoona on papo 2^9 to 2)3 
OAXOtH KAHts iNbQelS Uf< isy piano, for indoor 
bloom, wt!l before fttxc. See page 224 for detaHs. 


GREENHOUSE AND COLOFRAME 

The g ift n hocst shouU be thoroughly ovtihinled bo- 
tore ezrartg k into activ* eperaoon for ihe cold seasoti. 
Sow IS the c/oe to do any ne e aw ry paistmg glasing or 
reps fine of la hcanrif 

So3 hi winter ponang oeght te be obealned tai tinrod 
somewhere tinder eorcf The ben land a light sod inod, 
mtely nch, conturong plent) of hnonis imd some ***d» 
Chop^ sod tad wden lo^ tUuwtd cd compost for 
lereraJ months, ire kIolI sa a bass for the ftanore. 

Cet cvrtings of the outdoor t«dding plaeux. soeii Ax 
Oirynmhcnram, Coleoa. etc, before they Are destroyed 
Iw frost. These may be grown along and derdoped ta 
the greenhouse or evta on % glass cadosed and heiied 
von porch. Each nnety shmifd be marbed tad kept sep- 
arate. See Adfust caleodax 

Canaaona that were planted out may now be pot la 
tile grttahoose for the lodoor season, before die ftoa 
hai t chance to catch diem. Tlie glass diottlJ be shaded 
slightly onul the rooQ again become aenre, after whicb 
ttorrml light rs again Allowed to enttr the house. 

Grid n/chti and hot da)f ire pnxJactire of nildcw m 
iJif g 7 ee»»OB*e To orrreome thu iun dw prfa 
with a paste of flow era of sulphur and water -tail venrflaP* 
carefoUy cvpecuUy doruig me da) Try to majatam *0 
emi tm^rirure through the twrac) four hours. 

Keep Uie potting room dean and scour «cJi pot ami 
tiay as soon is tt ts Oat of use Be a good cteenKousu 
lortXT 

lake tn h) drangeaa. 

Son freesias and set where they ire to grow 

Buy shrubs for forong 

Keep coses from develop tig bads is yet. 

Plant Spanuh ins ta fiats. 

Transplant b ennials, rofh ax pansy and dai^ at 

the (nines for the -winter to give early bloont 

Sow pansy iced ta Cnn«£. 

Propagate Japanese aaemoaes by placing eoamgs m die 
frames. 

Sow axiaoal hipine, snapdragon, sweet peas, sdiaanthos, 
annual Urtspur gypssophSb, Stock, eslenoul*. 

Plane violets and liltes. 

Propagate by cutting geraamms, coins, hcliooope, vex 
bena, diysan&eiBUiDS, etc. 
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FOUNDATION PLANTING 

Proper pUnong can help orercome many of the architectural incomings of a house, malang it look wider 
and less top heavy Qioose the plants carefully so that they will not sprawl over your walks and hide }^ur 
house after a year or two Read Chapter VI 

VINES, TREES, SHRUBS the chances of success m transplannng from the woods are 

, . . c best now when 8To%vih IS over for tfte season Besure>ou 

DO NOT Do not fertiliae trees or shrubs at wo tune of can supply the right growing conditions before you take up 
year, it may start new growth which wiU winter kill Do not pjants Exposure, soil and drainage should approximate 
prune your spnng flowering shrubs now or you endanger ^,^5, of ongmj site. 

not rta’s bloom bj- itmonog d.o ilowor bu* w«TI,lNO. A gna, dmi of onr so-c.M ™mtr losses 

EVERCREENS This is really the season when evergreens especially with evergreens, is the result of these plants being 
ate nearest dormant Transplant now for best xtsolts. See aUowed to become bone dry at this season They should 
August calendar Pick off all bag wonns and determine to always be weU watered nght up to the time the ground 
spray at the proper tunc next year Treat now for red freezes hard, because they hold their leaves and evaporate 
spider See Chapter VI water all during the winter VTien unable to take it from 

ERUNING Shape up trees and shrubs now while the foliage the frozen ground they go tiuough great hardslup Water 
IS on ffiem and you can sec what they will look hke Dead- them m for health and, for safety, during the dry 
wood IS easy to disongoidi now If you haven’t completed spells of winter 

your season’s pruning do so nmv See Chapter V for in- FORETHOUGHT A good way to sumulace the growth of 
Stroctions. trees neat year is to culovate beneath their branches now 

TRANSPLANTING As soon as the fohage turns on de- and sow winter cover crops to be turned under next spnng 

aduous plants it is safe to transplant, the earlier the better. This is especially true of fruit trees and orchards The trees 

SO that the roots wiU have a chance to take hold before benefit not only from the added humus and plant food 

cold weather This tumiog of the foliage indicates that die but from the aerauon and pulverizing of the soil 
sap has receded and the top growth is entering a rfonnant PlANTIMOi Prepare the ground for planting new trees 
state Read August calendar Newly planted stock, especially and shrubs m October or November 
if exposed to much w ind, should be firmly staked for at least VINES When other vines begin to fade you can really 

a year to hold tt perpendicular Be sure to protect from appreciate the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis pamculata) which 

hot drying winds, and punt cuts immediately with special remains green unnl November Give some hme and a 

tree paint from the seed store or asphaltom paint. Mag- mulch of maoure this fail and follow with a noon of bone 

noLas, Dogwood, Birches and some others do better if meal neat spring It will repay you. 
spring planted. CLIMBING ROSES Those who have not pruned the ram- 

COUECTED STOCKS We do not recommend transplanting blen after they finished blooming should do so now 
trees or shrubs from the woods because we think good Now 1$ the proper time to prune all die other Linds of 

nursery stock is more economical of time and effort ss well climbing roses See lUustrauon page 8} and instrucuons on 

os much more certain as to results However, if you must, page 96. 
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WHAT TO DO IN OCTOBER 


Too many people thinV that prdenmg u orer akhfn 
the leaves bepn to turn brown or eien tfter the first 
frost. Tht tsue flower lo’ftt eemuaues. hw pUciting and b^ 
beiJtMttl gitdetv wotk all through the teiton. Up to 
December the weather is usually fat-orable for oui-eloOr 
•ftoik a great part of Uia umc After that ^tet are tnanj 
things, which will be outlined later, tlut can be done /or 
present and future enjoyment. 

GENERAL 

The Dme for raking leaves n at hand. It must be ie« 
membered chat they are a source of humus and tf >ou have 
space enough by all means start a cotwperit pile u aesenbed 
on page Z4 If )rtt use a heap it ma> be held tn place by 
pihng scrips of tod around the edges either to form a anU 
or as weights. Compost must be kept ipont and m Jt yon 
can empty the vacuum cleaner, toot or efearungs from the 


dieie IS room. If you aUead) have « compost bed. fork xt 
over and vet it down frequently 


See tbit all fallen leave are eked out of the comen 
where ^ey imy enether the plana tf they gee too deep 


Do not allow weeds to seed. This will save tnueh 
trouble next year Bam the dead stalks of perennials to 
help coDtrol loscca and disease. 


Afly changes in the borders should be made now 
sure to fen^e vcU, refemng to the proper chapter fur 
each ksad of pUat. 

Do not use quick seeing femtiien in prepanng bcij] 
dunng tfie fall They wiD ^ leached away before rpnng 
Use ^ matenals wiuch act slowly and last a long entte, 
such as coarse caw bone, etc W'here lime iS needed, itow 
js a good tune ro apply ground limestone for iQ sweetesviiff 
eflcct. 

This IS also a good time to apply sod coflditionux soefi 
as manures and forms of coirnneicial bvnnos The anaooto 
doe& sot need to be well sotted at this time if you ai« 
careful to keep it sway from the plant roots The freeung 
and Rawing o£ wi&tei w\U take a lot of the heat cue of k 
before the spring growing season. Do not ose tnanares od 
bulbs unless espedwy directed. 

For geueral ground condiaooing this wncer pcefux the 
domestic peat humos. Peat moss is also a good source of 
homos although it has no feitihziag Talue. 


Toward the end of the month water should be drameil 
from all spimltlmg -systtins and the hese should he dnued 
taken indoors for the winter and stored 


Small evergreens can be planted m 'die window boas 
and if kept watered will do for repbnaug dcxe 
or with proper rare will last in the boxes all aarnmer 


During any loll m garden work, from now on. repair umr 
flats, frames sash or tools for next year’s use Time is Vaf 
oable ui the spciog and it u a great feeling to have cvcq^ 
thing m order 


PESTS 

The fall ng of tht fcara narks the befinnvw of the 
teshsn fac tpri> mg W conaol tca*e itweett. lalacs. fruit wees, 
poplars and tih trees should be eauimned for icaJe and 
sprayed while they *rc dormant, i»ing misciUc wl ©r cwiv 
inereitl June Sulphur TK.* ti abo an excellent time to spri^ 
wlure pijirt and other crcrgrceni with mcocine if thej ire 
subject to iptm. Resd Oijpter XVII \\ arch tlie 
chemums and other lire flovenjrg pUnts for sfhic which 
flock fo the tender new shoots and eren dcrour we flowers- 
Spray with lueocme 


THE LAWN 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 

ptif j hlanj Uj balhs get into the market late. 1/ jw* 
intend to plant later on. pnpire the beds ttvd rnulch 
soil vstb manure to keep it from freezing Don r forget to 
muld) the blis alrtad) pUnted. foVovr lAstrueVona o" 
page 141 

FtOSrii Don t forget the hint conmned In the SepteAbef 
Calendar concerning imubn covtn for late blooming 
flowers. T cm ire procecnog the beds not only for one day 
but so you Can rnjo^ them for the mai^ veelx of good 
'weaiher ahnd. 11 they are injured by Iron \ ou tnav’ be 
able to jrevire ibem by a verj fine iprij of colJ wsTcr from 
the hose. But do this in the tnoriung More the sun strikes 
them. A. light wDodeTi scatfold or some auVa btlp sn 
applying protection. Do not put the corer la pl^ce 
until evening and be sure that >du remove ir when the atm 
IS fauly op next roornavg ChaysaiKhtmum loveis. who ha« 
BO giwhouses, may keep theif plants in bloom far mro the 
fall weather by using a few light frames, covered with 
cheese cloth, to form a httle house Tbese nuv be made 
bj any handj person from lath or lattice and easly fas- 
tened together with a few screen door hooks. A tem- 
porary stale or two will aid m keeping them opnght. 

Akatch the thecinoiiieter on cold nighfi. A cold clear 


October Ifth. The Narcissus, while much plmied m Oc 
tober should go in as earl} as possible as ic takes three 
mouttis warm wrather to properly develop then roots. 
Many of the stnaller bulbs may or should be planted m 
5ep»tnber or early October which also applim to Hy 
acuiths. See Chapter XIL Some gacdcuets state dit 
Hvaonchs should go la when die maple Jeavea begin to 
color Hewever a little earlier is better and tiicy wUl also 
do fairly well if planTed a little later 

TtHDEt BULBSs Dig up and store all tender bulbous plants 
so^ as CUdioIus. DihLas, etc. The Dahlias roost be stored 
an sand or in boxes and kept m a cooL rfirt but not too dry 
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cellir One o( the best pickine tmtenals for Dahlias u peat 
moss PacVing is not needed for Gladiolus corms See 
Qiaptcr Ml 

TINOfR RMNTSt Hydrangeas Ba> trees. Hibiscus, Ole- 
ander, Orange or Ixmon Lrepe ^^Jrtlc, etc„ which hare 
been used to decorate the porch or terrace, must be brought 
into a cool fairly light cellar before frecung weather L^k 
over your garden ior plants you wuh to $a%e or mature 
indoors Cinerana, Geranium, Lobelia Lnnus, Hostumutn, 
Petunia, Sweet AK-ssum, Ageratum, etc, 

ROCK GAtoiNi Jicone clups used as top dresang smU not 
only numnuze erosion m the rock garden, but also help 
to present tod heading and resultant damage to rooo Work 
them up close around the crowns of the plants Get them 
in place now and let them remain tJiere permanently Pine 
needles also nuke a good muldi Where plants are grown 
which do not care for lime, use marble or granite chips 
which may be obtained from the manufacturer of tnonu 
meots. 


U9 

BORDCtSi Any changes In the flower border should be 
nude as early as possible See Chapter X 
ROSESi The ume for winter protection comes about the 
end of the month Carefully sni^ directions m Chaprer 
XI, so that the plants do not suiter The best time for 
fall planting of roses is just before freezing weather Pre- 
pare the beds as early as possible and carefuUy follow 
directions 

If your climbing roses are m an exposed location, ae them 
up fmnly with broad strips of rags so that the wind will 
not beat them again t the trellis and bruise the bark We 
hope you hate observed the pruning rules so that there 
will nor be a mass of useless branches to catch the wind 
See illustration, page 8J, and cxpbnation page 8^ 
fAll flANTINOi In many instances autumn planting of 
perennials is grcaily to be preferred to spring phnong 
If IS cssenuaf howeser, that the transplanung be tjone early 
enough in tlie fall to allow the plants to become well e$- 
oblt^ed before the ground freezes for the winter As a 



A FORMAL GARDEN 

This IS the time of year to construct a setni fonnal garden, so that beds will settle for the rose plaocing jost 
before freezing weather Poor consinicuon always l^ds to disapporntmeot Make the walks and bfcjs 
afterwards Follow instructions in Chapters 11 and XI Soak the five inch beveled siding boards used for w»Uf 
edges with a hose and keep them wet for a few daya so «1 ik they will bend nicely if firmly staked Set ih^n, 
only oae-half inch above sod level so diac they do not interfere svich mowing 
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g en eral rule peretuuals wKich Mdom m Wilj spnng bcflcfit 
by autumn planongt while pereitfuali Tvluch Woom m late 
sntmtier of autumn should be planted in the spring Re 
member general rules are dangerous as Phltrt and Onental 
Poppy are best dinded shortly after blooming while 
Ouj'santheniuffis Lupines, Anemones, etc,, must Wait hOtd 
the approach of -watm >Yeathtf The only satisfactory way u 
CO aseemifi the needs of each plant. 

In the autumn the sod and weather condioons are often 
RioR favorable foe planong than m early spring and 
plants will receive less check aa being moved If their roof 
s}'stcms become we'll esta'blished before winter sets in die>' 
wUl ^ able to nuke rap d gro utli in the spring and wiU 
rectire no setback. In the autunm the svenge gardener will 
also have more tune for planting than dunng the busy spnog 
nvmihs. 

In the fall the air becomes cooler than die sod whicl* 
ea\sses 1 cessatsoa of the Sow of up to the leaves trid alt 
activity IS centered lO root growth. Thu is one of nature < 
wise provisions. >ezt spring die plant will suddenly W 


recover before top growdi u demanded 
As long as the ground fnaiaoms a tempenture of 40 de 


gen for fear the plaoB be somolated into late roP 
growth tvhrch will winter IdiL 
la fall It IS best to arrange the $oJ about the crown. ^ 
diat the water flow* away <wov ic The plant i# Ukety t* 
settle brer and be injcred if a pool forms about it duRng 
freezing weather in spang it is best CO plant level or evc^ 
allow a Ltde depress on about the stem to catch the watt' 
Be sure to mulch with hardwood leaves after the ground f* 
ftazen. This avo ds Leavmg and coot breaking 

Care ahotild be taken wt the pUne are well watered 


pages 93-4 and plant list one and two on page 101 
SWtn fth.% lusuiaDce foz good sweet peas next year >* 
to dig the trench hctw (two to three feet) and niLV ao>I 
well with plenty of manure Seeds axe planted so eaily lO 
(he spnng that there is hardly ome to do rt then. 

CEKOVATE THE FlDWtt BED Now u a gOOd OEDC tO g^ 
ready for spnng Beds renovated ct newly peepared noiw 
Will be settled and ready for spnng craosplantu^ See Ou^ 


HOUSE PUNTS 

BUUS It takes many neeks u get a bulb ready to 


concuuie. 

OTHEl nAm& Those who expect to raise fiowen lodoon 
had best read the enure chapter on ^e subject, starting widi 
page 219 

HEIBS A plant or Two of paisley taken up from 
garden and reset in a pot of good sod, wiU do weU all wmSer 
vf kept wiieTed and in a sunny window of the kucheiL Tfu* 


u one herb whose appeannee, odor and fiavof ire all wtl 
come through the cold weather Chives, rose geraAium, 
garden sage snd thjine for aeasomng can also be maintained 
m this manner 

CAfE* The first few day* m the house » the enucal 
period for indoor plants. Use great care m watering and be 
sure to keep the foliage sprayed lest the plant dry up too 
quickly There u a lot ct difference between ontdoer and 
indoor cond Cions, which must be com dered 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

tttatINCS When self-sown seedlings are found id the 
pcrczmni border it u a simple matter to cranspLiot them to 
deep fiats and cany them through the winter in a coldframe 
In Riany instances, of course, their blossom colon will rai} 
somewhat from those of ihor parents. 

Coldframes in whi^ young perenaial plants are bang 
earned through the winter shcrald be kept closed now except 
on warm days. When growth ceases, cover the sash with 
mats to exclude the susa and stabilize the temperature Give 
them, aic ducui^ oukl wiQiutc da:^ 

BUUS Done neglect to get Hyacanths and other early 
fiotarenng types of bulbous piano bezed up or planted m 
poo prcparaioiy to fomng theni m the greenhouse. WTien 
pdannine for thn dem i forget that many of the fine modem 
Daffodil vsnenes are good for forang purposes 
CHtTSANTHEMUM Stop feed ng the grecohouse CSirysan- 
theimiTRS )tut as soon as the bu£ tSow color It is s good 
pracQcc to shade the grtenhoose sightly in order that de- 
Telopment ray be DormaL Retneiaber outdoor Chrysantbe- 
munis oiuss be protected from frort oa cold rugho with 
cloth semes. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

COHlFEROUS^CVEieiEENS Dost forget to water the ever 


or some loose matenal. those erergree ia that were trans- 
planted doniig the current year The lesnlcs will well repay 
you. Before applying the inulcb, soak the ground to a depth 
of two or three feet. 

MOAD-UAVTD IVEIC KEEN 5 A flnaT jnulchmg with Pine 
needles or roonig Oat leaves should be given to the Rhodo- 
deadroDs and other broad leaved evergreens Ic will rnain 
tain sod aodiqr eooserve the soB moistuTe, and generally 
serve to protect ibe roots and create natural condjpons 
favorable to growib kVhere Rhododendrons are gro v ng 
in ^aces expiosed to strong winds and winter sunlgbt it n a 
good idea to give them some protecoon with evergreen 
boughs, 

nuns Dwarf fruit trees, now available m excellent qual 
1^ aad vatie^ aie highly desmUe fearorcs for the home 
grounds, large or soialL They can be planted successfully 
now The ^lahertj-pes can be grown against walls, trellisa 
or fences. 

TtANSnANTINd The planting of new ttees snd shrubs 
may be attended to at this urtK. Fall plantings usually give 
beocr resulo than snnilir work done in spnng except with 
a few sorts which have soft fleshy roots— Rose of SSiaron. 
MagooLas. Tuhp trees, Birch, Dogwood, etc, 

esAEEs Grapevine cuttmgs can be taken when the leaves 
fall, l^t ffieoi be of the past season a wirli Hpn jn.firs 

earfi. Boiy them outdoors, bates up, for callousing An 
often better plan w w cover them with Sind m the cellar 
watenog bghtly it long intervals until spring See UBtrnc- 
coBs for hudwood csnuigs, page 205 
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THE GARDEN IN NOVEMBER 


en tkt fjr kortzcn. 

Tie mfimtt tender tiy. 

Tie ripe, neb tmts of the eomfieldt, 

And tbe vtU geese selling kigb, 

And et'er cn uplwi and taulaitd, 

The (berm of tbe goUenroJ-^ 

Some of ur cell is Auturtm, 

And orbert cell it GoJ^W. H CAUtmi 
^V^th the filling of ihe leam snd the coming of tbe fmt, 
icavity does not cease for the thnft) gardener A garden 
properl) put to ilcep for its three month dormant penod. 
will s! o\v surprising tesuln dunng the foUownng nine 
months of its acunt) In working out of doors at this time 
of sear, gardeners should wear luttable clothes and troid 
cooung off too quickly 

GENERAL 

First comes the problem of leas ea Hirdu ood leares, auch 
^ Oak, IGckory and Beech, should be carefully put aside 


for H inter /nuJehing The) do not ror quick!) nor pack 
down to smother the plants l^scs of the quick!) decaying 
torts, such as Maple, become humus h) spring if cotnposred 
The leaves sihicls are not suitable for mulching should be 
ctmtposteii for various puiposes as shoivn on pages d4 and 
197 and also described under "Humus" on page 24 Never 
pile new leaves on old heaps as it takes tuo )cara to make 
good compost and neu leaves would spoil the already rotted 
ones Keep them tier and shaded, if possible Never bum 
them, for that it \> aste 

We must remember that root acatity goes on Unnl cold 
weather Therefore, even after the top growth h»s ceased 
tumng the sod surface between the larger pbnts u a dis 
tinct advantage In most gardens tins ts neglected witli 
rcsulung losv 

III kept gardens breed disease and insects Clean up all 
nfuse and bum the stalks and other matenal Lkcly to decay 
Thorough!) sterihre the ground by consistent culnvation. 
Some gardeners me the stalks of garden flowers for winter 
mulcliing Tim is extTemel) poor economy, as it offers dis- 


SELlECTSrdG THE. 

PLAWTiSBTE 


CA\1R)E OIF 
ESTABO&MEID SHIRIUIBS 



SIZE AJ<0 LOCATION 1 
OF SHRUBS MAKES THE 
GROUNDS LOOK LARGER I 


IN SPRING PLANTING USE AM FARM 
TILE TO SUPPUr WOER TO TREES OR 1 
SHRUBS DURING SUMMER HEAT 

FAIi WANTING AND CARE 


lay injure rather than 
Tnm late flowering 
' lulch with new straw- 
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e»e Ml oppomrrury to tale chMge of joor pirdert. *1116 
best pm cnDTC of disease o lo remove all dead flow er tulkf. 
AU which has bem used for mdchift^ donne At tarn' 
met should now be nlcd ofl and pot wide to be used aa 
groand eoniiQoner, twng new peat neat season. Thu re- 
moves iQ dead and dseaM plant leaves, allowing fot a ffesh 
dean tutt nc« spring 

Pouoa Ivy, that gardeners bane, is rtbtirely harmless *f 
this season and by ittany can now be handled wnh unpumty 
The sonst way to ban^ u it this time is to gnih out ocry 
root from the soiL Bn be tore yoo sre sot tosetpbble ht' 
fore you handle n. 

PESTS 

Rabbits and field mice arc a nuisance of the wintex snsoo. 
The denredaaons of field mice are to a Urge extent due to 
too early imlchirig. wVutb causes them to stele a w-arm 
winter home in the mulch and to feed upon ^oar plants of 
roots while snowed in Field mice also inhibit drains tf not 
prevetitcd from eaitnng them by jntjngs over the open 
end The abandoned burrows of moles snouM aho be de<^ 
setoyed and d etideoet of the mice are found in diem, th^ 
may be poisoned m the jnasnei dnenbed {»t motes on 
page 39 

Rabbits gnaw (be bark of poung trees. Protect them with 
a collar «T tat piper or » fence of poultry wire ©t osc 
“DogsofT a pro^ecaiy spny obtained at seed stores 


usey uuuju tiijuie buoa ot luia. 


THE LAWN 


then into the ground a» cjuicVIj as posable and mulch ihff 

ground heavilj to keep it open. 

IOM5 Itybnd Teas and iftbnd Ptn>crMli,^roln, hardy 
climbers, etc., will w wttef weU in fiio*t local ties if heeled up 
With KJil tix or eight inches and covered, looi^ ■ w^Lh leives- 
The more tender vaneoai are more trouble Tea RoHrs must 
be covered wiih straw and heeled up around the base to help 
thed the water Standard Rotes arc about the hardest to prcK 
tect. The stems should be laid down for the wnmer and the 
tops covered with soiL Dig awjy the tod ffoiri one «dc of 
(he crown, taking care nor to etpote the roots, and thm la^ 


Do not be in too big a tiuny to cover ^oua as it is best to 
have a freoe fim. 

MUtCHiNCi Ldtc this month of m early December u the 
otne to put on the pereofuil border rwleh far the winter 
after the ground fim freeiea a couple of inches deep Ap- 
plying It earlier means the chance of harboring destruenve 
field nuce which are ©a die lookoat far eamforable 
winter fpiartcn. 

Heavy mulching of reoiues a not dcnnble. AMnter pro- 
tection at leldom oeedful after the first \ ear, and when too 
tfiiet » layer a applied the rwoJt » flowriiess ralla. At 
most, apply a light mulch of ma*rofe over the root area, but 
net the crowns. \\ Mt to do this ontJ the leaves die Do noc 
use old stalks of ) our flowers ts it may help to cany dsease 
Be capectally sure to bum the nalkt of Feoues, Deiphiniaai, 
Hollyhocb, etc. Done forget to apply ■ ahovelful of ashes 
■bout each Delphinium asd read tnstnicuoDa for wtarer 
protection on page *94 


Low spots in the lawn or irvegulanoes m the ratface may 
be top-dressed now Use |pod toil, and w hen not more flias 
two iQctia of It u appbe^ the gras has a chance to come 
dirough again. 

If you have noc done so, you may etiU apply a fall com 
post itr cygny as directed on page 35 Raw bone meal a 
espeevaily gM>d for gras af appb^ at 4\is season. Ce sure to 
keep all leaves and sJI other heavy nutter off the grass as ft 
smodiera very cosily donag extrooely cold weather 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

VREHHlAkS The eady days of Novendiez bnag the bst 


CHirSANTHEMUMS When they are throagb flownnig i®* 
move the stalb at once within a few inches of the ground- 
This win h«lp root devtlopment and make diem send out 
vigorous sproQS in the spring Some way be lifted and 
heeled mco die colcUranie. Plants for potcu^ i-an be toLffl 
from the Side tprOuiS which wiU develop next May 

tUL&l ANO COOTS This IS » good tune to woifc lu|te 
uouod the Ins. Tulips may be pbneed unnl December if 
the weadier is nuld Ask your seedsman about the vaneBei 
for the rock garden. If any outdoor bulb planttn^ mxiains 


HOUSE PLANTS 

CAtSi TVuiter house plants Deed parncular care to help 
them weather the generally advene condinors. Feeding 
eveiy month with ctmccncnted plant food will help ihein. 
They beoefit by most air To secure le usdoon, try setting 
each pot in a tny of pebbles which u kept filled w idi water 
almotc to the tem level of the stones. Of course, the real 
remedy foi too dry air lies in the use of one of the modem 


pages ZiO to Z36 and then ask j our seedsman far some of the 
newer vanenes of forcuig bulbs. Hyacinths and masty others 
respond espeaally well to vanoos easy oeacmmc and wBl 
bicmn tintij Ap^ Bung in bulbs the latter part of the 
ismidi to bloom tU vnnrer 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAME 

^QrrAllESt Do not ueglect to make succesnonal sow* 
m the greenhonse of vegetable crops such as beans, 
beets, carrots, leecnee, etc. The secret ©f success u sowu^ 
in small ijoanoties and frequenilj Oumps of ihubarb caD 
ako be taken with i sharp spade, using care to get the whole 
clinnp Plant them m deep boxes, legs ot other rccepades 
or m peat moss in the comer of the cellar and they wil give 
eicellmt winter icsuIia. 

nowEi SEEDS It IS not too bte to start seeds of some 
of che more rapid-growing azinoals m rfie grrechouse for 
winter flowers. Ot these snay be nstntscQed Calhopsis, 
Ond ytoft And the ovcr-popBlar Mignonette. 
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PERENNIALS! Theie are a ntimber of popular perennials 
which force well Clumps of Coreopsis, Candjmift, Shasta 
Daisy, etc^ niij be lifted, potted and then plunged in z 
sheltered bed outside to npen properly before forang 
SWEET PEAS Sweet Peas m the greenhouse should be fed 
freely with liquid manures The first flowers to appear 
should be pinched off to conserve the plants’ strength Keep 
flie atmosphere dry at mght, 

CHRISTMAS FLOWERS Poinsetoas, Pnmulas and other hcai- 
lovmg crops intended for Christmas bloom must be forced 
evenly and not too rapidly A temperature of 75 degrees or 
even 80 degrees when plenty of moisture is available, will be 
beneficial to diem. 

SHRUBS At this amc all haidwoodcd forang plants such 
as Lilacs, Chemes, Deutzia, Wisteria, etc., should be lifted 
from their places about the grounds and placed in mbs or 
boxes for winter forang 

CARNATIONS Carnation plana should be kept supported 
and properly disbudded Never allow the benches to accu 
mulate green mold The surface of the ground ^oold be 
kept stirred Top-dress with sheep manure 

TREES AND SHRUSS 

PLANTiNC Where circumstances are such as to necessitate 
Ule planting of trees or shrubs u is well to remember 
that heavy mulching will keep frost out of the ground Thus 
we soil both around the sto« and on the proposed me can 
he kept workable until December at lease Newly planted 
ttecs (even stnall ones) require some sort of steadying sup- 
port against wind and storm Stakes or guy wires arc effec- 
ewe for this puipose, depending on the tree size These 
should be securely placed at the ome of plantmg and left 
for a year Newly planted shade trees are often injured by 
the sun during the fine winter This is called “sun scald ’ 
and u prerented by wrapping the crunk with burlap or 
paper tree wrap It is espeoally necessary on smooth bark 
tr^ecs A collar about eighteen inches high fastened about 
the base of the tree will keep its bark from being injured 
by mice or rabbits 

Shrubs which have been transplanted from the wild will 
come up much more compactly if they are cut down to the 
ground and thereby forced to send up new growth Before 
replanting, better tnm off all broken roots, cutting them 
cleanly %vuh a knife or pruning shean Berry beanng shrubs 
are most apprecuted just now Study the list on page 57 
and Order some for nett season. 

FRUiTSi Dwarf fruit trees have a double purpose lo fur- 
^hmg flowers m the spring, as well as fruit m the fall 
They are parucularly fitted to the small lot. Early in No- 
vember IS a good nme to plant most of them, especially if a 
hght mulch is applied to the rooa Apples and Pears are 
among the most sausfaaory kinds Cherries and Peaches are 
also ivailable Don’t forget to protect them at the ground 
with a tar paper collar 

EVERCtftNSi Late fall planting of evengreens is nsky This 
class of plant should always be given plenty of time to re- 
establish Its roots before the advent or really cold weather 
“I’d^tground growth Don t forvtt to supply even well 
established evergreens svith plenty of water before freeinur 
weather ^ 

■HODODENDtONSi Rhododendrons should hi' e their toota 
protected by a heavy mulch of leaves or liner Some 
^nches of pines or other evergreen thrust into the ground 
between the plants will prevent sun scald In districts where 
evergreen branches are not plenofoL m screen of pauir^ 
wooden boards, cnmstalLs or palings (woven together bs 
the method illustrated on page IJ), or burlap ntetched imt 
on ttaLes to the east aad south, will serve the purpose. See 
Chapter ^^L 


PRUNING November and December is a good tune to 
clean out the tangle of overgrown vines Cuttmg out the old 
diseased wood wtH send d^ie strength into the reauiaing 
braiKhes. It is much better to prune the flowering vines 
now, than to nsk discurbmg the lender shooc after they stan 
in die Spring Besides, there is the savuig of valuable time 
then See Chapter DC, page 83 


old branches of the blue and pink flowered variety, but re- 
member that if you cut out the neiv shooa, you will lose 
your bloom next year The dwarf pinkish Spirca (Anthony 
VVaterer) should be cut back about two thirds and dead 
wood removed Summer fiowenng Tamanx should be 
brought into shape and old growth removed Remove the 
suckers which spring up from the roos of the Lilac bushes 
and also the Snowberry Cut out the oldest stems of the 
Mockorange (Philadelphus) to the ground— the blossoms, 

c u . . .. I .t — - -t. qjijpe 

n - ■ ’ un- 

t • ■ soil 

a ■ ' uaal 


spring They may live through 


WINTER PROTECTION 

Mulches of leaves or other matenal sppbed to the plant 
before the ground is frozen often do iroeparable damage. 
More plants are lost by smothering in this manner than by 
the seventy of the weather Any plane which is injured by 
the first bght freeze of fall cannot be regarded as hardy and 
should be nken inside or at least wintered in a coldframe 

Many plans requue cold "cathet and will not grow if 
they aro not jnruilly exposed all winter Some alpines, lor 
Instance, are accustomed to mild summers and long severe 
winters Therefore, they are rather diSicuIt to handle m 
our more southerly nates Some of our hardy piano do not 
Kquuc ao) protecbon at all and the careless apphcaaon of 
mmehes about the garden sviU certainly bring havoc rather 
than the effect desired 

If we mulch with the kind of leaves which get soft and 
pack down quickly, they will soon form a heavy mass which 
will retain water and exclude air over long periods In the 
spnng these leaves tend to ferment and generate heat, wluch 
coaxes the plants into acQvny too soon exposing them to late 


nog of poultry nemng dose about the plant so that the 
ground can be covered to prevent sudden mawing while the 
evergreen leas es are not lUt the mulch be somewhat funnel 
shaped inside the nng Delphiniums require a shovel or two 
of coal ashes about their crowns, and Some atpmes or fuzzy- 
leaved p^ts need the cold but do not like water upon their 
leaves. Tor this reason we cover them wth % piece of glass. 

We illustrate some forms of windbreaks for evergreens of 
vinous kinds For best results these should also be mulched 
after a thorough ground freeze, m the manner sliown Ore- 
fuily grade the ground so that a basin is formed to hold the 
water If ihis mulch is of smnufc if saturates the provnd 
with Its fertilizing value ready for the spnng lurt If growth 
a not desired the mulch may be of leaves to prevent the 
esrsporanon of rnotstnre from the ground DeaJuoas trees 
also benefit from mulching Smooth bark trees are sul ject 
to sun scald, espeeiiUj when nrwh planted, and a wrappinif 
of boriap or heavy paper protects inem agatast this as «eu 
u the entrance of borers in the spring 
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TenJec bedding nxes mim be protected witK straw M 
11 . •- .1. ... u jiu.it »t.» fif IT bur ntcvent 


them -thout iw much and bniisc thetr batk, 

Mioy cxoQc pUnts must be covcKd wdi bMkro of Jfavo, 
ui fttdec to beep them from becoming dimp, * pcc« of *b«ct 
iron a tacked oter the basket to shed water 
With p:ttdenen and investigitois on the lookoot 

for ne%v effecuve methods end HBCenaU interesung de- 
Tclopwents occurring stoddjr The invention, a few 
ycari ago, of glass wool, made of fine threads spun from 
tnolttn %lasi. was the nsuW of » leiKh for lasuWimg m 
teruL Actmlly. the cotton baiimg bite rratcml, obtainable 


ui loU*, makes * nest, gfxid looking elastic mulch for plants 
tiue ipiicll> resent Ifcing imodicred Also this mitflij 
airmis mourure and some Light, doe* not mat down, *nd 
can be rolled np and itored between seasons, ihoi cotung 
down It* coit. Irdiould be IwndleJ with care (and glove*), 
since the uny glass thrcadi can break off *nd pcoctntc the 
tksa. . 

Anoffier new mulching ma cnal, excellent if it can »« 
cecured at a reiionibtc price cottusts of ertnberty topi and 
atentf a* cut from commercial bogs in New Enfliand. NC'*' 
Jetiey and other ceankicfry regions. The matted stiff, wiJJ 


..... . , ■ I ■ I I ■ ' 

to insure a’ good SUIT for the coming tear Carefah/ ro<l 
the Itwuucuon* on page 94 and consider them iD conjoa®* 
ooa w nh these instxuctioni. 
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GARDEN HINTS FOR DECEMBER 

“Unifr the snov} of each December are bare he can get a bcncr idea of yonr problems Be sure 

Ue btids of next year's May, remember, riiat >oa have made tlie final clean up of your grounds, r^ 

Under the snow he next year's fiow'rs, moved all plant stalks, turned off the water and drained the 

And always ahead he happy hours.” hose Be especially sure that any garden ornaments such as 

— Dquclu Maliocii urns or jars axe turned over to keep them from collecting 

water and being broken when it freezes 

GENERAL 


Now, until snow falls, is a good time to do any fillmg or 
grading about the grounds so that loose soil can settle during 
3ie coming cold months. 

Unless fallen leaves, twigs and such rubbish are kept 
cleaned out of the drains the laner arc likely to clog and 
freeze and sometimes result in destrucuve garden floods A 
final cleamng out of such places had better be done just 
before freezing weather sets in 

Manure for next j*ear’s garden should be purchased now 
It improves greatly with age and handling and it is usually 
possible to get manure in the fall, while nest 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIRDS 

Why not a Christmas tree for the birds’ Tnm the 
branches with dried fruit, suet in pme cones, and as a special 
plum pudding nc oa some packages of bud treat, so loved 
by die cananes 

Feeding the winter birds is an interesong, useful and 
humane habia Done start it if you don’t intend to keep it 
up, as they learn to depend upon it and are lost when you 
srop Some of my apartment dwelling friends save their 
melon seeds all summer to attract die saucy fellows to ihei 
wmdow sills m winter 


mnng It is unceitain Cover or protect it 
from excessive rainfall which will wash out 
valuable food elements 

Tools should be cleaned during the nett 
ninety days unol they look hkc new Any- 
one who has adopted the policy of using 
only clean toola Icnows how much easier 
they work. Read the instnicaons on page 
190 and get them in order for future 
use 

Before the winter really shots down, give 
the compost heap a final turning over with 
a fork so as to mix in die latest additions aud 
hasten their decomposition A generous 
sprinkling of hydrated lime will help things 
dong and correct any tendency to acidity 

All of the ashes from the open fires this 
winter ought to be saved for garden use in 
the spring They are a fertile source of 
potash, an essential plant food Store them I 
in watertight containers over the winter and I 
keep them dry as their strength easily leaches I 
away \Vhsn applying them in the spnng 


the bag m case you haven’t enough to meet 
jrour requirements 

Rhubarb may be forced m the cellar or 
atuc of the dwelling by planung good sized 
clumps m barrels or boxes and placmg them 
beside the furnace or chimney The soil 
should be kept moderately moist Chicory 
IS one of the best winter salad plants It can 
be forced in any ordinary cellar by plannng 
die roots in boxes and keeping them dark. 

If you expect to secure any landscape serv- 
ice this year do it now as the man you select 
will have more time to give j ou now than 
Uter m the season, and while your grounds 
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Be sore to Iceep water for them in pans that can be 
btottght inside to be ti\*wed oat. Tlus is one q{ theic chief 
needs when eiciydiuig i> frozen Gnt or sand is another, 
so have a iitde fine p^tiy giK maei w«h s«id accessible 
for them. 

A supply of sunflower hemp and nuUet seed supplemented 
with table scraps wtU take care of the food matter teiy 
nicely Suet wired to a branch is welcome to seteral speaes 
A secluded fence comer facing south nukes a pood feeding 
suQon. A platform located in an open posioon in a hemlock, 
roroce or pme tree is also very good Protect these staaons 
from cats by a band of tin twelve inches wide tacked 
around the post or nee about ux or eight feet from the 

J .. I ... .L, f 1. I .U.V .J, .. .k^.. 


satisfaction. 

Seedheads of Sunflowers, Zinnias, Cosmos, Mangolds, and 
other conunon garden flowers are granaries quickly found 
and resorted to all winter b} wrote tailed jancos, gold 
imehes, chickadees, white throated tree song and fox spar 
roevs, and many others 

The juncQ is the most prevalent of our winter bird visitors. 
He comes about October 1 and stays until the last of May 
The titne to cotivitice him he has reached a good s«^ u 
early la the fall before he u dnven by hunger to seek other 
foo^ That i& the ome to teach him to feed from yoor 
window sill and insure hu compamoostup throughout the 
wmtts Juneos are absolutely fearless and ndiate chcet m 
the garden. They come in tones of sUte^gray and are often 
lustaken fox English spaiioAV eiceepe when their outer tail 
feathers axe conspicuously flashed lo the beht 
^V'he has not thrilled to see the cardinal fluttering about 
the low branches of shruba in the spring^ \«c the writer has 
ohseived (his bird at all times of the winter He makes do 
attempt at concealment but passes most of the utne ta the 
lower undergrowth selecang a most conspicuoas perch at a 
season when color is lackiog challenging me anenuoo of the 
world >>en to the mocking bird he has the richest and 
mellowest %oice and whmle of southern songsters The 
female cardinal also Hngs but has less volume than her mate. 
The cardinal oesa in bushes laying three or foor brown 
speckled eggs m Apnl 

The goldiincK, which goes by the common name of wild 
canar) wean a brown coat in the winter bat sheds it for 
his goldfinch costume in the spring when he is ready for 
his song of ‘^er-chiCKvree 

ratf^oholaoViriyviTKCWiriiu'vvvrwnbwnirtTsarorartnir 
lunch counters and often can be taught to perch on our 
bands He can be idenCiiied by bis clearly enooctated 
“chicadee” and its vanaooas. 

PESTS 

Seeds which yon have collected iruy be placed ui dry 
r packets and put m a on box or glass lar so that they 
not only be k^t dry bat be protected from mice It b 
a Lccle too mcch croubte to place each m a separate glass 
container but a great many paper packec may be pot ui one 
dosed fruit jar It u well to conduct a monthly etamioa 
don of stored roots, bulbs and rubers to see if they are bemg 
mjtired by mice as welt as to look for signs of shnvelii^ 
from being too dry or of rotnng from too much dampness. 
If they are iprewtmg remove them to a cooler place. 


Tangled weed and grass patches nuke snug winter harbors 
from whch field mice can fonge A word to the wise 
should sufliee, but if you decide to bum our these refuges; 
choose a windless day to keep fire from spreading 


Do not scrape the bark on trees to descroy insMt pests. 
ti irtmosstble M get into the crevices where insects hibernate 
aod 111 many cases the tree is injured by removing the green 
emtet bilk. Use a suff brush or broom to temote^the 


into uusky vuiuiues ui lem uiieipiiiais ii not nutiuyCu. 
They can be broken away from the bark or the twig can be 
cut off and bamed 


Remember oni prenons suggestion poison ivy can bt 
best handled at tins tune The oil which causes the slcm 
untatioa as most nearly absent now If }ou are suscepuble 
be nire to wear gloies and wash j'otir hands with brown 
<oap after handling Sulphuric acid or copper sulphate in 
Strong solution poured upon the crowns will kill the roots 
Loosen the Coil sLghtly when it is not frozen and pour the 
poBon upon It. 

AMONG THE FLOWERS 

EULaS And kobts By this nme all the cultural work foi 
the season seems over AH tender bulbs, roots and conns 
should be safely itored where they vnll neither mold nor 
diy out. A coat of manare should be sifted over the Lobes 
of Che valley and all spring flowenng bulbs mulched widi 
leaves after a thorough ground freeze 
9COhd($ Peonies seem to flower best after a heavy eon 
oniial freeiung during the winter Do sot tnufch them or 
rotecc them anJess new I) divide and then oidy with a very 
ght mulch 

AiriNES It IS good pncDce to sow alpme seed early in 
December in an outdoor coldftame. They will not genm 
nate nndl spnng so the frame should be kept shaded and 
ventilated so that they may texmin fttnen ontil March 
Seeds may also be sown lA flats and placed in same cooTen 
•eot ouediaot locauon where they will be shaded and will 
frozen. A good covenug of snow seems to help 
lOSES B) the Utter pirt of December there should have 
been suSoent ground freezes to pemut placing manure be 
tween hdlsd-up Rosts, Do not covet the hiHj with new 
minoic. 

tO^ eAVDEH Some of the more tender rock plants may 
be protected with a thui (very thin) mulch of salt marsh 
ha) oi better evergiten boughs These should be applied 
to act as wiadbreaks Jad rhejiilatitsJihniiU Jw*zilRa.tJv tasQile 
through die mulch Now is a good tune to collect odd 
awncs for eticnding die rock garden. 

THE GARDEN INDOORS 

^ ctNEKAl CARE Much common failure of house plants is 


bttle every day Apph enough viater so that it dnps from 
the drainage hole m tte bottom of the pot. Regular a«en 
uofi each day is more likely to insure success than an occa 
smnal dioraugh w orlung over The Cohage mast be kept free 
of insects. Sponging the leaves with 3 soap solution to wh ch 
a good tobacco extract has been added will destroy white 
scale, red spider mealybug Read carefully pages 219 to 224 
and refresh your imnd on this subject. 

FERNS Ferns, palms and other house plants should be 
treated occasionally to some of the concentrated plant foods 
sold for the pvcpm Keep the surface of the soJ loosened 
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SO that Eo gretn scum forms They do best at a lemperaoue 
of sixty to seventy degrees with a weekly spray from above, 
osuig a plant synngc 

Herbs eor seasoning We want to again remind yo« of 
our suggesoon in the October calendar that pots of parsley, 
chives, rose geranium, garden sage and thyme add life to 
the kitchen window and are a welcome addiuon for season* 
mg food 

BUlBSi It IS not too late to pot some bulbs m soil or to 
force them in water It seems a long time to wait ten or 
twelve weeks for them to root but the amc soon passes and 
ptoperly handled they are easy and sure of bloom Lock 
OTer the instnictions starting with page 2J0 Don’t let the 
idea of plunging bulbs outside fnghtcn you It is quite easy 
and once tried will become a yearly habit 

INDOOR DECORATIONS An outdoor flavor can be brought 
into our hving rooms by the addition of branches kept in 
Water Small Laurel branches will last all winter and the 
Wnimon Japane^ Barberry, with its attracave bernes 
Euonymus and other evergreens, all make an etcellent 
bouquet Tty table decorations consisting of small boughs 
clipped from your evergreen trees 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS It u surprising die amount of 
Qinsonas decorations that can be made m a few minutes 
with imtenal from your own yard Oippmgs from your 
eve^teen trees and the broadleaf evcrgceen plants such as 
atimweet, Mynle, Mahoma Holly, Laorei and bemed 
airuhe lead themselves well to ihu purpose For wieaths 
fasten the spngs to wire coat hangers, bent to the proper 
Wiipe, wi^ thread or short pieces of fine wire Every gard 
eaer should have ui his tool kit a bundle of tag wires useful 


for many purposes, which can be purchased by the thou- 
sands from your stationer Spngs of White Pine, Hemlock 
and Pfitzer Jumper make nice soft wieaths, but the Hem- 
lock can only be used outside because it drops quickly in 
die heat Gamuh these ornaments with sleighbells red 
nbbon and silver tinsel Ocher suitable matenal for wreaths 
includes Fines, White and Red, Banksiana and Mugho, 
Spruces, Colorado Blue (spanngly), White, Onenal, Aibo- 
vitae (this keeps well) , Cypresses in varying shades of green. 

For sprays use Jumper with its colored bernes. Red 
Cedar, mingled with one of the broad leafed evergreens such 
as Rhododendron, Leucothoe, Galax, or a bit of Box 

For roping Balsam Fir, Pine 

f oa WINTER FOUACE A Welcome touch on a bleak winter 
day is the verdant vine of a common sweet potato growing 
in a lat of water Hold it suspended in the water, using some 
toothpicla stuck into it if necessary Kiln-dned potatoes are 
not so suiuble for this purpose, and those that have been 
sulphured are useless So get them direct from the grower 
if possible 

GREENHOUSE AND COLDFRAMES 

EQU9MENT CARE As fast is seed fiats are empued to be 
stored for the winter they should be washed and boiling 
water should be poured over them A good sod disinfectant 
(see sod stenhzation, page 1S4) will serve the same purpose 
Frames, tomato ticUuea garden scats and other wooden 
garden matenal should be painted Use good paint and 
where necessary apply two coats This is considerably 
cheaper than constant renewals 


HOW TO HAVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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MATS FOE PKAMCS Frames m which SdiU-hiidy plus are 
bong -wintered, or frames are used as growing mediiuiB 
should have some kmd of coTeniig Loose hay may be used 
but the best corenug is a jace mat. Kcnuc'inade iitas of bU 
Carpet or burlap sniffed with straw also serre the puiposei. 
Foe ml wuicer ccsuls, though, nothing cu the la 
stallaaoo of one of the electnc heanng sj-stems. 

MU CH NC Plants that are growing id benches, so<d) a$ 
Camanons, Roses, AJiurrhinttm, etc., should be mulched 
with cow manore or soil nude of etpial parts of topst^ and 
well rotted manure with a littic bone meal added. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

riAHTlN^ The pUnong of deodoous trees and shibbs 
may be eooDgued ]iist as long as the weather pemuo. Trees 
that are tp be mored wid» a fcaU of frozen earth around iheic 
roots may now have trenches dug to enarcle them atid 
facilitate the final digging later on. To guard against die 
soil ball diyiDg out, these trenches mzy be filled m with dead 
leaves ct any tough litter 


NUT TllES Hie fresh rues of Hiekoiy Burtentot and 
Black Walnut will often geznunaie qune readily li planted 
outdoors aa inch or so deep and left there oner the nruter 
TSie combined acaon of fn»t and imisnire spLs dietr hard 
shells ifld allows die root to emerge 
TEtMMiNC Tree branches that have grown so tnoch as 

• I I ■ t< • ^ . • - .« ’* V . — 


htanches for next spring Ttee •surgery may be earned <Ki 
at this tune with the grearcst ufety Be sure to follow lo- 
struecioas beginnuig on page 49 and coat all cuts of ai^ soe 
with a speoal wtmnd ditsang from your seed store or -with 
asphalnim punt or tar Prune the fnut sees. 

SHOW The weight of wet snow upon cveigreena wDl 
often bend and permsoentl) distort or hTtak them. Heavy 
scicW mow should aloays be rernored as soon as possible 
SO that the ti eak bnuches might be given Che suppoir of 
stakes or propa. 



Garden Magic Marches On 

A Supplementary Review of a Decade of Horticultural Developments 

OVERALL PROGRESS IN HORTICULTURE 


Before taking up specific phases of garden- 
|ng> starting with Pianmng, let us consider 
nefly the whole, overall picture, the new and 
gardening has come to play m 
me broad panorama of home life and dae na- 
lonal Welfare The outstanding event of the 
past decade, as well as the most tragic, was, of 
course, "World War II This, though m com 
P ete contrast to the peaceful and constructive 
art of gardening, nevertheless had a profound 
«fect on It Its first and roost direct result 
was the Victo^ Garden Program After con- 
«aerable fruitless urging by the Men’s Garden 
c-mbs of America and other groups, the Pro- 
g«m ^s finally launched in December, 1941, 
TT g Garden Conference called by the 

S Department of Agriculture to consider 
* pun ror ‘Defense” measures m ihe way of 
mcreased food production The term ‘De- 
lensc ^ -was quickly discarded m favor of ‘‘Vic- 
At first, the o^cial feeling was that 
^ore and larger farm gardens held die answer 
out It soon was made clear that a vast, largely 
untapped resevoir of vegetables and fruits ex 
the limits of small home plots m 
urban and suburban as,well as rural areas, and 
^ vacant lots that could be turned into com- 
or neighborhood allotment gardens 
fh therefore raised its sights and for 

we next five years reached out over the coun- 
organizing, stimulating, teaching, and 
Sliding citizens m all walks of life and of all 
to more abundantly and efficiently grow, 
conserve and use the garden crops needed to 
^ ®^d balanced diet Not only 

id this result m some 18 mtlhon home gardens 
each year and benefit chose who grew and con- 
sumed the vast tonnage of food produced, it 
*ho reduced considerably the demand for 
transportation, containers labor and other fac- 
tors involved in the production and distribution 
of Commercial food crops, and released great 
quantities of staple foods, like cereals, meats 


and fats, so they could be supphed to the armed 
forces, the alhed nations and the starving peo- 
ples of liberated countries 
The G H Q of the Victory Garden Pro 
gram was the Extension Service of the Federal 
Department of Agnculcure The agencies 
through which it operated included the State 
and County Extension Services, the OCD, 
AWVS, and other service organizations, garden 
clubs, garden centers, thousands of volunteer 
neighborhood leaden, horticultural societies, 
botanical gardens, and all kinds of civic and so 
cial groups Under the leadership of a Nation- 
al Victory Garden Institute, moustry greatly 
accelerated the work of large business establish- 
ments m urging and assisting their employees 
to have gardens A National Advisory Garden 
Committee was appointed to mamtain contact 
between the Department and the general pub 
he, and, up to December, 194ff, four National 
Garden Conferences were held, bringing leaders 
together to appraise results, make recommen- 
dations, formulate plans, and share the advan- 
tages and inspiration of friendly contact and 
discussion Year by year, there came a clearer 
understanding and a greater appreciation of 
the importance of the small home garden, not 
only as a part of the nation's wartime defenses, 
but also as one of its Vital, permanent resources 
and a bulwark of its security As the attitude 
of the Department of Agriculture changed and 
broadened, it gave increasing recognition to 
the needs of non farm gardeners, it is now 
endorsing plans for the expansion of the Exten- 
sion Service facilities so as to provide more hor- 
ticultural help for home owners in cities, sub- 
urbs, and villages Meanwhile, the five years of 
instruction and experience m growing food 
croTC gave millions of people a baste knowledge 
of pbnts and theur culture, introduced them to 
the merits of freshly grown quality vegetables 
and fruits, and inoculated them with a new in- 
terest and enthusiasm — that of the gardener 


as 
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Many of them 'will trant a vegetable garden as 
a part of their home grounds always, others, 
though they may ease up on food production, 
Will continue to get pleasure and profit from 
the cultivation of ornamentals 
Even if all this had onl> been a temporary re- 
sult, for the period of the eraergenc>, it tvould 
have been vrorth while. But it was more than 
that. For at the fourth Garden Conference, 


staff for the cfTeCtiv e furtherance of progress irt 
the planning and improi ement of the home, iW 
grounds, and its community” Surely it is un-' 
necessary to point out how closelj such a pro- 
posal touches, and how much promise ic holdj 
for, cser> gardener, both those of today and 
those of tomorrow 

These same years have also seen, notwith- 
standing the demands and hmdrances of war. 


in December, 194^, one of the two major sub- 
jects discussed was ‘ a permanent, general gar- 
den program as a feature of the national poLcy» 
as a means toward a nclier, fuller Me ’ The 
outcome of vigorous discussion on broad, far- 
reachmg lines was the adoption of a resolution 
pettaomng the President of the United States 
to create “a permanent advisory commission to 
secure the necessary leadership in a permanent 


a steady growth of organized activities m the 
garden and horticulcu^ field The American 
Rose Soaety, for instance, has attained a record 
membership of more than 8000, and the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, which had its small 
begi nn i n gs Jess than 20 > ears ago, now h^s some 
SO odd member clubs distributed from coast to 
coast and from border to border New special 
flower socienes are bong formed to promote 
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ie intttests of outdoor chrysanthemums, tu« mth lofty aims, this one will doubtless move 
lerous begonias, Afncan-violets, etc Reflect- slowly and may not seem to have any immedi- 
ns this increased consumer interest, commcr- ate relation to the “strictly amateur gardener” 
iial sources of seeds, bulbs, plants, and nursery for whom Mr Biles wrote Yet as a central- 
stock report unprecedented and sustained de- izuig, stimulating, directing, and advisory 
mands^nd, which is significant, increased force, concerned with the welfare and benefi- 
demands for the better quality materials cial contact of all branches of horticuture 

as the culmination of many throughout the Umted States (and, ultimately, 
bought and planning, there was es- be it hoped, throughout the United Nations), 
tabhshed, in Cleveland, Ohio, m October, 1946, ic is bound to have tremendous influence for 
another conference of leaders in their upon every person and thing touched by 

‘TT o'^S^nization or movement called horticulture It will brmg about or contribute 
United Horticulture” designed to realize the to improvements even beyond those noted in 
coordmation, increased strength and usefulness, the following pages and to all developments 
and mutual welfare of all horticultural mter- designed to benefit everyone concerned with 
«ts those of individuals, organizations, and gardens and plants, and with all the activities, 
— amateur, professional, cotnmer- materials and operations involved m the mag- 
> and scientific. Like all big movements ical art of gardening 


modern thought and modern CARDEN PLANNING 

have brought marked trends in by people who seek rest and change from the 
disc *^ 4 °^ principles and pracuces tunnoil of business or ci^ life, provision for 

Pter^^^ ^ Chapter I of “Garden Magic ” real outdoor hvmg—cookmg and eating, enter- 
inent th ^ summed up m the state- taming, relaxation and fun — rather than, or in 

more design seems to be becoming addition to, intensive homculcural activity, the 

of a in 4 expression of philosophy and inclusion of food plants (many of whitii are 

jjj oue of life, rather than a matter of mere defimtely ornamental) among the flowering 
thou K ” In other words, more sorts, or of the vegetable plot as an intrinsic part 

usabU ^ ** b®“i8 &ven to the purpose and ofthegardenasa whole, the realization and use 
ive ^ S^rden plan than to its attract- of vistas and attractive objects beyond the con- 

py Ppsaran^ on paper or as an example of fines of tlic garden so that they become part of 
Tr landscape authority the garden picture, the careful study and m 

m e^ff * ^ Satden design are freer, more casual creased use of native plant materials — ^both be- 
more m sympathy with our fast- cause they ‘ belong” m the locahty and because, 
’pS than many people realize ” As being adapted to it, they can be grown success 
u ^^* 1 - mentions several guideposts fully with less trouble, and the choice of plant 
^“‘^^how people are thmlung and you materials for particular effects on the basis of 
n use to advantage mplannmg home grounds the value of all their characteristics — form, 

habit, color of bark or stem foliage texture. 
Among these trends are Arrangement of etc as well as the more commonly emphasized 
e outdoor space for maximum usefulness, en- flower and fruit qualities 
ioyment, the retaining of as much as posable The importance of planning home grounds 
I the character and mdividuality of the site, tnaivancCi and of including provision for their 
close relationship between the rooms of the development in the budget for a future home 
ousc and the garden areas outside them, so as is being increasingly realized Many families, 
o make the garden, m effect, simply an exten- even though inexpcneccd m home making, give 
ion or expansion of the indoor living space, some attenuon to figuring on construction 
“^imum provBion for privacy and quiet soh- costs, taxes, perhaps an architect’s fee, essential 
«ufle, especially when the garden is to be used fumuhings and the decorating of the rooms jn 
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the house, but fiequcntly not until they arc 
actuiUy established m the new^ home do they 
recognttc the need of “doing something” to the 
surroundings By that tmJe, m many cases, 
they have exhausted their funds and are unable 
to pay for professional advice to make up for 
their lack of knowledge of -what to do, not to 
menooa necessary plant materials If, instead, 
they secure, at the outset, even a simple basic 
plan, devdoped along the Lnes discussed in 
Chapter I, it will prove a sound mvestmeat, 
for It will serve as a gmde fox gradual, syste- 
matic, step by step garden-making over the 
years, and will prevent the nuking of mistakes 
which are always costly and often difficult to 
correct later With such a plan, even if the 
building of the house cannot be started, the 
grading, building of walks, drives and terraces, 
and much of the permanent planting can often 
be done, thereby saving anywhere from a few 
months to years. Of course, if this is done, it is 
essential that the subsequent budding opera 
UODS are closely sui>erviscd so as to avoid injury 
to established trees, shrubs, etc^ 

The picture on page 300 illustrates this 
recommended planning of the garden to meet 
the needs, castes, and habia of those who use it. 
If 1 C IS to be pnmardy a place m which chil- 
dren are to grow up and play safely and hap- 
pily, plantings of fancy flowers, roses and other 
thorny boshes, water plants and various horti 
cultural features will have to be sacn£<«d for 
play space and to prevent injury to the young- 
sters and unintentional damage to the plants. 
If much entertaining is to be done, shaded ter 
races and outdoor cooking and eating areas will 
be important, probably a baxbecue or outdoor 
fireplace (discussed on page 522) will be want- 
ed If elderly persons, mvahds, or people who 
have httle time or inclmation for constant gar 
den work are to be considered, the plantings 
sho uld he of trees, shrubs and perennials that 
will provide peaceful, restful spots with a mm 
imum of care. If, on the contrary , the f asffiy 
includes ardent gardeners, tl^re should be pro- 
vision for flower beds, vegetable plots, hotbeds, 
perhaps a greenhouse or a work shed where ex- 
periments can be earned on, and other features 
of a hobby nature. 

Under such an analysis the usual rdative rm 
portance of lawns, hedgerows, borders and oth- 
er fca*Tires may be modified The mowmg of a 
bwn, tnmmmg of edges, and the shearmg 


of hedges are three of the most tnstftenc 
“chores” m gardening If there ts doubt that 
sufficient labor will be available, it will be ad- 
visable to Cut down the area in grass and in- 
crease that in paving or gravel, to subsunite 
walls, fences or trellises for much of the hedg- 
ing, and otherwise keep the place on a more 
self-susuinmg basis. Moreover, a flagged ter- 
race or concrete parking space that can also be 
used for clothes-drymg, games, etc. will be 
usable sooner after rams, during the winter, 
and at many other times w hen a stretch of fine 
ttirf Will be maceessible. 

There is a good deal of talk about “modem” 
gardens to £t the modern developments m 
house architecture, but ic is doubtful if there 
has been any agreement as to just what it 
means. Builders are able to use new materials, 
such as plywood, Wallboards, plastics, glass 
products and so on, whereas garden jnakerr, 
while frequently offered new, unproved vane- 
tics, must w ork with the same general hoc of 
plant matcnals To some extent these can be 
modified in fonn by pruning, tcatmng espalier- 
mg, etc.; and they can be arranged in differ- 
ent ways with relation to the garden structures, 
which also can be varied much as the dwelling 
can. But an the last analysis it would seem as 
though the “modenuty” of a garden design de- 
pended more upon the attiiude and outlook of 
the individual who plans and uses it than upon 
the plants and their placement. Probably the 
most satisfying results will always come from 
the application of restraint and good taste, so 
that the garden will really fit the home of 
which It IS a part — meaning the ate, the geo- 
graphical location, the dimate, and the mem- 
bers of the household and their activities, as 
wcU as the house itself 

One novel method of working out garden 
plans that cames the suggesoons of Air Bdes 
a bit farther and fliat can be decidedly enjoj 
able and interestmg, is die so called ‘ spatial 
planning” technique illustrated on page 303 
As out^ed by Thomas J Baird of Corrib 
Umvexaty m T-be American Home for Sep- 
tember, 1541, It consistsamply of working out 
a plan in thr^ dimensions, with little blocks to 
represent buildings, and twigs, bits of sponge, 
pebbles, and so on to represent plants, boulders, 
trees, etc. Let these objects be of a size that 
Will Klate to the dimensions of a sheet of card- 
board or plywood m about the same way the 
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actual objects would relate to the size of your 
plot; then set out to create a composition that 
^ have pleasing forms and proportions. In- 
stead of working on the flat surface of a ground 
plan, which gives no idea of the height of a 
tree or shrub, or the equally flat surface of an 


elevation or cross section, which ignores mass or 
bulk, you achieve, in miniature, a simplified re- 
production of the actual conditions. And, says 
Mr. Baird, it is surprising how, almost uncon- 
sciously, the average person tends to develop 
satisfying designs when using this method. 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT SOIL MANAGEMENT 


^ Robably the most notable recent trend here 
IS the increasing attention ^at is being given 
to the vital problem of soil conservation. Great 
progress has been made in the last 15 years 
through the efforts of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
yon Ser^ce; hundreds of Districts have been 
lormed by farmers who work together to 
improve their practices, and fine work is being 



done by public spirited organizations such as 
the Friends of the Land. And yet this country 
is still losing annually some 500,000 acres of 
much needed crop land as a result of needless 
soil erosion caused by ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. This is not only a farm problem. You 
can see erosion forces at work everywhere, even 
in backyard gardens, wherever the land slopes 
and where steps are not taken to prevent the soil 
from being washed away, perhaps into streets 
and gutters where it serves no useful purpose, 
perhaps onto a neighbor’s property, where it 
may Income a serious nuisance. 

The basic principles of good land use are the 
same whether on farm, ranch, or plantation, or 
in an orchard, home garden or vegetable plot. 
iTiey consist of: first, keeping the soil covered 
(with either growing vegetation or some kind 
of raulch) so as to prevent its being carried 
away by the action of water or the force of 
wind (aided usually by gravity) ; and, second, 
keeping the soil supplied with absorbent humus 
or organic matter which takes up and holds 
moisture for the use of plants and permits any 
excess to seep away slowly instead of running 
off over the surface, and also, as ic decays, adds 
to the soil’s store of plant food elements. "With 
these two practices in operation, it becomes 
easier to carry out anodier important task, 
namely, the maintaining of an adequate supply 
of nutrients, as by the addition of manures, 
commercial fertilizers, etc., by rotating crops, 
providing drainage, and so on. Unless these 
practices are followed, the problem of keeping 
up sod fertility becomes a losing fight. 

On page 307 are shown graphically some of 
the phases of this soil management struggle, in- 
cluding things that every gardener can do to 
help win it, for his own benefit and that of his 
fellows. Note that the planting and cultiva- 



tion of crops up and down a slope contributes 
direct!]^ to erosion; note how, by contrast, 
planting on contours — that is, around the face 
of a slope — tends to check it and enable rain* 
fall and melting snow to sink into the ground. 
Note how soil can be “anchored” by grawing 
crops (which may consist of trees, pasture 
grasses, grams, or, in the home garden, a cover 
crop of r} e or clover) ; how it can be protect- 
ed by a mulch of straw, leaves, litter of any 
kind, or even, as is sometimes done, by means 
of closely laid stones or strips of heavy weather- 
resistant paper spread between the rows or 
around the growing plants. 

Victor)' gardeners have discovered other vir- 
tues In mulches that will undoubtedly tmkc 
them 3 permanent feature of many gardens. 
Applied on a freshly cultivated soil surface be- 
tween rows of vegetables, a loose, thick mulch 
will keep the ground cool, loose, and more ab. 
sorbent; check the loss of moisture by evap- 
oration; prevent the spattering of sod and the 
spread of certain plane disease spores, and pro- 
vide a clean surface foe such fruits is tomatoes, 
squishes, cucumbers, and the Uke to rest on. 
Some of these same benefits obtain in the rose 
garden or the perennul or shrub border, and 
they become greater where the sod is hghc, and 
sandy, and when the weather hoc and dry. 
Much discussion was occasioned a few years 
ago, in gardening and farming circles, by the 
appearance of a book, "Plowman’s Folly”, 
which was at first taken to be a blanket indict- 
ment of moldboard plowing and of all deep til- 
lage of the soiL As such, it was violently op- 
posed by advocates of trenching and double 
digging and by others who resented any ques- 
tioning of the traditional fame of the plow. 
Under more careful scrutiny, the book beMmes 
more a recommendation of shallow tillage and 
the improvement of the sod from the top doWii 
as a means of handling poor, shallow, impover- 
ished land where there is no strong subsod to 
work on and where the mcorporanon of large 
quantities of manure, fertihaers and other sod 
modifiers is out of the question. In this light. 


shallow cultivation as a way to keep the surface 
sod supphed with humus Related to all thjs 
are tiie prmaples that underhe a type of gar- 
dening and farmmg that is called, “Orgamc,” 
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“Natural,” “Biodynimlc” and by other name?* 
They all boil down to emphaslung the return- 
ing to the sod of cvery^ng possible that U 
taken from it; the use of carefully prepare^ 
compost rather than raw manures or core? 
crops; limited use of chemical or chcrtiically 
prepared fertilizers and spray materials; special 
attention to the providing of sod conditions 
conducive to the growth and activity of earth- 
w'onm and, os a corollary, the utilization of 
catthwortm ss both an indicator of soil qualit)' 
and an aid in improving its condition. As fre- 
quently happens in connection with any pro- 
posal or philosophy that goes counter to Jon^ 
established, long accepted theories, the argu- 
ments for and against these recommendation^ 
have included some expressions and claims that 
sound pretty extravagant. On the other hand» 
there is much justification for measures that ar^ 
aimed at preserving the soil as a living thing, if 
a link in a natural chain of life phenomena* 
Irrespective of the details discussed in “Plow^ 
man’s Folly” or involved in any particular kin^ 
of “natural gardening,” great good is being ac- 
complished by bringing these subjects to thtf 
attention of more people and by snmuUtinS 
thought and action about the vita! problems of 
soil minagemenc, land me, the relation of soJ^ 
and crops to human health, and all the other” 
aspects of the conservation of natural and na- 
tional resources. 

Don’t think for a minute that these matters 
don’t involve )ok, as a home gardener. They 
do. Partlybe^use^ourhcalthandwelfareace 
concerned; and partly because, on your small 
garden area, you can practice good sod man- 
agement and experiment with new methods 
more easily dian cana fawner with many acres 
to look after. As pointed out in “Garden 
hlagic,” 3 constant supply of compost is a boon 
m any garden and an economical, convenient 
way to dispose of refuse. 'VTithhome food pro- 
duction haded as a security precaution of major 
importance, and gardening as an outstanding 
contribution to the physicri and mental stam- 
ina of people of all ages, k behooves us all to 
make the most of developments that irill in- 
crease our gardening effiaency. 

Before getting away from the subject of soil 
fertility, remember that, m addition to tie 
methods of testing soil for acidity discussed on 
pages 73 and 74, there are now various ways of 
ascertaining the amounts of the several impor- 
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mt plant food elements in soil These range 
rom complicated electrical laboratory proced- 
res adapted only to the needs of scientists, to 
he manipulation of a few chenucal reagents, 
cst tubes, and color charts to be compared 
ith sod solutions (See illustration, page 314) 
Hus sort of testmg can be done by any garden- 
and, frequently, definitely 
itlpful results At the same time, just as ac- 
-urate weather forecasting requires more than 
a reading of a barometer and a glance at the 
’“Yi so the determination of the fertilizer needs 
^f a particular piece of sod, at a particular tunc, 


for a certain crop, depends on more than stir- 
ring up some sod m water and notmg the color 
changes that follow the addition of certam 
acids to the liquid The nitrogen content of 
even a good sod, for instance, may vary from 
season to season, according to moisture condi 
tions, crop growth, bacterial action m breaking 
down manures and humus, etc So, if you 
want to make sod testmg one of your means to 
better gardening, by all means do so, but study 
the reults in relation to other observations and 
conclusions Don’t look to them for the entire, 
all-sufficient answer to your questions 


LAWNS AND THEIR CARE 


You w^ find plenty of references to the 
^ important single feature of 

tfte home grounds, and certainly a good one is 
^ we can take deserved pnde 
C IS both a carpet and a background for the 
mer furnishings of the garden, and equally 
J^portanc whether viewed from witlun the 
from the adjommg properties or the 
But since there is no such thing as a 
• -j — ifRuung lawn, it becomes necessary, as 
iready pointed out, to develop a system of 
w good condition with the least pos 
lOle Care There are various ways to acmeve 
at result, some of them results of quite recent 
aevelopnaents 

The preparation of a deep, fertde, well 
arained seed bed, as well covered by Mr Bdes, 
ts of fundamental importance So is the selec- 
mixture of lawn grass seeds for 
tne locality, sod type, exposure, density of 
made, etc Many of the State Agricultural 
■i^pcnment Stations have worked out and will 
recoi^end on request particular mixtures, 
also the better seed firms and several recognized 
Jawn seed specialists can supply mixtures that 
Will ^ve results under special conditions It 
inust be remembered that, m inflationary tunes, 
the prices of good articles nse even higher, pro- 
than those of lower qudity mer- 
chandise So don’t give m to the temptation 
to buy cheap grass seed in the hope that (hts 
^tne ■jou ore really getting a bargain, or that 
by sowing cheap seed extra thick you t^l make 
»ip for lack of quality (Actually, a lot of 



chaff, dirt, weed seeds, etc distributed where a 
lawn is wanted is worse ilian a httle ) 

In the lawn grass field, two recent mtroduc- 
tions have attracted considerable notice One 
was of a grass of southern origm (botanically 
2oyua matrella) which is said to be completely 
hardy as far north as southern Connecticut, 
although It turns brown with the first severe 
frost and is somewhat slow m regaining its 
green color m spring It makes a dense, hand 
some turf and u claimed to be endurmg under 
hard use, free from pests and diseases, and re 
sistanc to heat and drought There has abo 
been developed by a Department of AgneuI 
nire scieniisi, a strain of creeping red fescue 
•which also IS able to survive drought, hot sun 
sod deficiencies, and hard usage, and which is 
said to be highly resistant to a fungous disease 
(anthracnose) which at times attains epidemic 
proportions m attacking red fescue seedmgs 
Since the fescues are one of the grasses looked 
to to supplement or take the place of Kentucky 
blue grata where it does not do well, or when 
seed supplies are short, a new strain of this sort 
offers rum possibilities 

Given a lawn well established, one of the first 
maintenance activities that comes to mmd is 
mowing, and here modern gardeners have sev- 
eral dungs to be thankful for ■^xillIe the un- 
derlying mechanical principles of lawn mowers 
have not changed greatly, there have been a 
number of recent refinements Rubber tires on 
mowers, as on garden wheelbarrows, are now 
standard equipment and make for easier oper- 
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ation as well as less noise — whicli is appreciated 
bj others as well as the operator’ Precision 
machining, stimulated perhaps by the entrance 
of former war supplies factories into the fieW 
of lawA mowers and other implements of peace, 
has resulted m less noisy gears and driving 
mechanism, the use of aluminum and other 
materials has made for less weight with no sac- 

, , t , t r * 1 . r j 


and other improvements (some of which arc 
shown m the illustratioa on page 510) wiU be 
increasingly appreciated as they become famil- 
iar to increasing numbers of gardeners 
Some of you, with larger areas to care for, 
Will welcome new types of power mowers, 
using electricity or the ubiquitous small gaso- 
line engine ^veral styles of horizontal cut 
ting mowers are coming onto the market, in 
which one or more whirling bbdes, more or less 
like Aosc of a venulating fan, earned below 
the Ixidy of the xnachme, do the shearing In 
some cases, this type of machine is sold espe- 
cially for cutting tall grass and weeds, other 
makes are designed and recoounended for the 
close mowing of regulation turf, the pome be 
mg made Aat they will cut right up to, and 
over the edges of, lawns and along walks and 
flower beds, sod cannot damage the base of 
shade trees Speaking of grass edges, there have 
also been improvements made m the familiar 
sickle or grass hook and m edging shears which, 
onginally almost identical with the sheepman’s 
shears, have become efficient overgrown scissors 
that can be operated either at short range or by 
means of an extension handle and gnp that 
saves the operator’s back. (See sketches on 
page 314 ) 

As explained m Chapter HI of the book, the 
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interval rrouaoiy me lueai arrangcmeni 
would be a permanent watering system con 
trolled by a device comparable to a diermostat, 
that would turn the water on for a certaus 
period when, the soil reached a certain degree 
of dryness, but what woiJd prevent needless 
waste of water if a storm broke just after the 
system went into action! Of course, under- 
ground sprinkler systems are not mere theory 


In California and other regions of extended 
hot, dry conditions, and on numerous estates 
throughout tlic country, such an arrangemerit 
IS practical, popular and a great time and labor 
saver A \ aluable detail is a sprinkler valve of 
the “pop-up” type, which rises from a trap 
door when the water is turned on but at other 
times IS submerged below the lawn surface un- 
der a hinged cover which offers no obstruction, 
to the mower In cold regions, where such a 
system would not be used in wmter, the piping 
must be so laid that it can easily be drained 
thoroughly, or :t must be put below frost hne, 
which will involve considerable expense 
There has been a good deal of activity in the 
field of portable sprinklers, so that a type can 
be had to fit almost any condition, taste orpnee 
specification. Among the newer models (some 
of which are shown on page 310) are whirling 
sprinklers which, anomalous as it may seem, are 
guaranteed to cover square or rectangular pat- 
terns so as to avoid wetting paths and steps 
One make is adjustable so *35 to cover areas 
of vanous shapes, another has a hinged metal 
base, part of which can be raised to form a 
shield to protect anything on that side from, the 
water Still another intnetiing machine con- 
sists of a pair of Jong revolving arms mounted 
on two heavy wheels with corrugated mm and 
a third, channeled wheel pivoted in front. The 
water power not only spins the arms but also 
turns a shaft and operates ratchets which work 
on cams on the dnve wheels and make the af- 
fair move slowly but steadily forward The 
small wheel is set over the hose, which forms a 
track along which the sprinkler progresses un- 
til a pre set trigger » reached, when the water 
15 shut oS and the action ceases 
"While On the subject of watering devices, 
mention xmght be made of the porous, canvas 
hose two or more inches m diameter, useful in 
watering beds, borders, rock gardens and other 
areas where a slcrw seepage of water raAer 
a spray is wanted, also a device (shown on page 
314) for supplymg a considerable volume of 
water around the base of a bush or plant with 
out washing or gullymg the soJ T^ consists 
of a hollow rod about four feet long, one end 
o^wh-eh isctt-rhe.-l to r'u I-t' .. uh'lt* :! "" 

ro."i bV s .'T 'ii.ii-v.. !:!*•• ii v- t.-cii 

I r p! 5"^ I'lioi’jh i-hil: tl*.' u.icr 

emerges wi^ none of Its original velocity For 
getting water down to the roots of shrubs and 
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wjih a mln’muRi of Ijlx)r and wastage, 
twfc arc s<\cfal fomij of a sub. surface device 
consisting of a hilf.inch mcul spear withhrfea 
3nd. at Oie otlier end, a 
nandfe, ul\c and hose connection. By tum- 
Jf’S on die v.-atcr jliyluly as il« end it thrust 
into the soil )*ou can case it quickly down to 
^^«ircd depth, when tlw flow is adjusted ac- 
‘^S to liie nature and permeability of the 


esitably, will be gadgets made to scU rather 
tiun to serve, offered without the benefit of 
careful testing by practical gardeners. Surplus 
war materlah, such as aluminum, will be turncil 
into nesv channels; already excellent, light, 
sturdy trow els and weeding forks of iliis metal, 
and handy lawn nkes (like the left hand one 
of the three shown on page J14) arc avail* 
able. Of the other two lasvn rakes shown in 



» of this sort of waicnng will sup- 

a water where it is actually needed than 

longer period of promiscuous 
^ flooding; also holes so made can be filled 
j 5*^®® *°od which can then be put into solu^ 
snM application of the watering 

P^r. (This tool IS illustrated on page >10 ) 
_^^Onversion to peace tune industrial actlvj- 
IS going to bring new time and labor saving 
to M P market. Many 

be efficient and worth while, but some, in- 


the same illustration, one has a divided, hinged 
head designed to pick up leaves, and trash as 
well as collect it; m the other, the -width of the 
head ran be varied by sliding its base alone the 
A 4 r 


WM.1 ..vwj %>iuv.u we wui liKC up 
shordy) are, m their respective areas, Japanese 

beetle grubs ar-^ * rn 

the insect thai 
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Middle Vest) Fomuiateljr, the so-called 
milky disease, which can be introduced mio a 
Japanese beetle infested area in the form of a 
powder made of the ground up larvae of dis- 
eased beetles, is proving an even more effeeme 
and satisfactory control measure than was the 
poisoning of soil with lead arsenate. The once 
serious threat to lawns and golf courses has thus 
lost much of Its menace. Gardeners fearful of 
Japanese beetle damage should consult their 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations or ap- 
ply directly to the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plane Quarantine of the U S Department of 
Agriculture, at Vashington, D C, 

Oiinch bug injury has become a real problem 
in lawns of the eastern part of the country and 
may still be the cause for some of the brown- 
ing and turf killing attnbuted to other causes 
Here, too, there are several modem control 
measures They include the use of tobacco 
dust or a strong nicotine and soap solution, a 
dustmg of rotenonc pow dee close down around 
the roots of the infested grass, and, as a result 
of recent discoveries, the application of DDT 
or anochec new insecticide, sabadJla, both of 
which are discussed farther on Infestations of 
this minute creatute can be identified only b> 
getting down on the ground, parting the grass 
blades, and discovering the little bxowxush bogs 
at work on the grass close to the sOiL 
Weed control Of course, the best way to 
have a weedlesi lawn ts to make the soil condi- 
tions so attractive to grass, and to establish such 
a fine thick stand of turf that weeds cannot get 
a foothold But sometimes they do, and It may 
be easier to get nd of them than stare over agau 
and build A better lawn. If the invader is crab 
grass, there does not seem to be yet any ea^ 
way to victory, just read the directions on page 
36 and make up your mind to fight it out to a 
finish But i£ you have dandelions, plantain, 
or any of a number of broadleaved weeds to 
fight, you can rejoice that “something new has 
been added ’ to the gardener’s arsenal, namely 
the selective weed killing material 2,4-D 
That name is a convenient label for one of the 
hormone, or growth regulating, substances 
about which much has been heard of late years 
Called by chemists 2 4 dichlorophenovyacetic 
acid, it was discovered some years ago , but only 
recently Was it found that, m certain con 
centrations, it serv^ not to promote plant 
growth, but to mduce such a rapid consump 


tion or depletion of a plant’s food reserves as to 
bung about its death in from two to four or 
SIX weeks Furthermore, properly used, it af- 
fects different kinds of plants m varying de- 
grees, so that, when sprayed on a weedj lawn, 
ic wiU destroy many jf not all of the broad- 
Icavcd weeds, but leave the desirable grasses un- 
injured Smec these facts have been revealed, a 
number of proprietary materials containing 
2,4-D as their active agent have been put on 
the market under various trade names Because 
they vary in composition and arc offered in 
various forms, they require careful handling, 
and the directions accompany mg the package 
should be carefully read and explicitly fol- 
lowed As with other recently discovered 
chemicals useful in horticulture, all the facts 
about 2,4-D are not yet known, even to scien- 
tists, so It IS impossible to make complete and 
positive statements about it. Gardeners should 
watch for the latest authoritative announce 
menu However, on the basu of known facts 
the following summary and recommendations 
would seem to be m order 

1 — ^A solution containing as little as o* 
of 2,4-D m 10 gallons of w atcr (1 to 1000 by 
weight) when used as a spray is deadly to many 
species of broadleaved plants including Dan- 
dehon, plantain, lawn pennywort, Japanese 
honeysuckle, false strawberry, annual morn- 
ing glory, daisy, heal all, duckweed, poke- 
weed, ragweed, curled dock, burdock, pig- 
weed, wJd mustard, wild lettuce, and annual 
sow thistle Others, including some perennials 
and even woody plants such as poison ivy, are 
known to be more or less affected and will 
doubtless m time be found to succumb to solu- 
tions of the proper strength. 

2— Bent grasses appear susceptible to injury, 
anJ -white and other clovers are hlled byst la 
the concentration, advised, it does not affect 
other grasses, including, imfortunately, crab 
grass, quadigrass, Johnmn grass, sedges etc. 

3 — The solution should be applied as a spray 
in sufficient quantity to wet the foliage ^or 
oughly, on lawns, 4 to f gallons per 1000 sq 
ft. are rccorarnended Treatments should be 
made in late spring or early fall when ^e grass 
is growing vigorously, if a spring treatment is 
not wholly successful, a second apphcation can 
be made after two or three mon^ When a 
bad infestation is destroyed, it is advisable to 
topdress and fertilize the lawn and reseed the 
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thm spots so as to develop a thick sod that will 
resist future weed invasion 
4— While 2,4-D is apparently harmless to 
human beings and animals, non toxic to the 
soil, and not corrosive to spray equipment, it is 
mt selective as to broadleaved plants Hence 
care must be taken to prevent the spray from 
reaching vegetable crops, flowermg plants, 
shrubs and other desirable materials Also, 
since a very small amount remaimng in a spray- 
er may be sufficient to injure or kill plants 
when, later, a protective spray is applied widi 
the same equipment, the sprayer should be 
nnsed several times with water and a soda solu- 
tion after 2,4-D has been used m it Better 
still, a sprayer should be bought and kept solely 
for this purpose, using other equipment for ap- 
pl;^g insecticides and fungicides 

Tests made in New York State indicate that 
2,4-D sprayed on. ragweed in August will 
prevent the development of pollen. If this is 
50, and if patches of this pest can be treated 
Without jeopardizmg valuable plants m the 
Vicinity, results of great importance to hay- 
offerers should result 

Other weed killers. TTus seems the place 
to mention other weed control methods, some 
of which are described by Mr Biles while oth- 


ers have developed qmte recently For some 
tune salt brme, borax, and various acids, espe- 
cially crude sulphuric, have been used, but 
always with certain risks and disadvantages 
Where caustic herbicides are applied to drives, 
tennis courts, etc there is always a chance that 
they may be earned m solution to the roots of 
surroundmg grass, flowers or shrubs And a 
soil made sterile to the growth of weeds, needs 
a long period of reconditioning before desu’able 
plants can be grown in it The development 
of various chlorate preparations which, when 
dusted or sprayed on the foliage of poison ivy, 
Japanese honeysuckle and other undesired 
growth, are absorbed and carried to all parts 
of the plants, killing them without affectmg 
the sod, was therefore hailed as a great advance 
Then followed the development of another 
chemical, ammonium sulfamate (now sold as 
Animate), with the same properties but the 
added advantage of not presenting the fire 
hazard involved in that materials wet with 
chlorates become inflammable Both types of 
materials have a place in weed extermination, 
if used with care and judgment However, 
they are no respecters of desirable plants, since 
they have none of the selective attributes of 
the newest mumiions m the field 


SOMETHING ABOUT HORMONES IN GARDENING 


The use of certain hnrmones w growth reg- 
ulating substances in rooting cuttings is dis- 
cussed on page 205 of “The Complete Book,” 
field, too, there have been remark- 
able developments of practical interest to gar- 
deners, probably they are but the forerunners 
Or stranger things to come The definition of 
a hormone m “The New Garden Encyclope- 
dia IS "A substance produced m one part of 
Plsot that affects the function or regulates 
the action of another part . Because of 
their characteristic actions, they are sometimes 
^pularly referred to as ‘chemical messenger/ ” 
chemists are able to make or isolate cer- 
tain chemicals with more or less similar prop 
^les, so they, too, are loosely called hormones 
The weed kiUuig 2,4 D discussed above, is an 
example, m fact, it was at first studied because 
of the way in which it modified or distorted the 
growth of test plants without killing them 


hSeoJswhjle other suhst^xices WJth hsg and 
complex chemical names have been founti to 
have other useful effects, so they, too, form the 
active ingredients of vanous commercial, 
trade-marked products now available through 
seed and garden supply channels One of the 
earliest, as noted by Mr Biles, promoted the 
formation of roots on cuttmgs More re(:ent 
preparations are used (I) to stimulate the re- 
covery of established plants after being trans- 
planted, (2) to delay the development of a 
layer of cells m the stems of fruits and leaves 
which causes them to npen and fall — thereby 
makmg it possible for fruit growers to lessen 
the “June drop” and to keep a fruit crop on 
the trees until it gams full color or can be har- 
vested more convemently, (3) to cause the 
settmg and development of fruits without the 
necessity of the blossoms bemg pollmated— 
thus makmg posnWe a maximum fruitmg of 
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hollj twlies, tomato* cucumber and sijui^ 
plants, etc. and the development of scedlaf 
fruits whicli, m some cases, are superior in 
eating or canning qualit) to the ordinary, fer- 
tdiicd, seed-bcanng kinds, (4) to cause the 
premature shedding of fobage, as m the case 
of fruit or rose plants that can thus be “npen- 


to them. Many questions base >ct to be 
anssscred; many relationships and indirect 
effects hasc jet to be explored, many conclu- 
sions and specific recommendations has c >et to 
be v/orked out Sometimes, as Mr, Bdes re- 
minds us in hi5 Preface, “A little knov, ledge is 
a dangerous tlung” So, in the we of the new 
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See pis^ >14 for «tl>cr bLor nmx. 


ed off” and put m storage for winter and early 
spring sale wid» less d«lay 

All this progress offers much to amateur gar- 
deners as well as commercial plant growers and 
orchardiscs, but it ^ould be realized that some 
of the scientific principles involved are not yet 
fully understood even by the technicians d<»est 


chemical aids to gardening, as m all activities 
related to Ae hfe processes o£ plants and ani- 
mals and the immutable laws of nature, read 
carefully, observe closely, test cautiously, use 
sensibly, and take every opportumty to 
your foldings and results with your fellow gar- 
deners and with expert boiticultunsts. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS AND THEIR PROTEaiON 


Vc have already mentioned one helpful Im- 
plement m the care of woody plants, namely, 
the sub surface watering device illustrated on 
page 310 Another aid for the planter of 
young trees, shown m the same drawing, is a 
handy guard or protector against rabbits and 
field mice which often gnaw and girdle the 
bark at or near the ground level ^^nlc cyl- 
inders of asire cloth or wrappings of heavy 
paper can be used, a recent handy development 
u a length of strong, springy, wcather-rcsiscanc 
fibre board material After being cut to a con- 
venient height, It IS sprung around tlie tree 
trunk and mrust an inch or two mto the soil 
to discourage burrowing rodents Fitting 
snugly, It expands as the tree grows and will 
protect a trunk up to about three inches in di- 
ameter, by which time the bark is ordinarily 
enough to resist rodent attacks 
Surt cys f ollotv mg two destructive hurricanes 
that swept across portions of the North Atlan- 
tic States Within recent years revealed condi- 
trons that offer useful suggestions to home 
planters of shade trees It was found that 
along the seaboard, where a shallow topsoil is 
often underlain by loose gravel and sand, many 
trees that were blown over had root systems 
almost like pancakes — that is, of considerable 
breadth but a depth of only a foot or so Ob- 
viously, they had been planted in shallow holes 
and forced to send their roots laterally in search 
of food and moisture The moral is that a tree, 
should be planted m a good 
hole filled with soil rich in both plant food 
and humus Then, as it grows, it will send its 
roots down and establish a deep, as well as a 
broad, anchorage There was also much evi 
dence m trees that had been broken off, of the 
inevitable effects of careless or unintelligent 
pruning Decay had entered through long 
s^bs, unprotected pruning wounds or cracla 
ihat had developed where bad crotches were al- 
lowed to remain, m many cases, it had made its 
way into the mam limbs and trunks making the 
trees unable to resist heavy wmds that sound 
trees could survive Of course there is nothing 
nw here except the additional emphasis it 
places on the good practices advocated in Ac 
body of this volume 

Scientists are proceeding wiA Aeir investi- 


gations mto more effective methods of pro- 
tecting trees against insect pests and diseases, 
and of overcoming nutritional deficiencies, and 
intcrcstmg results can be looked for Years 
ago, a popular practice with “quack” tree doc- 
tors was to offer, for a nominal sum, to inject 
into the gullible home owner’s trees a secret 
preparation that was ‘ guaranteed ’ to cure or 
prevent any troubles that might threaten them 
Today, careful experiments arc being made 
with various injection techniques designed to 
introduce plant food elements and protective, 
insect killing or disease controlling substances 
directly into the sap circulation of trees, thus 
paralleling m a sound, beneficial way to earlier 
fake treatments Such methods are not yet 
within reach of the average gardener, so his best 
course is to promote the normal growA, 
health, and strength of his plants by the fa- 
miliar, time tried practices of good culture 
Of special importance m the protection of 
trees 1 $ sanitation and Ae elimination of sources 
of disease infection. The Dutch elm disease 
and Ae canker stain of planetrees offer striking 
examples The former destructive malady is 
suU being fought vigorously m eastern United 
States where it has already caused the loss of 
many fine old trees Unfortunately, the fungus 
that causes the disease is spread from infected 
to healthy trees by a species of bark beetle m 
Ae course of its feeding and egg laying actm 
ties, hence control is a matter of combatting 
boA a disease and an insect The following 
advice is taken from recommendations of the 
Massachusetts authorities 

Remove and burn promptly all elm trees 
killed by Ae Dutch elm disease (Identifica 
tion can be made by State or Federal experts 
from samples of twigs from suspected trees ) 
Remove and burn promptly bark from any cut 
elm wood Before May 1 prune and burn all 
dead material from elm trees 

Do not pile elm wood m Ae open, do not 
transport elm logs with bark attached or allow 
them to be dumped m City dumps or vacant 
places Where building operations involve the 
removal of elm trees, see that all the wood is 
burned or otherwise satisfactorily disposed of 
Keep elm trees heal Ay and vigorous by feed- 
mg and watering when necessary, and spray 
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to control tBe elm-leaf beetle 'wtich weakens 
them- Stimulate commumry interest and ac- 
uvvty, botb oficul and pnrate, m. si'stemauc 
scouting so diseased elms can be located 
and piomptly removed 

Outside the northeastern part of the coun- 
try, disused elm trees may be suspected to be 
victims of another senous disease known as 
pHoem necrosis. This has long been a cause of 
losses in the Jfiddle West, especially the Ohio 
Valley Caused by a Tina, trouble is one 
for wbich cffectiTc treatment and pteventioft 
have not yet been discovered- It is thought 
that some insect may have a part m carrying 
It, as the bark beetle spreads the Dutch elm 
disease, but no specific direcoons or precautions 
can be ofiered at this time. 

Planefreo canker Siam Both the native 
sycamore or buttonball (Flalanut occidentaUs) 
and the introduced London planetree (Plafoft- 
1 IS actrtfoha) are valued as shade trees, the 
latter hemg especially popular for use along 
aty streets The rapid spread of, and destruc- 
tion caused by, a fungous disease first observed 
m New Jersey m i92$t but not considered 
senous until several years later, has recently 
become a matter of concern. In one town 

60 per cent of the planes had been destroyed 
by 1943 and 12 per cent more were mfectw, 
m PhJadlphia, it was «timatcd early m 1946 
that 10,000 trees of a total plane populatioa of 
153,000 have succumbed- The trouble is casfly 
identified by spreading cankers or lesions on 
trunk and branches, and by a characteristic 
reddish brown or bluish black discoloration of 
the wood which spreads transversely and 
lengthwise from the points of infection- As 
stems or branches are circled and killed by die 
cankers, the foliage yellows, dies and falls. 

Healdiy trees are infect^ by spores earned 
from diseased ones, or from logs m which the 
fungus IS present- Fortunately, transmission 
is accomplished, not by wind, ram, or insects 
as IS so ofren the case, but only by man and his 
materials such as tools, shoe^ gloves and equip 
ment used m climbing and prunmg operations, 
or by chJdren that play, ^t m infected and 
then m healthy trees, bforeover, tbe juttgus 
cannot enter a tree except through a tuouniy 
made either mtentionally but for a desirable 
purpose as m prunmg, or carelessly, as when 
chmbmg irons are used or imtials are cut m the 
trunk of a tree. For these reasons, the control 


of the disease is largel} m the hands of the cio- 
zeas and property owners of a community 
Here arc recommendations for the control of 
canker stam disease m New Jersey, they should 
be acted upon by gardeners and tree lovers 
wherever planetrees are a factor and a valued 
asset m the beauty of the locahty 

1. Avoid and discourage the mutilation of 
planes. Permit only necessary pruning 

2 Restnet, so far as posable, pruning for 
line clearance or other purposes to the penod 
December 1 to February IS If pruning must 
be done at other times, have all pruning equip- 
ment disinfected (with alcohol of radiator 
anti fre«c quality) before use m each tree 

3 Do cot pamt wounds unless required to 
do so by tree owner, in that case use only a 
gdsonite t>pe varmdi containing 0 2 percent 
phenylmerciiry nitrate \fTiea eiaminmg sus- 
picious cankers m search of the tj'pical wood 
discoloration, dtp the cutting or probing tool 
m alcohol before and after each e^ammatioa- 

4 Have hopelessly diseased trees and prun- 
ing? of infected wood promptly removed to a 
place where they cannot serve as a source of 
future infections. Such wood may, howeveTi 
be used for fueL 

Even though some of the recommeoded ac- 
tions may be outside the junsdicDon of t!^ 
average citizen, the pubLe can and should insist 
that the muniapal autbonties set up the neces 
saiy regulations and see that thej are enforced. 

Shade i/ee values Incidentally, speaking 
of trees and thinking back to earLer comments 
on pla nn i n g and planting the home groundj 
It is mcerestmg to note how much value is at 
tributed to the landscapmg of a place. In 
Massachusetts, the Forest and Park Associanon 
took a canvass of expert opinion m a residential 
section where land value averages 1 5 cent s per 
square foot and where a Louse and bare lot are 
worth $S OOO (or were at the time) The 
ference in estimate value of two homes, one 
on bare land and the other artistically planted, 
ranged from 1 2 per cent to 26 5 per cent, with 
an average of 9 per cent. It was also estimated 
that, on a scale of 100, 12.5 pomes could be 
credited to landscape b^uty Other real es 
rate surveys have shown that money spent on 
la ndsca ping brings, over a ten year period, con 
smerably better returns than if it were invested 
at 8 per cent interest. 

Various methods have been proposed for ap- 
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praising the value of in individual shade tree, 
either for income tax or other purposes One 
of these employs $10 per inch of trunk diam- 
eter for trees up to J m in diameter, and for 
larger specimens a gradually increasing rate 
ranging from $12 50 per inch for 6 to 7 in 
trees, up to $50 an inch for specimens 56 to 60 
in. across Anotlier method that is sometimes 
used multiphes the trunk diameter in mches 
by the value per front foot of the property 
on vrhich the tree is growmg Thus a 10 m 
tree on land valued at $20 per front foot, 
would be $200 A more complicated plan, 
proposed by the late Dr E Porter Felt, estab 
lished abasic figure of $1 per square mch of the 
tree trunk at breast height, then increased or 
diminished this by specified units according to 
various factors such as the species of tree, its 


location and condition, and the residential val- 
ue of the property mvolved As an example, 
leaving ouc species, location and condition, this 
would give a tree 30 m in diameter a basic 
value of $707, which, if the property were 
worth $10,000 an acre, would be increased by 
$180, making a total of $887 
Of course, all such estimates have to take 
into consideration the matter of health, typical 
form and accessibility of the tree If on a front 
lawn and m perfect condition, it is naturally 
worth more than if ^ocated at the far end of a 
property, and picturesque mainly because of 
gnarled or broken limbs Nevertheless, enough 
has been said to emphasize the value of every 
tree you have on your place, and the wisdom 
of giving all of them the care and attention 
they need to contmue beautiful and fruitful 


CONQUEST OF AN AZALEA MENACE 


Passing over a few chapters of the book, we 
can pause at the subject of Acid Loving Plants 
*0 ^ote the solution of another plant disease 
^blem of tremendous import m the South 
was the discovery, by Dr Cynthia 
Wtttcott of New Jersey, widely known as the 
Plant Doctor,” of two chemicals which will 
successfully control the azalea blight or flower 
spot ^ease This, until 1945, threatened to 
rum the spectacular azalea plantings that add 
to the gardens and public places of the 
whole lower South It filwt appeared with 
devastating effects in South Carolina m 1931, 
and spread rapidly Ten years of research 
Drought no hope of controlling it Then, after 
two Winters of close study of the fungus that 
causes it, and tests of more than a score of 
preparations Dr "Westcott announced that the 
disease can be licked and kept under control- 
provided gardeners or others in charge of azalea 
P'antmgs will faithfully spray them frequent- 
ly while they are in bloom This may mean 
wee tunes a week under certam weather con- 
"tiom, but the result is well worth that troub 
The two specific controls are a liquid sold 
A* ®Dd a powder, now called Phygon 

Available m regions where azaleas of the Indica, 
Kurume and Iklgian types are grown outdoors 
(the disease has not been reported in the North, 
or m greenhouses), these materials are both 
used as sprays but call for different detaib of 
mixing etc The directions given by the man- 


ufacturers should therefore be followed closelv 
(Incidentally, Dithane is reported to be highly 
effective in controllmg the fungus that causes 
late blight of potatoes and the tomato bhghc 
that was so destrucuve in the summerof 1946 ) 
Before passmg on to the subject of Garden 
Flowers, it may be mentioned that the chpping 
of hedges and the tnmmmg of evergreens to 
smooth, even hnes has been made simpler by 
means of a new device illustrated on page 310 
This consists of a long, telescoping metal rod 
mounted on a three footed base and with a 
hmge part way up equipped with a wmg nut 
As shown in the sketch, this rod can be set at 
any desired angle from the perpendicular, or 
bent at right angles any desired height from 
the ground, so as to provide a guide for the 
shears "While professional gardeners might 
scorn such an aid preferring to rely on. their 
accurate eye, plenty of us would not scorn 
any assistance m domg a good job, especially 
toward the end of a hot summer day when the 
hedge shears show a tendency to become much 
heavier than they were at first 

Here, too, belongs mention of another hedge 
clippmg implement which, working like the 
cutting mechanism of a mowing machine and 
operated by electricity, eliminates much tire- 
some arm motion Doubtless there arc or soon 
will be various models applymg this prmciple 
in addition to the particular example shown m 
the drawmg on page 310 
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IN AND ABOUT THE FLOWER CARDEN 


Coming now to flower girdens and flowers, 
■we can note some influences that are giving 
gardeners better materiab than were formerly 
obtainable, and with less of a gamble as to their 
wortKness. Plant breeders and growcn in all 
lines continue, of course, to produce novelties 
■widi various claims for recognition, such as 


gress of an amendment to the Plant Patent Act 
provided for the patenting of “any distinct 
and new raricty of plant other than a tuber- 
propagated plant.’^ This was intended to pro- 
tect the originator and enable him to control 
its propagation and sale in the same way that 
riifi Law serves the inventors of devices and 
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greater beauty, size, productivity, hardiness, 
resistance to enexmes, etc. There has also been 
Considerable orgajuZed effort to test such 
cliimg and save the ultimate consumer (that 
is, the grower) unnecsssary disappointment. 

Plant Patents, tn 1930, passage by Con> 


methods. Between 1930 and 194€, approsi- 
mately 700 plants were patented, nearly one 
half of them roses, about one quarter flowering 
plants of other kinds, nearly another quarter 
fruit- and nut-beanng plants, and the rest in- 
cluding a variety of subjects, \5liile this rep- 
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resents only a few of all the patents issued, it 
indicates a live interest on the part of commer- 
cial horticulturists and an appreciation of the 
benefits offered For the amateur or consumer, 
a plant patent is an indication of the faith of 
the originator in a certam variety His willing- 
ness to spend $200 or so and go to some trouble 
to secure a patent, the willmgness of others to 
pay a royalty for the right to propagate, grow 
and sell it, and the use of considerable pubbcicy 
by all concerned to promote it, suggest a de- 
gree of merit that justifies a higher ^an aver- 
age price and promises better than average re- 
mits Patented plants are identified by num- 
bered tags and by special descriptions m cata- 
logues and advertismg 

All America Selections. In 1933, leaders 
in the seed mdustry, seekmg a way to reduce 
the number of new (and often not very differ- 
ent) varieties of annual flowers and vegetables 
that tended to clutter up the catalogues and 
confuse buyers, started a system of coordmated 
testing and support of, certain selected new 
wrts under the title, “All-America Selections ” 
£aitn« m each year’s trials arc sent to test 
grounds in various parts of the country where 
they are cammed at intervals by a jury of cx- 
per^ Those considered worthy are awarded 
medals or citations and given the benefit of 
special promotion and distribution Of course, 
the novelties chosen do not mclude all the good 
things brought out from year to year, and 
occasionally the wisdom of a selection is chal- 
lenged by the future performance of a nov- 
elty Kevercheless, the system has given nse 
to some outstandmg flowers and vegetables, 
achieved commendable reduction m the former 
iiood of mediocre offenngs and unjustified 
that used to be an accepted part of the 
seed busmess, and helped direct attention to the 
horticultural mdustry and gardening In the 
first twelve years of the All America Selec 
tions, the emphasis has been placed on the fol- 
flowers Petunias, 28 winners, man 
golds, 26, asters, 10, snapdragons and verbenas, 
8 each, zmnias, 6, nasturtiums, phlox and sea 
biosas, 4 each, and some 30 other kmds repre 
sented by from one to three wmners each 
Adapting this same pohey, and for similar 
reasons, m 1939 a group of large rose growing 
firms started the “All America Rose Selec- 
tions,” which earned on through the war years 
despite disturbed conditions, though with 


somewhat lessened activity. The winning va- 
rieties m the first eight years of this program 
(all of them Hybnd Teas except Flash, a climb- 
er) were the foUowmg 

1940 

Apneot Queen Flash 

Cahforma The Chief 

Dickaans Red 'World’s Fair 

1941 

Charlotte Armstrong 

1942 

Heart’s Desire 

1943 

Grande Duchesse Mary Margaret 

Charlotte McBnde 

1944 

Lowell Thomas Mme Mane Curie 

Mme Chiang Kai-shek Katherme T Marshall 

194J 

Miracdy Horace McFarland 

Floradora 

1946 

Peace 

1947 

Mrs Dwight D Eisenhower 

Modern Plant Magic Until recently, when 
we spoke of plant breedmg we meant merely 
tbe crossing of individuals or species (hybnd- 
izing) and the selection of the best of the prog- 
eny with, perhaps, now and then, a lucky 
break m the discovery of a desirable sport or 
naniral mutation Today, however, an rni 
portant phase of plant breeding is deliberate, 
planned stimulation or mducemenc of yana- 
tions from the ordinary, expected form While 
this quickly lends mto dense and mtneate mazes 
of scientific research that we neither can nor 
wane to go into here, there are aspects of the 
subject that experimentally nunded gardeners 
may want to explore, also, it is of general m- 
terest to know how some of the new plants be- 
commg available for home gardens have come 
mto bemg Anyone seeking technical and de- 
tailed mformation m this direction, shotfld 
read scientific reports and publications As a 
popular and comparatively simple discussion, I 
suggest James P Haworth’s book, “Plant hfcg- 
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ic,*’ publisHed in 19-46 In It, you will find 
mentioned the following methocb of inducing 
mutations 1 — Chemical, including the use of 
vanous hormone-like acids, bacteria, and two 
materials that are themsehes denied from 
plants, namely colchicmeand sangumanne, 2 - — 
Temperature changes, 3 — ^Mechanical means, 
including pressure, irritation, shock, and vibra- 
tion, 4 — ^Radiation, mcludmg cosmic rays, 
radium, neutrons, X rays, and ultraviolet rays 
There is also mentioned a laboratory technique 
so new that few j£ any amateurs have even at- 
tempted It, even if not a method of causing 
mutations, it may prove important m carrying 
forward the work This consists of removing 
embryos from seeds and growing them on care- 
fully prepared cultures designed to supply 
needed nutnents and carry them over difficul- 
ties that seeds germinating in the ordinary way 
might not survive 

Except for colchicine, I am leaving all the 
above subjects for treatment by better in- 
formed writers. That material is obtained 
from fhe fall crocus (Colcbiciitti auinmuaU') 
It IS exceedingly poisonous and should be han- 
dled wifii great care \7ben extracts made 
from It are apphed to certain plants or parts of 
Unts, changes result which involve the mim- 
er of chromosomes, which are microscopic 
bodies Within living cells through which the 
mysterious forces of heredity act and function 
A muinplicatioa of the number of chromo- 
somes turns the plant subject mco quite a dif- 
ferent thing, from a notmil “diploid ’ for 


ample, as the geneticist calls it, into a tctraploid, 
octaploid, or some other kind of polyploid 
Already there have been listed in seed cata- 
logues varieties that have resulted from such 
activities, probably there will be others ”What 
proportion of them will represent permanent 
improvement, I don’t know. Probably no one 
does. But men are working hard trying to 
understand what it all means and to turn their 
mcreasing knowledge and skill to the advan- 
tage of mankind 

Just a word about another, easier to under- 
stand relation between plants and human wel- 
fare A sequel of the recent war was a naniral 
desire to erect memorials to the men and wom- 
en who served, or gave themselves to the cause 
of freedom and democracy This is not a new 
sentiment, but this time, as never before, there 
developed a determination to build not cold, 
hard monuments of stone metal, or, worst of 
all, obsolete and discarded weapoxis of war, but 
rather roemonals that will hve and be beauti- 
ful, dignified, permanent and aho icscful, so 
that they can be used and enjoyed by those 
who make them and all who come after Thus 
has spread die idea of “livmg memorials,” some 
of which are schools, hbranes, churches, and 
community buildings, but many of whidi are 
pbygTounds, parks, recreation areas, and gar- 
dens In the latter t> pe, of course, and usually 
m the former type, trees, shnitw, flowers and 
plants of all kinds pUy an essential part. And 
m that way, too, gardens and flowers are doing 
their bit la the post war world. 


THE HOME VEGETABLE AND FRUIT CARDENS 


So much excellent information about grow- 
mg vegetables and fruits at home was dissem- 
inated durmg the War years and is stiU avail- 
able from County Agncultural Agents and 
other sources, that there is little need to repeat 
It here A permanent objectiTe is that every 
person or family with suitable space on the 
home plot, or available conveniently near, 
should grow as much food as can be efficiently 
planted, cared for and used The plot should 
be planned so as to yield, over a long season, 
those crops that can be most economically 
grown on the space, and that supply the most 


essential food elements and vitamins, and also 
things the family especially likes, those that 
cannot be secured in best condition and quahty 
from the stores In other words. Jet the vege- 
table patch and the fruit bushes and trees be a 
normal part of the home grounds, an mtrinsic 
part of the garden program, not an emergency 
measure or a burdensome chore Arrange 
thmga so you can enjoy making and canng for 
the garden, as well as the produce you get from 
It And see that nothmg is wasted, neither seed 
nor fertilizer, time nor energy, nor the occa- 
sional surplus that often occurs Find ways to 
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preserve a temporary oversupply, by canning, 
drying, freezing, brimng, or storing in a pit or 
cellir, or see that anythmg you cannot use or 
save gets mto the hands of someone who can 
use It and be thankful for it — perhaps a needy 
family, perhaps a hospital, perhaps the hot 
lunch committee of a nearby school 
Among the important new varieties of vcgc- 
tabl« appearmg m catalogues are the recently 
developed hybrid corns, cucumbers, etc which 
mow considerable improvement over the earher 
kuids from which they are descended Pro-* 
duced by careful crossmg and recrossing of 
selected parents and the protection of the seed 
crop from chance fertilization by other varie- 
ties, mese novelties represent considerable extra 
^he part of the grower and are well 
Worth a premium price In growmg them, re- 
member that, like any hybrids, they do not 
reproduce themselves, m other words, if you 
of an improved hybrid corn and 
plant the kernels the next sprmg, you will not 
get the same thing nor, necessarily, as good a 
vanety as the original On die other hand, it 
jmt may happen to turn out even better than 
^ w ^ bore it, or either parent! 

mentioned mulchmg as one valu- 
able factor in home gardening Another is the 
vanom nw dust and spray materials that have 
developed to keep down pests and diseases 
When doubles beset you for which you don’t 
the cure, consult your County Agent or 
your State Agricultural College And watch 
or news releases about new discoveries at those 
They have found, for instance, 
at although most of the weed killers discussed 
earlier cannot be used m vegetable gardens, it 
« possible to Weed carrots by spraying the rows 
With certain hght oil preparations, such as 
sermenes of a napthenic origin, or a dry clean- 
mg iluid derivative The New York (Geneva) 
Station has tned out the 2,4-D already men- 
wned m patches of young corn and found 
that at a concentration of 1 part to 1000, it 


Will get nd of weeds with httle if any injury to 
the corn, if kept away from the upper parts of 
the corn plants 

And, by the way, if you don’t want to infect 
your tomato plants with a mosaic disease that 
commonly attacks the related tobacco, take 
care not to work among your tomatoes while 
smoking or handling cigar or cigarette Even 
in tlw dried, manufactured state, the tobacco 
can carry the mosaic virus, and your hands can 
transmit it to the tomatoes This is especially 
likely to occur m a greenhouse 

In connection with fruits, important new 
vancties have appeared, protection methods are 
being improved, experiments are bemg con- 
ducted mto the possibility of protectmg or- 
chards from frost by means of clectical radia- 
tion, and a cranberry harvester is reported that 
works on the principle of a home vacuum 
cleaner, with lengths of large, flexible hose that 
pick the fruits and carry them to a portable, 
rubber Imed hopper 

Growmg strawberries m barrels, by inserting 
the roots through two mch holes bored eight 
mches apart m the sides and lettmg the foliage 
and fruits hang outside, is hardly a new stunt, 
but instances of its successful practice are con- 
stantly croppmg up Essential features are 
a strong, sound, clean barrel with several holes 
bored m the bottom for dramage, then covered 
with a few mches of coarse gravel, a central 
core or shaft of wood, tile or stove pipe, with a 
number of small holes along its length, around 
which 15 Elled good, rich, loose soil, if possible, 
a pivoted support for the barrel so it can be 
turned occasionally to let all the plants get a 
share of sunhght The central core permits 
both watermg and aeratmg the soil at the bot- 
tom of the barrel, to prevent its bemg crushed. 

It can be filled with stones and gravel In cold 
climates, such a barrel must either be moved to 
a somewhat sheltered place over wmter, or well 
covered with straw, leaves, etc., and, perhaps, 
roofing or building paper as well 
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PROTEQING PLANTS FROM PESTS AND DISEASES 


This is a subject on which whole books have 
been, and will continue to be, written. A few 
of the important recent developments will be 
mentioned here, but probably new ones will 
be announced even before these words are in 
print. In general, the methods whereby a 
home gardener can protect tis plants follow 
two divergent Courses: One employs chemical 
preparations to exterminate or repel enemies or 
keep them in subjection; the omer aims pri- 
marily at the production of more resistant or 
immune plants and cultural methods that pro- 
mote their vigorous growth and discourage 
Insects, diseases and other things that threaten 
or impair them. It woiild seem as though the 
most successful gardener would follow a course 
in. which both methods play a part. This idea 
was well presented in Circular 155 of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, one 
of the war time pubheations on “Controlling 
Pests of 'War Gardens.” It assumes that nor- 
mally the average garden is visited by some in- 
sects and diseases, and that the real objective of 
any gardener is tbe m aximum producrion of 
usable crops (food in the vegetable garden, 
flowers, etc. in the ornamental garden). It 
then points out that two kinds of acuon are 
possible. One, which it calls the “armchair” 
method is based on thoughtful plaoning, selec- 
don of crops, and precautions aimed at out- 
witting the enemy. The other is the more 
familiar “up and at ’em” method of spraying, 
dusting and otherwise trying to defeat the en- 
emy in combat. 

As part of Plan, A, the circular suggests (1) 
a choice of crops least likely to be bothered, 
and by the less troublesome pests; (2) the ad- 
justment of planting dates so that crops can 
escape the periods of greatest insect or disease 
activity; ,(3) the adjustment of soil acidity 
so as to control some diseases, such as pouto 
scab which thrives in an alkaline soil and club 
root of cabbage which prefers an acid soil; (4) 
rotation of crops or crop families; (5) keeping 
away from crops when they arc wet and most 
subject to infection; (6) purchase of resistant 
and disease-free seeds and plants, or seed that 
has been treated to immunize it against certain 
troubles, and the home treatment of seed when 
pre-treated stock cannot be had; and (7) soil 
sterilization. Some steps in Plan B are: (1) 


hand picking of large pests, such as tomato 
worms, when not too numerous; (2) destruc- 
oon of weeds on which enemies fe^ and over- 
winter; (5) spraying and dusting to kill or re- 
pel pests, and to cure the results of infection by 
disease or to prevent its occurring. 

Still another type of protection, called blo- 
Jogical ccittrol, consists of fostering the natural 



raemies of harmful insects and other organ- 
ism^ Many of us do this when we welcome 
toads and garden snakes which we ^ow to be 
our friends, and by sparing ladybugs, pray- 
ing mantids and other beneficial insects. The 
government has done it by introducing for- 
eign species known to destroy certain of our 
pests such as beetles and wasps that are natural 
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enemies of the gipsy moth The use of the 
“milky disease” of Japanese beetles js another 
®^3mple of success m. this direction 
The field of insecticides and fungicides has 
produced some of the most impressive of recent 
advances in garden practices, or rather, garden 
matenals In, her 590 page “Gardener’s Bug 
"Ook,” Dr "Westcott devotes twenty pages to 
listing and bnefly descnbmg 70 kinds of mate- 
rials now available for fighting garden pests 
m a new 172-page bulletin on “Diseases of 
Ornamental Plants,” the Colorado PTpenmenr 
Station notes fourteen types of fungicides and 
sweral ways of sterihzmg soil, and the number 
Proprietary plant protection products is 
probably up m the hundreds with new ones 
appearmg constantly The average home gar- 
dener cannot hope to keep abreast of all the 
MW facts discovered and new methods devised 
rie must not assume that any material or meth- 
od now available, or soon to become available, 
W prove an all purpose cure all He cannot 
and should not hope ever to be able to have a 
Sarden Without workmg for it, season by sea- 
wa But by keepmg m touch with the Federal 
■‘-'Cpanment of Agriculture, his State Experi- 
ment Station and its Extension Service as rep- 
resented by his County Agent, by consultmg 
OMks and articles written by recognized au- 
thorities, by buying sprays, dusts, and odier 
* manufactured by well known, reli- 
able firms that have reputations to protect and 
maintam, and by reading and carefully follow- 
mg the directions supplied by those firms for 
he use of their products, he can go a long way 
toward getting maximum garden results with 
disappomtment 

1 New Things Undoubted- 

ly the biggest news for gardeners m recent 
years has seemed to be DDT — ^which is a con- 
venient name for a chemical, dichloro dipben- 
Jtichlorethane Though made m Europe m 
attracted little attention until, m 19J9, 
^ effectiveness against the potato bug was 
demonstrated Then, along with many other 
robstances it was studied by the Army and 
found to be of great help in controlling disease 
carrying and other insects Inevitably other 
^s Were mvestigated and soon it was being 
hailed as ihe insecticide of all time Contui 
research is determining its proper place, 
which Will certainly be an important one m 
controlling certain pests of both household and 


garden It is effective agamst leafhoppers, flea 
beetles and Colorado potato beetles, codhng 
and oriental fruit moths and Japanese beetles, 
the boxwood leaf miner, rose midge, the chinch 
bug of lawns, cabbage worms, omon thrips, 
carrot fly, gipsy moth, tent caterpillar, saw- 
flies, the spruce budworm, and various other 
pests of vegetables, fruit trees, and ornamental 
plants It will not, apparently, control Mex- 
ican bean beetles nor red spiders, by destroymg 
certam parasites of the latter, it actually pro 
tects the pests Also, while seemmgly no more 
dangerous to most plant growth and to human 
beings than many other familiar insecticides, 
It cannot (at present, anyway) be safely used 
on members of the squash and cucumber tribe 
and, perhaps, on tomatoes 
It IS important to use the right kind of DDT 
preparation, oil sprays for mosquito and fly 
control are not suitable for garden use, and 
even the horticultural brands vary in compo- 
sition "Where your chief troubles can be sat- 
isfactorJy handled with rotenone, pyretlirum, 
tobacco dusts and other materials with which 
you are familiar, stick with them, if you en 
counter a new problem, find out what it is and 
adapt your program to it according to the 
latest and most reliable information 
Of course, DDT is not the last word A1 
jeady we hear about newer, promismg prep- 
arations — sabadilla, a non poisonous (to peo- 
ple) vegetable product destructive to squash 
bugs, tarnished plant bugs and some other 
troublesome pests, azobenzene, recommended 
for use by commercial growers agamst red 
spider on greenhouse roses, DD zmxture, a soil 
fumigant with a long, mvolved name, dimtro 
compounds derived from coal tar products 
and especially useful against apple pests, 666 
(or hexachlorocyclohexane) still under test, 
especially agamst various beetles, sodium selen- 
ate, which, m experimental greenhouses, has 
been taken mto the system of certam flowermg 
pbnts and rendered them poisonous to red 
spiders, but which is not yet available or safe 
for garden use, and various fluonne, thiocyan 
ate, and cryolite materials with specific proper- 
ties and possibihties There is also ‘ Salp 
which is called better than any previous spray 
for protectmg gladiolus agamst thnp, and cer- 
tam copper compounds said to control the late 
blight of tomatoes, as noted on page 313 
In the realm of plant disease controls, new* 
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organic mercury' compounds (including vain 
able seed treating dusts) and synthetic organic 
fungicides like the much talked about Fermate, 
are either available, being mtroduced, or being 
tested so that effective and safe recommeiida- 
tions can be made regarding them Good gen 
era! advice about these netv and often po'werfui 
dungs IS offered by Dr Westcott vhen she 
compares them to s^fanilimide, penicillin, and 
other drugs highly regarded for curing human 
ills biif to be wed intelUgenily under a phyn- 
cian*s direcnon not promiscuously In the 
same way, she says, DDT and all such things 
are munitions to be used carefully, by trained 
experts, or according to thear advice as based 
on actual garden, tests. 

A helpful protective method that can be 
used by any one, is the starting of seedlings m 
sphagnum moss as illustrated on page 318 to 
prevent losses fmm the common and destruc 
tire dimptng-off fungus In preparmg fiats 
or pots, leave room above the soil for h^ an 
incbof sphagnum thathas been nibbed through 
a neve of not more than H uu mesh. Level it 
off, wet It until the moss is umformly moist, 
then sow the seed thinly and cover it hghtly 

GREENHOUSES AND 

Increased outdoor gardening u naturally ao 
companied by greater interest m growing 
plants mdoors and under glass, as materials and 
manufacturing acnvitiej come back after their 
wartime eclipse new and improved equipment 
IS appeanng Some types are suggest^ m the 
drawings on page 321 More lumber will per- 
mit the construction of lath houses which are 
especially useful m regions of high tempera 
tuTCS and intense sunlight. Ferns various be 
gotuas mcluding the delightful tuberous kmds, 
fuchsias, and miny of the more delicate bulb- 
ous subjects can be successfully handled when 
the sunhght and the wind s force are broken* 
A debghtfuUy cool and invitisg garden house 
or grotto can be made in such a structure by 
hanging pots of ferns vmes and mosses along 
the Sides and by building rock gardens or raised 
beds along their base 

Among the ^mall home greenhouses now ob- 
tainable a good type to start -with is a sectional 
model which is delivered with all the members 
cut and fitted, even to the panes of glass. It 


with mom moss or, in the case of very small 
seed, leave It uncot cred The matenal retains 
moisture well and lessens the need of frequent 
watermg, promotes the growth of a dense, 
compact root system, and effeemely prevents 
the development of the dampmg-off organism. 
Where part of a flat is given the sphagnum 
treatment and part is handled the usual 'uay, 
and the flat is then exposed to mfecoon, 
seedlings m the sphagnum sections come 
through well while those m the other areas are 
soon destroyed If an even thicker layer of 
sphagnum is used, and watered with a weak 
solution of plant food, the seedlings can be 
thinned out and allowed to grow on for some 
tune, the moss provides a firm, absorbent mass 
that keeps the plants m good shape despite con- 
siderable handling and shipping and that can 
be cut into blocks to make setting out simple 
and less of a shock. Another medium for start- 
mg seeds and also rootmg cuttings is an ex- 
ploded mica product called vemucuhte and 
marketed under other trade names. Pnmanly 
an xnsulanng matenal for builders it is being 
quite Widely used by both commercial and 
amateur plant growers. 

OTHER STRUCTURES 

can be made as long as desired, and may be set 
up as an independent building with two glazed 
ends, with a housed m, section for boiler 
room and work shed or attached to a dwelling 
garage or other structure from wluch heat can 
be piped If space is wanted primarily to start 
seedlings in sprang and perhaps carry over half 
hardy plants m pots, an unheated greenhouse 
partly sunk in the ground and glazed only on 
one ade, may be entirely satisfactory All the 
cxcavabon needed here is enough to take the 
walls fo£ concrete, stone or cinder bnck) , 
and provide for the center walk, and space on 
either side of it for six inches or so of soil Un- 
der the soil may be sand in which, a lead electri- 
cal heatuig element can be laid, or a foot or so 
of stable manure if the spring timi* heatmg is 
to be done m the old fashioned hotbed manner 
affair should be located, of course, so the 
8^*^ ^panse is to the south. A small window 
an the north or board side is not essential, but it 
3S an advantage when the weather becomes 
warm enough to make ventilation desirable- 
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The basement ■window hotbed shown at the 
lower left of the illustration is a sort of minia- 
ture version of the greenhouse just described. 
It receives heat from the cellar where the gar- 
dwer stands In caring for his flats or pots of 
plants. On extra cold nights some old rugs 
or bxirlap mats can be spread over it to give the 
plants additional protection. 

"^e structure shown at the right below is an 
enclosed propagating bench devised by the 


) 2 ( 

fleeter far enough from the top to be safe. A 
hinged cover or door of the same material as 
the rest of the box (plywood, waterproof com- 
position board or even lighter material if built 
on a solid wooden frame) prevents loss of heat 
and moisture and maintains uniform condi- 
tions. A case six feet long, three feet high, and 
three feet wide can be heated by two 40-watt 
lamps; if it is a foot less in height and width, 
one lamp is sufficient. Ordinary light potting 



S. Department of Agriculture in which 
wedlings can be started or cuttings rooted in a 
basement or storeroom. Ordinarily 30- or 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps provide all the light 
necessary, and if the room is not sufficiently 
a simple heating unit equipped with a 
hotbed or chicken brooder thermostat can be 
installed in the space below the 4- to 6-in. tray 
of Soil or sand m which the seeds are sown or 
cuttings are rooted. Above the latter is 
sufficient room for the source of light and a re- 


sell, sphagnum moss as just described, vermicu- 
lite, or (for propagating only) sharp sand can 
be used in such a case. Desirable stocky growth 
is promoted by lowering the temperature after 
germination or rooting occurs; if conditions 
make it necessary to keep the plants in the case 
for some time, they should have plenty of ven- 
tilation and receive some plane food in solution. 
Details of construction and operation can be 
obtained from the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Engineering, Belt""’”-* 
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FOR OUTDOOR LIVING AND ENJOYMENT 


Herewith are lUuitrated two simple types 
o£ outdoor fireplace, grill or barbecue, referred 
to earlier m this supplement They are but 
suggestions, for the size, style and materials 
used are usually decided on according to the 
situation, the amount to be spent and the skill 
of the buJder Essential features are a solid 
foundation of stone or concrete, a firebox (or 
fireplace) Imed with firebrick for durability, 
some means for insuring satisfactory draft 
(unless the grill is of the simple U shaped type 
shown at the top of the drawing) , a grill or 
griddle With, if possible, a removable cover of 
metal, a chimney sufficiently high to carry the 
smoke out of the eyes o£ chef and guests and 
equipped with a slanting smoke shelf and, 
preferably, a damper If an oven can be m-* 
eluded, it Will increase the usefulness of the 
outfit, as Will shelves on one or both sides 
where kettles and utensils can be placed Some- 
times one or more openings with doors are 
provided around the base of the fireplace m 
which to keep firewood and the equipment be> 
tween feasts In stiU more elaborate designs 
walls and benches are carried effi at each side 
to provide more seating space and partially en 
close the picmc area 

Describing his method of making the grill 
pictured (as originally shown and desenWd in 
The American Home of July, 1940) Mr $ 
Minneci stud * I began by diggmg up a couple 
of small stumps, then the excavation for the 
foundation was made large enough to take a 
form made of four 12 sn boards into which the 
concrete was poured as mixed in a steel wheel- 
barrow 'When the concrete had set, the ash 
pit was built up using common brick (Hav- 
ing never laid brick, I was amazed to find how 
thnsty dry bricks are and how much it helps 
to wet them ) The iron grate was put m place 
as shown and the firebox and chamber leading 
to the chimney w ere lined with firebrick, com- 
mon bneks being used for the chimney itself 
Then the whole structure was faced with 
stones set in concrete to give a pleasing jrt- 
formal effect, 

“The selection and fitting of the stones was a 
large pact of the job After expenencmg seV" 
eral ‘slides,* I found that I could get better 
suits by laying a tier of stones all the way 
around, filling the space beween the stones and 


bricks With a mixture of broken stone and mor- 
tar, and allowing it to set before proceedmg 
with the next tier. The smaller, upper steel 
plate IS used for toasting rolls or warming 



dishes while the regular cooking surface is m 
use A removable plate with an insulated han- 
dle u placed m front of the firebox to control 
the draft and effect a more uniform distribu- 
tion of heat over the cooking plate The mate 
nab used, exclusi\e of the stones and bnck 
(which were salvaged), cost exactly $8 25, and 
although I had never slung any plaster or con- 
crete before I started budding our fireplace, I 
completed it m approximately 60 hours of 
trork, done mostly m the evenings over a peri^ 
of three weeks ” 

another self taught builder. 
An outdTOr fireplace docs surprising th ngs to 
lamdy habits — and ipp-titcs One friend tclb 
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me^t for ^ce solid months after he finished 
nis foeplace in the spring, not a single meal was 
cooked indoors, so enthusiastically did his fam- 
w take to the primitive. . . . The design may 
K entirely a matter of individual preference. 
A chimney is not necessary; in CaUfornia, the 
fireplaces that are intended for utility ate really 
mere three sided ‘boxes* of firebrick with a grill 


over them. _ However, a chimney is a conven- 
ience, especially in locations with distinct pre- 
vailing winds. . . . Rustic picnic tables, 
benches and work tables may be bought and 
added to the home picnic grounds from time 
to time — or the handy man might make them 
at a slight cash outlay. The main consideration 
is to have things conuortable and permanent.” 


And that is probably a good note on which to close this brief sum- 
mary of recent developments in the gardening field. Developments 
tiut have been devised or adopted as ways in which to make “more 
comfortable and permanent’* the whole home setting, through the wise 
employment and the intelligent enjoyment of “garden magic.” 
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